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FOREW(  >RD. 

I'm    origin  of  this  hook  may  be  briefly  told.     Souk 
pears  ago,  at  the  request   of  the  Library  Commissioners  oi 
Christ  Church,  I  prepared  and  delivered  a  ol  li  i  ture 

on  the  History  of  Southwark,  the  highways  and  byways 
of  which  I  have  known  since,  rustic  in  garb  and  speech,  I 
came  to  it  from  a  small  country  village  in  [861.  I  know 
the  grim  joy  of  fighting  and  the  "  stern  delight  of  accom- 
plished effort."  In  my  researches  I  gathered  information 
from  all  and  sundry,  and  so,  in  the  words  of  Bunyan,  have 

Penned 
It  down  until  at  last  it  came  to  be. 
For  length,  and  breadth,  the  bigness  which  you  see. 

To  know  the  story  of  Southwark — Old  and  'New — is 
to  be  inspired  by  it. 

Where'er  we  tread  'tis  haunted  holy  ground. 

Our  sacred  and  venerable  fane  invests  the  Borough 
with  its  priceless  memories  of  a  thousand  years,  and  con- 
nects it  with  a  mighty  brotherhood — the  "  wisest,  tenderest, 
bravest,  sunniest,  divinest " — whose  works  survive  as  a 
heritage  for  all  generations  of  men.  And  to-day  the 
Cathedral  that  is  to  be  is  enveloped  in  a  rich  atmosphere 
of  human  interest.  "  Versatile  in  strength,  in  character,  in 
sympathy,  in  experience,"  those  in  authority  will,  by  word 
and  deed,  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  add  lustre  to  the  bede  roll 
of  noble  traditions  which  "  these  rebuilded  walls  enshrine." 

I  am  glad  that,  though  the  ceremony  of  beating  the 
bounds  may  no  longer  obtain,  the  London  School  Board 
have,  happily,  formulated  a  scheme  by  which  a  knowledge 
of  the  local  areas  in  London  may  be  explained  to  our  young 
folk  by  means  of  lectures  and  limelight,  for  in  this  way 
will  be  kept  alive  the  feelings  of  local  pride  and  patriotism 
which  the  old  custom  engendered. 
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SKETCHES  of  SO UTHWARK 

—OLD    AND    NEW. 


Do  London  birds  forget  losing? 
Do  London  trees  refuse  the  spring  ? 

Is  London  May  IIO  pleasant  thing? 

Let  country  fields 
To  milking-maid  and  shepherd  boy, 
Give  (lowers  and  song  and  bright  employ 
Her  children  also  can  enjoy 

What  London  yields. 


RUSKIN,  who  has 
given  us  the  most 
exquisite 
poetical  con- 
ceptions, and 
painted  the 
beauty  of  the 
landscape  in 


such  glowing 
language,  de- 
scribes towns 
as  hideous 
excrescences 
on  the  face  of 
smiling  Na- 
ture— "  spots 

of  a  dreadful  mildew  spreading  by  patches  and  blotches 
over  the  country  they  consume.''  And  he  further  tells  us, 
in  his  "  Lectures  on  Art/'  how  an  English  clergyman— a 
Master  of  Oxford,  "  could  never  enter  London  but  with 
closed  eyes,  lest  the  sight  of  the  blocks  of  houses  should 
unfit  him,  by  the  horror  of  it,  for  his   day's  work."     This 
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reminds  me  of  a  little  story.  A  gentleman  was  spending  a 
day's  holiday  in  Bolton  Woods — a  beautiful  bit  of  Wharfe- 
dale,  in  Yorkshire.  Noticing  an  elderly  couple  at  some 
distance,  evidently  admiring  the  country,  he  drew  near  to 
them,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  overhear  some  delightful 
expression  worthy  of  Ruskin.  Just  as  he  got  within  sound 
of  their  voices,  the  old  lady,  waving  her  hand  towards  the 
prettiest  part  of  the  landscape,  turned  to  her  companion, 
and  exclaimed,  "  What  a  grand  spot  to  dry  clothes  !  "  You 
see  everything  depends  upon  the  point  of  view. 

"There  is  no  gainsaying  it,"  says  Jerome,  "that  the 
world  must  have  been  a  remarkably  delightful  place  when 
it  was  first  opened  to  the  public  in  that  dewy  morning  of 
creation,  when  it  was  young  and  fresh,  and  the  feet  of 
trampling  millions  had  not  trodden  its  grass  to  dust,  nor 
the  din  of  myriad  cities  chased  the  silence  for  ever  away." 

There  is  a  spirit  in  the  silent  woods  winch  awakens 
feelings  that  have  long  slumbered,  carrying  with  it  a  melody 
of  other  years — the  shouts  of  our  schoolfellows,  the  gentle 
voices  of  mother,  sisters,  brothers,  or  the  echo  of  a  sweet 
tongue  that  scarcely  dared  to  murmur  its  love.  The 
flowers  fade,  but  the  chain  lasts  when  love  weaves  it  ! 

There  is  no  place  like  the  old  place,  where  you  and  I  were  born, 
Where  we  lifted  first  our  eyelids  on  the  splendours  of  the  morn, 
From  the  tender  breast  that  warmed  us,  from   the  clinging  arms 

that  bore, 
Where  the  dark   eyes  glistened  o'er  us  that  will    look   on    us  no 

more. 

There  are  no  times  like  the  old  times — they  shall  never  be  forgot  ! 
There  is  no  place  like  the  old  place-  keep  green  tin-  dear  old  spot! 
There  are   no  friends  like  our  old  friends     may  heaven  prolong 

their  lives  ! 
There    are    no    loves    like    the    old    loves  -  -God    bless    our    loving 

wives  ! 
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This  cry  of  "horror"  is,  however,  by  no  means  a 
modern  one.  The  Tudor  monarchs  were  so  alarmed  at  the 
expansion  of  London  and  the  magnitude  oi  the  evils  of 
over  building  thai  every  effort  was  made,  under  pains  and 
penalties,  to  stem  the  advancing  tide  oi  bricks  and  mortar. 
In  [672  a  bill  was  promoted,  but  did  not  pass,  which 
sought  to  prevent  any  new  building  being  erected  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster  and  the 
Bi  >rough  of  Southwark. 

Time  was  in  Southwark  when  the  lush  grass  bent 
gracefully  over  the  numerous  streamlets  as  they  meandered 
down  to  the  silvery  Thames.  Overhead  were  entangled 
boughs  of  nature's  weaving"  under  which  a  poetic  soul 
might  have  made  his  tabernacle  and  sought  communion 
with  the  spirit  of  his  surroundings,  the  silence  only  broken 
bv  the  songs  of  birds  and  the  hum  of  bees. 

Here  is  a  description  of  rural  Bermondsey,  as  quoted 
by  Mr.  Clarke,  from  "  Gerarde's  Herbal."  That  old  botanist 
says,  that  "  bittersweet  grows  by  a  ditch-side,  against  the 
garden  wall  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Sussex, 
his  house  in  Bermondsey  Street  by  London,  as  you  go 
from  the  court,  which  is  full  of  trees,  unto  a  farm  house 
near  thereunto.  And  melons  are  in  very  great  plenty,  near 
to  the  same  house  in  Bermondsey,  especially  if  the  weather 
be  anything  temperate." 

But  the  scene  has  changed.  By  some  imperial  thrall 
men  are  drawn  together  and  annually  more  and  more 
human  beings  become  engulfed  in  the  vortex  of  mighty 
London,  and  disease  and  death  dog  the  footsteps  of  the 
"  madding  crowd."  This  is  so  in  Southwark  as  elsewhere, 
and  the  most  obvious  duty  of  the  guardians  of  the  public 
health  is  to  break  up  the  dense  masses  of  its  population  by 
intersecting   them   wherever   and   whenever   possible    with 
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open  spaces.  Anything  which  preserves  and  improves  the 
health  of  the  community  is  a  most  legitimate  object  for  the 
expenditure  of  public  money. 

That  public  spirit  ne'er  so  well  displays 
Its  generous  ardour  for  the  common  weal 
As  when  it  freely,  and  ungrudgingly, 
Gives  of  its  means  to  beautify  the  spots 
Hallowed  by  local  memories,  and  made 
To  minister  unto  the  daily  wants 
And  pleasures  of  the  toiling  citizens. 
That  it  is  as  well  to  foster  in  the  minds 
Of  all  an  honest  pride  in  whatsoe'er 
Conduces  to  adorn  the  ways  and  walks, 
Places  and  scenes  of  general  resort : 
This  keeps  the  civic  name  in  good  repute, 
For  these  are  outward  signs  which  indicate 
Peace,  order,  and  prosperity  within. 


IN    EARLY   TIMES. 


Happy  tlir  man  whose  l"i  ii  iv  to  know 

The  secrets  of  the  earth.     He  hastens  nol 

To  work  his  fellows'  hurl  by  unjust  (Iced-. 

Bui  with  rapt  admiration  contemplates 

Immortal  Nature's  ageless  harmony, 

And  how  and  when  her  order  came  to  be. 

Such  spirits  have  no  place  for  thoughts  of  shame. 

SOUTHWARK,     situated 

in  the  Thames  Valley,  was 
excavated  after  the  close  of  the  Mio- 
cene Age, at  a  time  when  the  winters 
were  of   Arctic  severity.     It  is,  as 
every  schoolboy  knows,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Hampstead  Hill,  the  most  lofty 
site  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  London 
being    the  old  tavern,   known   as  "  Jack 
Straw's  Castle,"  443   ft.  above  the   river, 
and  on  the  south  by  a  range  of  hills  of 
which    Norwood,   the  highest,   is    353  ft. 
above  that  level.      This  valley  gives  un- 
mistakeable  evidence  of  having  been  formed   by  the  pro- 
cess of  erosion  and    denudation,  for  there  is  a  sandy  bed 
lying  nearly  horizontally  about   100  ft.  beneath  the  top  of 
the  London  clay  at  Highgateand  Hampstead  Heath,  and  a 
bed  of  exactly  the  same   character  very  near  the  summit 
of  Norwood   Hill,  and  this  bed  has  not   been  found  any- 
where   between    the    two    places.       Therefore,    these    two 
patches   of  sand    are    all    that    is    left    of   one  bed   which 
stretched     right    across    London,    which    bed,    with    many 
beneath   it,  have  all  been  worn  and  washed   away  by  some 
current  of  water  running  east   and  west,  and   forming   the 
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Valley  of  the  Thames.  Under  some  parts  of,  the  river  the 
yet  existing  remains  of  an  ancient  forest  prove  how  the 
Thames  has  swerved  from  its  original  channel. 

From  the  Wandle  on  the  west,  to  the  Ravensbourne 
on  the  east,  about  eight  miles  in  length  by  a  varying 
width  of  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  miles,  was  a  tract  of 
low-lying  land  forming  a  lagoon,  over  which  the  tide  regularly 
ebbed  and  flowed  twice  in  twenty-four  hours,  submerging 
what  Sir  Walter  Besant  calls  the  great  South  Marsh.  In 
the  course  of  time  little  islets  were  formed  by  the  gradual 
accumulation  of  the  flotsam  and  jetsam,  the  reeds  and  the 
rubbish,  and  these  subsequently  came  to  be  known  as 
Southwark,  Bermondsey,  Rotherhithe,  Battersea,  Newington, 
and  Kennington. 

The  geologist  has  unearthed  from  the  river  drifts, and  in 
the  earth  and  breccia  accumulated  in  caves,  evidences  of 
primitive  man  and  his  very  imperfect  culture,  whilst  the 
archaeologist  has  established  a  tolerably  complete  sequence 
of  events  from  the  remote  past  in  which  man  stands  in  the 
geological  foreground  down  to  the  borders  of  History.  To 
both,  as  the  learned  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins  well  says, 
"  we  owe  the  knowledge  of  the  various  steps  by  which  man 
slowly  freed  himself  from  the  bondage  of  the  natural  con- 
ditions under  which  all  other  creatures  live  ;  of  the  suc- 
cessive discoveries  of  the  use  of  polished  stone,  bronze,  and 
iron  ;  of  the  domestication  of  animals  ;  of  the  cultivation  of 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  ;  of  the  introduction  of  the  arts — in  a 
word,  of  all  those  things  by  which  man  has  become  what 
the  historian  finds  him." 

Some  240,000  years  ago  the  avant-couriers  of  our 
modern  civilisation,  men  of  the  "  river  drift,"  lived  in  the 
valley  of  the  Thames.  The  various  layers  of  the  old  river 
gravels  of  Pleistocene  times,  have  revealed  to  us  some  inter- 
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esting  relics,  which  discover  mankind  to  be  living  under 
conditions  wholly  unlike  those  which  exist  to-day.  There 
was  an  abundance  of  food,  but  the  rude  flint  implements  he 
roughly  chipped  were  very  inadequate  for  the  chase,  His 
companions  were  red  deer,  wild  eat,  lions,  uri,  bisons,  bears, 
wild  hoars,  hyaenas,  rhinoceri,  the  great  hairy  mammoth, 
etc.     [nthejermyn  Street  Geological  Museum  you  may 


see  many  implements  of  a  similar  character  to  those  shown 
in  the  above  illustration.  They  are  made  of  flint,  and  bear 
very  clear  evidence  of  human  workmanship.  They  con- 
sist mainly  of  choppers,  scrapers  for  preparing  skins, 
pointed  flints  for  boring,  and  the  hache  or  celt,  an  oval 
instrument.  These,  by  the  slow  process  of  evolution, 
developed  into  the  axe,  chisel  and  wedge,  of  modern  times. 

With  the  setting  in  of  the  glacial  period  the  flora  and 
fauna  of  the  temperate  zone  became  arctic,  and  poor 
shivering  humanity  surveyed  the  desolation  of  a  frozen 
world.  He  dwelt  in  caverns,  whither  he  was  followed  by 
stealth}'  and  gigantic  foes,  passing  his  life  in  a  cruel 
struggle  for  existence,  making  up  in  superior  cunning  what 
he  lacked  in  physical  -strength. 

A  vast  range  of  time  and  wide  gap  of  different  con- 
ditions separate  the  "  rude  savages  of  the  Palaeolithic  or  Old 
Stone    Age   from   the  progressive  races  of  the  succeeding 
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periods  into  which  prehistoric  time  is  divided,  namely,  the 

Neolithic  or  Newer  Stone 
Age,  the  Age  of  Bronze,  and 
lastly,  the  Age  of  Iron,  which 
merges  into  the  brief  and 
modern  period  embraced  by 
the  historian."  In  the  Newer 
Stone  Age  great  improve- 
ments were  made  ;  the 
weapons  were  ground  and 
polished,  and  rubbed  down 
to  sharp  edges  and  points, 
thus  making  them  more  use- 
ful. Saws  of  carefully  notched 
flint  were  used,  and  bows  and 
arrows  and  harpoons  of  bone 
came  into  use.  The  implements  in  vogue  were  used  for 
all  the  purposes  to  which  iron  was,  in  later  ages,  applied. 
The  common  domestic  animals,  the  dog,  horse,  ox,  sheep, 
goat,  pig,  were  well  known,  as  were  also  wheat  and  barley. 
In   neither   the  first   nor  second  Stone  Age  did  men 


build    houses.     Like    the    primitive    inhabitants    of   most 
civilised  countries,  they  were  troglodytes  or  cave-dwellers, 

(i)  Flint  arrow  head.       (2)  Stone  axe.       (3)  Flint  knife.      (4)  Bone  harpoon. 
(5)  Bone  needle.  (6)  Horn.  (7)  Narrow  scoop. 
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as  proud,  perhaps,  of  their  ancestors  as  any  ol  us.  Their 
habits  of  life  were  yik\c  and  debased;  their  drink  was  a 
mixture  of  milk  and  blood;  they  had  a  community  ol 
wives,  and  they  killed  the  old  men  when  unfit  to  work.* 

A  very  long  time  alter  the  Stone  Age  came  the  lake- 
dwellers,  of  whom  Herodotus  speaks.  Their  method  of 
building  was  to  make  a  platform  of  stones,  earth  and  sticks 
jn  the  shallows  of  the  lake  so  as  to  form  an  island,  on 
which  they  erected  their  huts,  thus  having  more  comfort 
and  greater  security.  They  were  much  more  civilised  than 
the  cave-dwellers.  They  had  learned  to  make  pottery  and 
even  to  weave  a  kind  of  cloth  made  of  reeds  or  rushes. 
Huts  of  a  very  similar  character  were  erected  by  the  Danes 
and  also  the  fisher  folk  at  the  mouths  of  the  Fleet  and 
Wallbrook,  for  salmon  and  many  kinds  of  fish  were  plentiful 
in  the  then  silvern  Thames  and  its  tributaries. 

Our  genial  friend  "  Dagonet,"  once  had   "  An   Aspira- 
tion "   for   primitive   life.     Evidently  he  had  well   digested 
the  evolutional')7  theory,  for  he  turns  the  vast  deductions  of 
the  savansinto  easy-flowing  rhyme  : 

I  would  I  might  have  had  the  luck 

To  live  some  million  years  ago 
Ere  man,  emerging  from  the  ruck; 

Contrived  so  many  things  to  know  ; 
Ere  sense  of  sin  could  mar  his  rest, 

And  laws  had  not  invented  crimes. 
No  qualms  of  conscience  life  opprest 

Say  those  who  write  of  early  times. 

As  onward  still  the  ages  rolled, 

Came  culture  with  its  blasting  breath 

To  bid  the  ills  of  life  unfold 

And  give  new  pangs  and  fears  to  death. 

*   "  The  Story  of  Creation,"  by  Edward  Clodd,  is  a  splendid  text  book,  and  is 
easy  of  understanding  by  the  non  scientific  reader. 
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With  weakened  muscles,  quickened  nerves, 
With  aching  limbs  and  heated  brain, 

Our  race  to-day  from  nature  swerves, 
And  life  becomes  an  overstrain. 

And  when  the  strain  was  at  its  height, 

My  span  of  wild  unrest  began  ; 
Fate  pounced  upon  this  luckless  wight 

And  set  him  here  a  modern  man — 
A  worried,  bustled,  nervous  thing, 

A  victim  of  the  age  of  steam  ; 
With  tearful  eyes  and  hands  that  ring, 

Of  Prehistoric  times  I  dream. 

Kind  fortune  come,  my  woes  assuage, 

Bend  down  and  mark  a  modern's  moan, 
And  bear  me  through  the  golden  age, 

Through  times  of  iron,  bronze,  and  stone  ! 
Back,  back  before  the  men  with  tails, 

A  million  years  before  the  flood, 
To  where  the  search  of  science  fails, 

And  leave  me  happy  in  the  mud. 

I  am  sure  we  are  all  glad  that  Mr.  George  R.  Sims  is 
a  modern  man  ;  he  is  so  well  adapted  to  his  environment, 
his  efforts  being  on  the  upward  and  onward  side  of  progres- 
sive humanity. 

The  earliest  historic  civilisations  were  all  acquainted 
with  metals,  chiefly  bronze,  a  mixture  of  copper  and  tin, 
and  with  this  the  Bronze  Age  begins.  In  British  tombs 
of  this  period  were  found  remains  of  two  out  of  the  four 
Aryan  races  of  the  Continent — the  Celts  and  the  Belgae. 
"One  of  these,"  says  Isaac  Taylor,  " arrived  towards  the 
close  of  the  Neolithic  Age,  before  which  time  Britain  seems 
to  have  been  inhabited  by  one  race  only,  which  may 
possibly  have  descended  from  the  people  of  Palaeolithic 
times,  and  who  may  even  have  migrated  from  the  Continent 
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with  the  great  pachyderms  before  the  formation  ol  the 
( lhannel." 

Bronze  weapons  gradually  superseded  stone,  and  by 

the  introduction  of  the  new  material  wars  became  more 
frequent,  and  the  great  superiority  of  the  civilisation,  of 
which  it  is  the  emblem,  led  to  the  invasion  of  Britain, 
nearl)  every  part  of  which  was  conquered  by  the  vanguard 

of  the  great  Aryan  arm\-,  ultimately  designed  to  rule  the 
West  and  dominate  the  East  Thus  we  see  that  nations 
have  been  and  are  manufactured  entirely  by  war. 

The  Iron  Age,  we  have  been  told,  was  just  before  the 
dawn  of  authentic  history.  Tubal  Cain  was  one  of  the  first 
artificers  in  copper 
and  iron.  This  son  of 
Lamech,  the  Cainite, 
by  his  wife  Zillah,  has 
been  identified  by 
some  with  Vulcan,  j 
and  by  others  with 
Dwalinn,  the  demon 
smith  of  Scandinavian 
mythology  ;  whilst  to 
the  Scythian  race, 
who  were  workers  in 
metals,  Tubal  sug- 
gests themselves  in 
connection  with  Tubal 
Cain,  the  might)'  war- 
rior and  skilful  master-workman  of  our  book  of  Genesis. 
This  may  be  the  origin  of  the  first  blacksmith's  shop. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  rude  river-drift  man,  not  able, 
perhaps,  to  tell  the  number  of  his  fingers,  to  him  who,  with 
the  far-reaching  instruments  of  mathematics,  measures  the 
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stars  and  weighs  the  ocean  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  ;  but 
extremes  in  all  departments  of  life  meet  us,  and  that  old 
fellow  helped  lay  the  foundations  of  our  modern  polity  and 
culture. 

In  the  hunting  stage  men  were  mere  animals  of  prey, 
and  the  human  herd  wandered  aimlessly  about,  sleeping,  as 
Virgil  suggests,  in  the  "  embowering  thicket  or  the  hollow 
trunk."  They  were  timid,  ferocious,  and  distrustful.  Tribes 
weaker  than  their  neighbours  were  at  length  compelled  to 
draw  together  for  mutual  protection  and  form  a  society.  A 
favourable  spot  in  the  forest  was  cleared,  and  the  first 
attempts  at  architecture  made  ;  a  town  was  formed,  and 
fortifications  erected,  the  shaggy  tenants  of  the  forest 
giving  way  before  the  formidable  impact  of  primitive 
civilisation.  In  its  original  condition  the  town  was  a 
federation,  each  family  a  little  kingdom  with  paterfamilias 
as  king  and  priest.  As  the  town  progressed  in  power  and 
importance,  the  advantage  of  centralisation  was  perceived, 
and  a  strong  man  or  leader  was  elected  to  execute  the 
voice  of  the  majority.  A  fair,  or  market,  was  held,  barter 
introduced,  and  trade  carried  on.  Wants  were  multiplied, 
the  land  was  cultivated,  the  riverside  used  for  mills  and 
manufactories,  and  the  sea-coast  for  commerce.  And  so 
the  old  fable  was  realised  :  "  Man  begged  of  the  forest  a 
handle  for  his  hatchet,  and  when  he  obtained  the  boon  he 
used  it  in  felling  the  whole." 

In  some  such  way  as  this  South wark  came  to  be.  And 
stroll  where  we  will  that  remote  ancestor  of  ours,  that  per- 
tinacious savage,  alluded  to  by  Walter  Thornbury,  with  "his 
limbs  stained  blue  and  his  flint  axe  red  with  blood,  is  a 
ghost  not  easily  exorcised  from  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
and  in  some  Welsh  veins  his  blood  no  doubt  flows  to 
this  day." 
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The  lour  gladiatorial  relics*  delineated  in  the  accom 
panying  plate  may  justly  be  numbered  among  the  most 
curious  Roman  remains  which  have  yel  been  brought  to 
light  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Thames.  They  were 
exhumed  together  in  March,  1S65,  in  Stoney Street,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Borough  Market.  In  spite  of  their  novel 
character,  they  are  unquestionably  genuine  antiques  of  the 
greatest  rarity. 

The  knife,  or  dagger* (Fig.  1 ),  is  thirteen  and  three- 
quarter  inches  in  length,  the  hilt,  like  the  two-edged  blade, 
being  of  iron,  and  having  a  singular  looking  head  wrought 
on  what  may  be  termed  the  pommel.  The  grip  is  partly 
annulated  and  cleft,  spreading  above  and  below,  the  nether 
branches  serving  as  a  sort  of  guard. 

Of  still  higher  interest  and  greater  novelty  is  the 
tridentil  implement  shown  in  Fig.  2.  It  is  about  twelve 
inches  in  length,  and  like  the  "  pugio "  or  "  culter,"  is 
entirely  of  iron.  This  central  prong  is  considerably  taller 
than  the  two  lateral  ones,  and  has  a  spear-shaped  cusp, 
whereas  those  on  either  side  are  simple  quadrangular  spikes. 
At  a  short  distance  below  this  tridentil  head  is  a  crescent- 
shaped  bar  with  the  points  deflected.  The  socketed  stem 
measures  a  full  inch  across  the  mouth,  so  that  it  would 
permit  of  its  being  mounted  on  a  stout  wooden  staff. 

The  two  remaining  articles  are  both  of  terra-cotta, 
but  of  widely  different  fabrics.  The  largest  (Fig.  3)  is  a 
good  specimen  of  a  two-handled  "  cadus,"  a  vessel  much 
employed  in  ancient  times  for  holding  wine,  oil,  honey, 
salted  fish,  dried  fruits,  etc.  The  concluding  item  (Fig.  4) 
of  this  most  extraordinary  group  of  Roman  remains  is  a 
beautiful  "  guttus,"  a  vessel  employed  as  an  oil-cruet  on  the 

*  For  a  full  description  see  a  booklet  "  On  some  Gladiatorial  Remains,"  by 
II.    Sver  Cuming,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
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table,  and  as  a  Bask   for  the  same  lubricating  fluid  in  the 

bath  and  <  ither  places. 

Merc  are  some  other   Roman   remain         In  1786  the 
vessel    Fig.  1)  was  discovered  in  digging  a  well  at   Messrs. 


■ 


Barclay  and  Perkins,  the  well-known  brewers,  and  contained 
several  Roman  coins.  Fig.  2  represents  one  of  the  two 
hypocaust  flues  found  in  the  same  premises  in  1806.  These 
flues  communicated  the  heat  from  the  fires  in  the  base- 
ment, a  system  which  has  been  developed  marvellously  in 
modern  times,  especially  by  Messrs.  C.  P.  Kinnell  and  Co., 
of  Southwark  Street,  by  their  beautifully  decorated  and 
perfectly    constructed    radiators.       Fig.    3    is    an     annulet 
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Fig.    4    exhibits    a    sepulchral     lamp     used     at    funeral 
ceremonies. 

Kent,  Caesar  tells  us,  was  by  far  the  most  civilised  of  any 
part  of  Britain,  which  has  probably  given  rise  to  the 
suggestion  that  London  was  originally  south  of  the 
Thames,  namely,  at  Southwark.  "  It  was  from  the  reports 
by  merchants,"  says  Pennant,  "  that  Caesar  received  the  first 
intelligence  of  the  nature  of  our  country,  which  induced 
him  to  undertake  the  invasion  of  Britain,  and  which  in  after 
times  laid  the  foundation  of  its  conquest  by  the  Romans." 

Caesar,  who,  as  you  know,  was  one  of  the  master- 
spirits of  a  remarkable  age,  attempted  the  conquest  of 
Britain,  making  two  journeys  thereto  in  55,  54  B.C.  In  his 
incomparable  Commentaries  he  refers  to  the  Britons  and 
Gauls  as  a  forest  people,  who  impeded  his  march  by  felling 
timber  as  they  retreated  before  him.  "  Forests,"  wrote 
Strabo,  "  were  the  only  towns  in  use  among  them,  which 
were  formed  by  cutting  down  a  large  circle  of  wood,  and 
erecting  huts  within  it,  and  sheds  for  cattle."  To  fortify 
these  towns  they  used  thorny  trees,  strengthened  with 
stakes.  From  the  "  Agricola  "  of  Tacitus  we  learn  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Britain  at  that  period  were  Belgic,  Celtic, 
and  Iberic,  familiar  with  the  use  of  iron,  and  formidable 
foes  to  the  Roman  legions. 

The  "  first  foot "  of  the  Romans  in  London  seems  to 
have  been  in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  Tacitus  speaks  of  the 
City  as  being  famed  for  "  its  great  concourse  of  merchants 
and  its  vast  commerce."  For  this  purpose,  useful  for  situa- 
tion was  London.  In  A.D.  61,  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  the 
Roman  power  in  Britain  was  very  nearly  extinguished. 
The  heroine,  Boadicea,  Queen  of  the  Iceni,  indignant 
at  the  personal  insults  offered  to  her  and  her  family,  and 
the  cruelties  of  the  conquerors  to  the  unhappy  Britons,  made 
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a  sudden  revolt,  and  destroyed  ( 'amal<><  luniiin  (*.*.,  Maldon, 

Essex),  after  putting  all  the  colonists  to  the  sword. 

Suetonius  made  a  forced  march  from  his  conquests  in 
North  Wales  to  London,  hut  he  was  compelled  to  retire 
before  the  enraged  Boadicea,  who,  without  distinction  of 
sex  or  age,  put  to  the  sword  the  inhabitants  and  fired  the 
city  .md  suburbs.  In  Verulamium,  Camalodunum,  and 
Londinium  it  is  computed  seventy  thousand  British  and 
Roman  allies  perished. 

From  369  till  412  London  was  reckoned  the  capital  of 
Britain  and  enjoyed  the  title  of  Augusta.  After  the  departure 
of  the  Romans,  London  was  held  by  the  Britons  for  about 
nine  years.  The  warlike  Saxons  under  Henghist  and  Horsa, 
landed  at  Ebbsflete  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet  in  448,  and  at 
Crayford,  Kent,  defeated  the  Britons,  who  retired  to  the 
capital,  and  London  disappears  almost  entirely  from  history 
until  604,  when  it  becomes  the  ecclesiastical  capital  of  the 
East  Saxons  and  the  chief  town  of  the  Kingdom  of  Essex, 
Mellitus  being  the  first  bishop.  Sebert  was  the  first  Christian 
king,  and  his  maternal  uncle  Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent, 
founded  here  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Paul.  Apart  from 
its  bridge,  however,  London  seems  to  have  been  a  place  not 
highly  esteemed,  as  the  Saxons  preferred  to  fight  outside 
walls,  and  the  place  was  abandoned.  Tillage  itself  was 
almost  wholly  neglected.  The  inhabitants  even  seem  to 
have  been  eager  to  prevent  any  advancement  whatever 
toward  civilisation. 

King  Alfred  was  the  actual  founder  of  historic  London. 
He  saw  its  possibilities,  and  repairing  the  walls  made  it  the 
capital  of  all  England.  During  seven  years  he  successfully 
defended  the  banks  of  .the  river  Thames,  and  no  Danish 
army  would  ever  again  have  forced  the  frontier  had  the  king 

*  See  Pennant's  account  of  London. 
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and  the  people  of  Wessex  properly  understood  each  other.. 
He  was  in  advance  of  his  times,  and  his  superior  knowledge 
of  languages,  men,  and  manners  led  him  to  set  but  little 
value  upon  the  legislative  intelligence  or  wisdom  of  the 
great  national  council.  He  defended  the  nation  and  sought 
to  benefit  his  people,  but  they  thought  that  life  free  of  all 
restraint  of  far  more  importance  than  regularity  in  public 
affairs,  and  they  suffered  accordingly. 

Deserted  by  his  people,  the  king  retired  to  Athelney, 
a  peninsula,  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Tone  and  Parret, 
in  Somersetshire,  there  to  meditate  on  the  best  means  of 
saving  his  people.  He  gathered  the  western  folk  together,, 
assigning  a  spot  called  Egbert's  Stone,  as  a  meeting  place, 
for  all  Saxons  who  would  arm  and  fight.  Under  the 
banner  of  West-Sex,  with  its  emblem  of  the  white  horse, 
Alfred  attacked  and  defeated  the  Danes  at  Ethandun, 
now  called  Edington,  and  utterly  broke  their  power.  He 
thus  won  for  himself  a  splendid  name  and  saved  an  almost 
ruined  country.  The  results  which  have  accrued  from 
Alfred's  victory,  would  beggar  our  rich  English  vocabu- 
lary fitly  to  discribe.  "  Unsurpassable  in  courage,  wise  in 
council,  the  founder  of  a  code  of  English  laws,  flawless  in 
conduct,  the  originator  of  our  navy,  a  shining  splendour 
alike  in  real  history  and  in  tradition,  he  still  holds  his  pre- 
eminent place  in  English  history;  the  one  man  without 
whom  this  world-embracing  Empire  of  ours  could  not  have 
been.  Alfred  was  the  veritable  maker  and  father  of  his 
race."  In  the  year  901  he  laid  down  the  burden  of  his  days, 
and  it  is  a  striking  historical  coincidence,  that  a  thousand 
years  should  mark  the  space  which  intervenes  between  the 
death  of  the  greatest  of  our  kings  and  that  of  the  first 
Empress  of  her  house.  "  She  has  been  a  pattern  to  all 
sovereigns    living  with  her  and  to  all  that  shall    succeed.. 
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Saba  was  never  more  covetous  of  wisdom  and  fair  virtue 

than  this  true   soul  has  been.      Truth    has   nursed    her,   holy 
and    heavenly    thoughts    have    counselled     her,    and    tl  1 

about  her  have  read  the  perfect  ways  of  honour." 

The  Queen  is  dead  !  So  sounds  the  cry 

When,  in  the  midst  of  strife, 
All  nations  halt  to  heave  a  sigh 
For  one  who  enters  Life. 

The  Queen  is  dead  !  Victoria? 

Nay  !   Death  hath  no  such  ring 
As  vibrates  now  'twixt  earth  and  Heaven 

And  makes  the  songless  sing. 

The  Queen  is  dead  ?  Long  live  the  Queen 

In  character  best  known, 
To  live  and  cling  as  evergreen 

Around  the  British  throne. 
The  Queen  is  dead  ?  Nay,  God's  own  Queen 

To  bless  the  world  was  lent, 
And  with  her  Virtue  crowns  the  King 

Whose  reign  is  yet  unspent. 

The  accession  of  Edward  VII.  is  the  landmark  which 

divides    the  first   thousand   years    of  nationhood  from  the 

second.    To  him  we  offer  a  respectful  homage  and  affection. 

Hail  to  the  crown  by  freedom  shaped  to  gird 
An  English  sovereign's  brow — and  to  the  throne 
Whereon  he  sits  !  Whose  deep  foundations  lie 
In  veneration  and  the  people's  love ; 
Whose  steps  are  equity,  whose  seal  is  law. 

Our  King  has  succeeded  to  the  world-wide  functions 
and  heavy  responsibilities  so  nobly  discharged  by  his 
revered  mother.  He  has  promised  to  maintain  and  uphold 
that  noble  old  structure,  that  brave  old  constitution  which 
our  fathers  reared  to  shelter  their  liberties,  and  under 
whose  shade  we  can  each  according  to  our  light  worship 
our  Heavenly  Father,  and  work  out  our  righteous  secular 
purposes  without  fear  or  oppression.    He  will  keep  his  word. 

C2 
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Sail  on,  O  ship  of  State  ! 
Sail  on,  O  Union,  strong  and  great ! 
Humanity  with  all  its  fears, 
With  all  the  hopes  of  future  years, 
Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate  ! 
We  know  what  Master  laid  thy  keel, 
What  workmen  wrought  thy  ribs  of  steel, 
Who  made  each  mast,  and  sail,  and  rope, 
What  anvils  rang,  what  hammers  beat, 
Where  shaped  the  anchors  of  thy  hope  ! 
Fear  not  each  sudden  sound  and  shock, 
'Tis  of  the  wave  and  not  the  rock ; 
'Tis  but  the  flapping  of  the  sail, 
And  not  a  rent  made  by  the  gale  ! 
In  spite  of  rock  and  tempest's  roar, 
Sail  on,  nor  fear  to  breast  the  sea  ! 
Our  hearts,  our  hopes  are  all  with  thee ; 
Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  tears ; 
Our  faith  triumphant  o'er  our  fears, 
Are  all  with  thee — are  all  with  thee  ! 

About  A.D.  990  seven  Danish  ships  came  to  the  Isle  of 
Thanet,  and  ravaged  the  surrounding  country.  They  were 
of  the  same  Teutonic  race  as  the  "English,"  but  unlike 
the  English  who  were  now  Christian,  the  Northmen  who  had 
replaced  them  in  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  retained 
the  heathen  worship  of  their  common  ancestry.*  The  indo- 
lent and  vain-glorious  Ethelred  paid  these  pirates  the  sum 
of  ten  thousand  pounds  to  quit  the  country,  which  they  did, 
but  money,  it  seemed,  could  be  had  for  the  asking,  and  the 
winds  of  spring  brought  to  the  Thames  a  fleet  of  eighty 
vessels,  commanded  by  Olave  of  Norway,  and  Sweyn  of 
Denmark.  Terms  were  agreed  upon  by  consent  of  the  Witan, 
and  Ethelred  crossed  the  itching  palms  of  the  two  kings 
with  gold.    Twenty-four  thousand  pounds  settled  the  trouble 

*  The  first  Danish  invasion  was  in  787 ;  the  last  king  died  at  Lambeth  in  IO42. 
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with  them.  Olave  made  a  journey  to  Andover,  where 
Ethelred  lived,  and  received  the  rite  of  confirmation  from 
the  English  bishops,  as  well  as  many  rich  presents  from  the 
king,  and  in  due  course  the  appellation  of  Saint  from 
the  Church  of  Rome.  To  raise  the  money  a  tax  was 
imposed  upon  the  people,  called  dancgeld.  In  1002  the 
king  conceived  a  most  horrible  plan  for  extirpating  the 
invaders.  He  caused  all  the  Danes  that  were  in  England 
to  be  massacred  on  St.  Brice's  Day,  November  13th.  This 
dastardly  proceeding  brought  about  deserved  and  terrible 
punishment.  To  revenge  their  kindred,  the  Danes  came 
over  in  large  force  under  Sweyn,  and  in  one  of  their 
expeditions  they  took  Alphege,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
prisoner ;  and  because  he  would  not  rob  his  church  to  obtain 
his  ransom  of  three  thousand  pounds  of  silver,  they  pelted 
him  to  death  with  ox-bones. 

Ethelred  espoused  the  sister  of  Richard,  the  fourth 
Duke  of  Normandy,  hoping  thereby  to  secure  his  brother- 
in-law's  assistance  against  the  Northmen,  but  in  this  he  was 
not  successful. 

Whilst  Ethelred  was  in  exile,  Sweyn,  King  of  Denmark, 
reigned  (1013-14).  On  his  death,  his  son,  was  chosen  by 
the  Danish  soldiers  and  sailors  in  his  stead.  Ethelred  came 
back  and  re-assumed  regal  insignia  ;  but  it  is  not  clear  over 
what  extent  of  territory  he  reigned. 

The  Danes  under  Knut  gave  Ethelred  some  trouble,  but 
by  the  aid  of  Olave,  who  returned  to  England  in  1014, 
the  Danes  were  driven  out  of  London  and  Southwark. 
Emerson  tells  us  that  England  yielded  to  the  Danes  and 
Northmen  in  the  10th  and  11th  centuries,  and  was  the 
receptacle  into  which  -all  the  strenuous  mettle  of  their 
countries  was  poured.  But  the  piratical  expeditions  ex- 
hausted these  nations,  like  a  tree  which  bears  much  fruit 
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when  young,  hence  they  have  been  second-rate  Powers 
ever  since.  It  was  a  tardy  recoil  of  these  invasions  when 
in  1801  the  English,  under  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  with  Nelson 
as  his  second  in  command,  destroyed  the  Danish  fleet  in  the 
roads  of  Copenhagen,  a  victory  recently  celebrated  by  a 
poet  of  the  London  Daily  Mail,  as  follows  : — 

'Twas  when  we  sea-dogs  lay  in  Copenhagen  Bay, 

A-teaching  of  the  Danes  to  be  civil-like,  d'ye  see, 
That  a  little  thing  occurred  of  which  you  may  have  heard, 

As  a  specimen  of  what  a  British  officer  can  be. 
We  was  deafened  with  the  roar  of  the  cannon  from  the  shore, 

And  the  screamin'  of  the  shot  about  our  ears ; 
We  was  workin'  in  the  smoke  on  the  bloody  decks  of  oak, 

To  the  tune  of  rollin'  guns  and  British  cheers. 

Yes,  I  believe  you,  boys,  there  was  such  a  thunderin'  noise, 
You  couldn't  think  of  nothin'  but  the  row ; 

But,  through  all  the  blood  and  flame,  there  was  one  man 
played  the  game, 
And  I  only  wish  we  had  him  with  us  now. 

It  was  Nelson,  glorious  Nelson  ;  he  was  standin'  on  the  poop, 

And  we  see  the  battle-fury  a-flashin'  in  his  eye, 
As  we  had  seen  it  oft — when  a  signal  flew  aloft  : 

"  Cease  firin',"  says  the  Admiral;  "Cease  firm',"  was  the  cry. 
Then  our  Nelson,  seein'  the  pass,  to  his  blind  eye  claps  the  glass: 

"  Confound  it,  boys,  I'm  blistered  if  I  sees 
That  'ere  signal — not  a  line.    Here's  my  answer ;  you'll  keep  mine 

For  closer  battle  flyin'  to  the  breeze." 

Ah,  that  was  Nelson,  boys ;  catch  him  lettin'  go  his  grip ; 

He  didn't  fear  a-gettin'  in  a  row  • 
In  the  midst  of  blood  and  flame  he'd  carry  through  his  game, 

And  I  only  wish  we  had  him  with  us  now. 

In  10 1 4  Ethelbert  was  succeded  by  his  valiant  son 
Edmund  Ironsides.  Knut  still  had  designs  on  London,  and 
as  he  could  not  get  his  fleet  past  London  Bridge,  dug  a 
canal  round  Southwark  and  got  his  boats  into  the  river  at 
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Westminster;  but  he  failed  to  capture  London.  On  the 
death  of  Edmund  in  1016  the  whole  kingdom  came  into 
the  possession  of  Knut,   who   was  the  greatest  and  most 

powerful  monarch  of  the  time. 

On  the  death  of  Knut  in  1035,  the  Witan  bestowed 
upon  Harold,  the  youngest  son  of  Knut,  by  his  first  wife 
Alfgiva,  all  the  provinces  north  of  the  Thames,  whilst 
Wesscx  in  the  south,  was  allotted  to  Hardicanutc,  son  of 
Knut's  second  wife,  Emma  ;  but  no  event  of  any  import- 
ance occurred  in  this  reign,  the  king  falling  down  dead  at  a 
drunken  orgie  held  at  Lambeth  in  honour  of  the  wedding 
of  his  standard-bearer  Tostig,  with  Goda,  the  daughter  of 
the  thane  Osgod  Clappa,  whose  estate  has  given  a  name  to 
the  large  and  important  suburb  of  Clapham. 

We  now  come  to  Edward  the  Confessor,  a  poor  spirit- 
less creature,  son  of  Ethelred  the  Unready,  who  was  made 
king  by  Earl  Godwin,  whose  only  daughter,  Editha, 
Edward  married.  She  was  a  "  young  person  of  great 
beauty,  culture,  modesty,  and  sweetness,  and  of  good 
instruction  in  letters."  Those  who  did  not  admire  the  pride 
of  character  of  her  father,  praised  her  for  not  resembling 
him,  which  was  thus  poetically  expressed :  sicut  spina 
rosam,  genuit  Godwinus  Eghitam — Godwin  is  the  parent  of 
Editha,  as  the  thorn  is  of  the  rose. 

To  the  court  of  Edward  in  105 1  came  Duke  William 
of  Normandy,  the  bastard  son  of  the  old  Duke  Robert-le- 
Diable,  as  he  was  called,  by  a  young  girl  named  Arlete,  of 
Falaise,  whom  he  had  accidentally  met  on  his  return  from 
the  chase,  whilst  she  was  washing  linen  at  a  brook.  Duke 
Robert  loved  her  much,  and  brought  up  the  child  with  much 
care.  When  seven  years  of  age  young  William's  father 
decided  on  a  walking  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  The  barons 
objected,  not  wishing  to  be  left  without  a  chief.     "  By  my 
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troth,"  said  Robert,  "  I  will  not  leave  you  without  a  lord  ;  I 
have  a  little  bastard,  who,  if  it  please  God,  will  grow  up  and 
prove  a  valiant  man  ;  and  I  am  certain  that  he  is  my  son. 
Receive  him,  therefore,  as  your  lord,  for  I  declare  him  to  be 
heir  unto  me,  and  I  give  him  seisin  from  this  moment  of 
the  duchy  of  Normandy  ;  choose  him  forthwith,  and,  before 
you  all,  I  will  possess  him  of  this  duchy  as  my  successor." 
There  were  a  few  dissentients,  but  generally  the  Normans 
did  as  they  were  bid — toutefois,  puisque  a  faire  leur  con- 
venoit,  accomplirent  sa  volente.  William  appeared  in  Eng- 
land more  like  a  king  than  Edward,  proceeding  through  the 
towns  and  visiting  castles  with  a  numerous  retinue,  nursing 
the  hope  that  he  would  in  due  time  succeed  Edward,  the 
unsuspecting  dupe  of  Norman  duplicity.  "In  this  way,"  as 
Wordsworth  says,  "the  woman-hearted  Confessor  prepared 
the  evanescence  of  the  Saxon  line." 

But  if  the  king  neglected  his  duty,  the  nation  did  not 
forget  itself,  neither  did  those  who  loved  it  and  were  anxious 
for  its  welfare.  Among  these  stands  out  clearly  and  distinctly 
Earl  Godwin,  a  Southwark  man,  son  of  Wulfnoth,  a  Saxon, 
who  was  outlawed  in  1009,  but  who  regained  his  estates  for 
his  valour  against  Knut.  The  earl  was  an  ambitious  man, 
fair  of  speech,  having  the  over-lordship  of  the  greater  part 
of  England.  He  was  the  tribune  of  the  people,  the  grand  old 
man,  if  it  so  please  you,  of  the  first  half  of  the  nth  century, 
leading  the  struggle  against  the  Confessor's  fondness  for 
foreigners,  thus  drawing  upon  himself  the  enmity  and 
antipathy  of  the  Court  underlings.  "  He  was  the  sense  of 
the  commonalty  carried  to  its  highest  degree.  He  had 
essentially  the  arts  of  party,  and  knew  how  to  touch  the 
fervid  heart  of  the  multitude.  In  a  few  words,  he  was 
British,  plain,  familiar,  kindly  to  all  men,  his  heart  open  to 
the  service  of  his  countrymen,  as  his  hospitable  doors  to  their 
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wants."    The  Normans  were  called  infamous  informers  and 
creators  of  discord  and  trouble,  and   long  life  and  su<  i 
were  wished  to  the  great  chief,  the  chief  magnanimous  by 

sea  and  land.  li  Curses,"  writes  Thierry,  "  were  heaped  on 
the  fatal  marriage  of  Ethelred  with  a  Norman  woman,  that 
union  contracted  to  save  the  country  from  a  foreign  in- 
vasion, but  from  which  there  now  resulted  a  new  invasion, 
a  new  conquest,  under  the  mask  of  peace  and  of  friendship." 

Being  commanded  by  Edward  to  chastise  by  military 
execution  the  burgesses  of  Dover  for  their  resistance  to  the 
arrogance  of  some  Norman  and  French  visitors,  Godwin 
refused,  saying  "It  is  not  fit  that  you  should  condemn,  with- 
out hearing,  men  whom  it  is  your  duty  to  protect." 

The  king's  anger  was  kindled  against  the  English  chief, 
and  he  was  summoned  to  appear  before  a  great  council 
convoked  at  Gloucester,  to  answrer  a  charge  of  disobedience 
and  rebellion.  The  old  radical  did  not  take  the  matter 
seriously  at  first,  but  learning  that  by  the  king's  influence 
and  the  intrigues  of  foreigners,  the  assembly  had  been 
seduced  and  was  about  to  pronounce  a  sentence  of  banish- 
ment against  him  and  his  sons,  Godwin  resolved  to  make 
an  appeal  to  the  English  people  against  the  strangers, 
and  raised  a  troop  of  volunteers  in  the  country  south  of  the 
Thames,  the  whole  extent  of  which  was  under  his  govern- 
ment. Harold,  his  eldest  son,  assembled  a  number  of  men 
along  the  eastern  coasts  between  the  Thames  and  the  gulf 
of  Boston,  or  the  Wash  ;  whilst  his  second  son,  Sweyn, 
engaged  in  this  patriotic  confederation  the  inhabitants  of 
the  banks  of  the  Severn  and  the  Welsh  frontier.  The 
three  forces  united  near  Gloucester,  and  a  message  was  sent 
to  the  king.  An  armistice  was  arranged,  and  Godwin  and 
the  king  agreed  that  their  differences  should  be  debated 
before  an  assembly  to  be  held  in  London.     The  king  can- 
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toned   his  forces  in  and  near  the  city  and  the  council  was 
opened  in  the  midst  of  a  camp,  under  the  influence  of  terror 
and  the  royal  seductions.      Godwin  refused  to  appear  with- 
out a  guarantee  of  personal  safety.     He  was  adjudged  wil- 
fully contumacious,  and  he,  and  his  sons  and  their  families, 
were  given  five  days  to  quit  England.     Godwin,  and  his 
three  sons,  Sweyn,  Tostig,  and  Gurth,  repaired  to  Flanders, 
whilst  the  other  two,  Harold  and  Leofwin,  went  via  Bristol 
to  Ireland.     Their  possessions  were  of  course  confiscated. 
The  mean-souled  king,  in  a  spirit  of  revenge  against  his 
father-in-law,  seized  his  own  wife's  dower,  robbed  her  of  her 
jewels,  and  allowing  her  only  the  attendance  of  one  maid, 
confined  her  closely  in  the  monastery  of  Wherwell.     It  was 
not  fit,  said  the  courtiers  ironically,  that  at  a  time  when  her 
family  were  suffering  banishment,  she  herself  should  sleep 
on  down.     She  was  wife  only  in  name.     Hume  tells  us  that 
such    was  the    absurd    admiration    paid    to    an    inviolable 
chastity  during  those  ages  that  his  conduct  towards  his  wife 
was  highly  celebrated  by  the  monkish  historian  and  greatly 
contributed  to  his  acquiring  the  title  of  Saint  and  Confessor. 
In  the  summer  of  1052  Godwin  returned  to  England. 
The  royal  troops,  the  navy,  and  vast  numbers  of  the  burghers 
and  peasants  hailed  him  joyfully.    "All  Kent,  the  foster- 
mother  of  the  Saxons,  sent  forth  the  cry, '  Life  or  death  with 
Earl  Godwin.'"     Fast  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land  went  the  messengers  and  riders  of  the  earl,  and  the  hosts 
with  one  voice  answered  the  cry  of  the  children  of  Horsa, 
"  Life    or   death   with    Earl    Godwin."      And    the   fleet  of 
Edward,  lying  in  wait  for    Godwin    at    Sandwich,  turned 
flag  and  prow  to  London,  the  fleet  of  the  earl   following, 
which  passing  London  Bridge,  "abode  at  Southwark  till  the 
flood-tide  came  up,"  and  on  either  shore  marched  tumul- 
tuous the  swarming  multitude. 
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"Now  this  was  the  manoeuvre  of  Godwin's  array.  His 
vessels  having  passed  London  Bridge,  they  rested  awhile  on 
the  banks  of  the  southward  suburb — (South-weorde,  since 
called  Soiithwark)-  -and  the  king's  ships  lay  to  the  north  ; 
but  the  fleet  of  the  earl,  after  a  brief  halt,  veered  majestic- 
all)-  round,  and  coming  close  to  the  Palace  of  Westminster 
inclined  northward,  as  if  to  hem  the  king's  ships.  Mean- 
while the  land  forces  drew  up  close  to  the  Strand,  almost 
within  bow-shot  of  the  king's  troops,  that  kept  the  ground 
inland.  1 1  igh  above  all  the  vessels  towered  the  majestic  bark, 
or  a^sca,  that  had  borne  Harold  from  the  Irish  shore.  Its 
fashion  was  that  of  the  ancient  sea-kings,  to  one  of  whom 
it  had  belonged.  Its  curved  and  mighty  prow,  richly  gilded, 
stood  out  far  above  the  waves :  the  prow,  the  head  of  the 
sea-snake  ;  the  stern,  its  spire  ;  head  and  spire  alike  glitter- 
ing in  the  sun."* 

Godwin  sent  his  messenger  Vebba,  the  thegn-born,  to 
Edward,  and  the  result  was  that  notwithstanding  all  the  wiles 
of  the  Norman,  Godwin  and  his  sons  were  restored  to  their 
lands  and  their  honours,  and  order  and  peace  were  restored. 

Harold  the  Second  was  a  son  of  Earl  Godwin. 
During  his  father's  banishment  in  105 1,  he  had  remained 
in  Ireland,  but  the  next  year,  together  with  his  brother 
Leofwin,  he  crossed  the  Channel  with  nine  ships  and 
defeated  the  men  of  Somerset  and  Devon  at  Porlock, 
joining  his  father  at  Portland,  and  sharing  the  latter's 
triumph  over  Edward.  Restored  to  favour,  he  became  the 
right  hand  of  King  Edward,  directing  the  affairs  of  state 
with  manliness  and  vigour.  "  His  handsome  and  stalwart 
figure,  and  his  gentle  and  conciliatory  temper  were  kingly 
qualities  that  sat  well  upon  his  sagacity,  his  military  skill, 
and  personal  courage."     At  the  beginning  of  1066  Edward 

*  See  "  Harold,"  by  Lord  Lytton,  Book  III.,  chapter  i. 
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died,  and  Harold  was  proclaimed  king  in  his  stead.  His 
reign  of  forty  weeks  was  a  troublesome  one,  but  in  battle 
he  was  successful  up  till  the  time  of  Duke  William  of 
Normandy's  landing  at  Pevensey.  From  Stamford  Bridge, 
Harold,  hearing  of  the  invasion,  with  hot  foot  marched  south- 
ward to  meet  him,  taking  up  an  almost  impregnable  position 
on  the  crest  of  a  hill.  From  nine  in  the  morning  till  long  after 
nightfall  on  the  14th  October,  1066,  the  English  fought  with 
the  most  dogged  courage,  but  "vain  was  the  might  of 
Harold,  vain  had  been  a  Harold's  might  in  every  Saxon," 
he  could  but  delay  the  weight  of  numbers.  Not  an  English- 
man fled,  but  rallying  round  the  standard,  as  Britons 
ever  do,  fell  with  it,  slaughtering  and  being  slaughtered. 
Harold,  and  his  brothers,  Gurth  and  Leofwine,  with  their 
body-guard  and  the  men  of  Kent,  died  in  that  last  desperate 
struggle,  and  the  Golden  Dragon  of  Wessex  and  the 
"  Fighting  Man  "  of  the  House  of  Godwin  fell  before  the 
rush  of  the  Norman  horsemen,  the  hissing  death-shaft 
crushing  into  the  dauntless  eye  of  Harold  on  the  blood- 
stained field  of  Senlac.  Thus  perished  the  last  native  king, 
than  whom  no  braver  or  more  heroic  figure  ever  filled  a 
throne. 

The  body  of  Harold  was  found  by  Eadgyth  Swannes- 
hals*  terribly  disfigured,  but  to  make  the  identity  certain 
she  unloosened  the  breast  mail,  when  she  found  "just  above 
the  silenced  heart  were  punctured,  in  the  old  Saxon  letters, 
the  word  Edith,  and  just  below  in  characters  more  fresh 
the  word  England." 

*  Literally,  Edith  of  the  Swan's  Neck.  She  was  the  beautiful  daughter 
of  Ethel  wolf,  a  Saxon  earl,  of  the  old  line  of  Mercia,  who  was  secretly 
murdered  by  the  orders  of  Hardicanute.  Edith  was  committed  to  the  care 
of  Hilda,  her  grandmother,  a  daughter  of  the  Royal  House  of  Denmark. 
Edith,  being  of  kin  to  Harold,  their  marriage  was  banned  by  the  Church,  but 
the  skein  of  their  lives  became  inextricably  enwoven. 
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"'See,  see!1  she  cried  in  piercing  accents;  and,  clasp- 
ing the  dead  In  her  .inns,  she  kissed  the  lips,  and  failed 
aloud,  in  words  of  the  tenderest  endearments,  as  if  she 
addressed  the  living.  All  there  then  knew  thai  the  search 
was  ended  ;  all  knew  that  the  eyes  of  love  had  recogni  ed 
the  dead. 

"'Wed,  wed,'  murmured  the  betrothed  ;  'wed  at  last! 
O  Harold,  Harold  !  the  words  of  the  Yala  were  true — and 
Heaven  is  kind!'  and  laying  her  head  gently  on  the 
breast  of  the  dead,  she  smiled  and  died." 

Harold,  it  is  said,  was  buried  in  his  own  church  at  the 
market  town  of  Waltham,  in  Essex,  and  in  the  east  end  of 
the  choir  used  to  be  shown  the  tomb  of  the  last  Saxon 
king,  inscribed  with  the  touching  words  "  Harold  Infelix." 
But  not  under  that  stone,  according  to  the  contemporary 
Norman  chronicler,  William  of  Poitiers,  mouldered  the  dust 
of  him  in  whose  grave  was  buried  an  epoch  in  human  annals. 

"  ■  Let  his  corpse,'  said  William  the  Norman,  '  let  his 
corpse  guard  the  coasts,  which  his  life  madly  defended. 
Let  the  seas  wail  his  dirge,  and  girdle  his  grave  ;  and  his 
spirit  protect  the  land  which  hath  passed  to  the  Norman's 
sway.' 

"  And  Mallet  de  Graville  assented  to  the  word  of  his 
chief,  for  his  knightly  heart  turned  into  honour  the  latent 
taunt  ;  and  well  he  knew  that  Harold  could  have  chosen 
no  burial  spot  so  worthy  his  English  spirit  and  his  Roman 
end.  The  tomb  at  Waltham  would  have  excluded  the 
faithful  ashes  of  the  betrothed,  whose  heart  had  broken  on 
the  bosom  she  had  found  ;  more  gentle  was  the  grave  in 
the  temple  of  heaven  and  hallowed  by  the  bridal  death- 
dirge  of  the  everlasting  sea. 

"  So,  in  that  sentiment  of  poetry  and  love,  which  made 
half  the  religion  of  a   Norman   knight,  Mallet  de  Graville 
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suffered  death  to  unite  those  whom  life  had  divided.  In 
the  holy  burial-ground  that  encircled  a  small  Saxon  chapel, 
on  the  shore,  and  near  the  spot,  on  which  William  had 
leapt  to  land,  one  grave  received  the  betrothed  ;  and  the 
tomb  of  Waltham  only  honoured  an  empty  name." 

To  commemorate  his  victory  on  the  wild  heath  of 
Senlac,  William  founded  in  1067  a  splendid  Benedictine 
abbey,  which  was  endowed  with  all  the  lands  within  a 
league  of  it,  and  had  the  privileges  of  sanctuary.  This 
was  the  famous  Battle  Abbey,  and  the  altar-stone  marked 
the  spot  where  Harold  fell.  Preserved  in  the  public  library 
of  Bayeux,  in  Normandy,  is  the  celebrated  tapestry  which 
is  said  to  have  been  the  work  of  Matilda,  wife  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  the  ladies  of  her  court.  It  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Queen  to  the  cathedral  of  Bayeux,  as  a 
token  of  appreciation  which  she  and  her  husband  felt  for 
the  aid  which  Bishop  Odo  rendered  in  the  battle  of 
Hastings.  It  is  a  panorama  of  sewed  work  representing 
the  invasion  and  conquest  of  Britain  by  the  Normans.  It 
has  encountered  many  dangers — fire,  revolution,  invasion, 
narrowly  escaping  destruction  by  the  Prussians,  in  1871, 
but  it  passed  unscathed  through  them  all,  with  its  colours 
as  fresh  as  when  executed — a  valuable  record,  generally 
considered  contemporary  with  the  events  it  depicts. 

William  next  marches  on  London,  and  Southwark, 
resisting  the  invading  Normans,  is  given  to  the  flames. 
From  here  the  Conqueror  looked  across  to  the  City,  and 
doubtless  "  remembered  that  twice  had  London  defied  the 
strength  of  Sweyn,  that  three  times  had  London  beaten 
off  the  great  King  Knut,  when  all  England  had  surrendered, 
that  in  six  sieges  London  had  always  been  victorious,"  and 
that  not  a  few  of  the  citizens  were  equally  anxious  to  thrash 
him.      London  fell,  as  did  Jerusalem  aforetime,  more  by 
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reason  of  internal  taction  than  its  own  wciI.ik     l,  and    there 

was  so  much  strength  left  that  William  deemed  it  prudent 
to  secure  allegiance  by  building  that  strong  fortress,  now 

calk-d  the  Tower  of  London,  on  the  site  of  a  Roman  keep, 
named,  by  the  old  Lombard  freemasons,  the  Juillet  Tower. 
London  received  a  charter  from  William,  or,  more  correctly, 
a  confirmation  of  the  previous  municipal  constitution.  "Be 
it  known  to  all  what  is  my  will.  It  is  that  you  should  all 
enjoy  your  national  laws  as  in  the  days  of  King  Edward  ; 
that  every  son  should  inherit  from  his  father,  on  the  demise 
of  his  father  ;  and  that  none  of  my  followers  should  do  you 
any  wrong."  By  employing  his  fox-like  cunning — calliditate 
regis  vulpina — which  the  old  writers  ascribe  to  him,  he  hoped 
to  lull  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  Londoners  which  he  dis- 
paired  of  breaking.*  Thus  the  inhabitants  of  the  great 
Saxon  city,  calculating  merely  their  own  gains  and  losses, 
separated  themselves  from  the  cause  of  those  who  were 
suffering,  and  allowed  the  Norman  to  depart  from  London 
with  the  flower  of  his  troops  on  a  further  expedition  of 
conquest — through  the  shires  of  Dorset  and  Devon  on  to 
Exeter,  where  the  mother  of  Harold  had  taken  refuge  after  the 
fatal  battle  of  Hastings,  devoting  the  remains  of  her  wealth 
to  the  cause  of  the  country  for  which  her  sons  had  poured 
out  their  souls  unto  death.  "  The  citizens  surrended  the 
town  because  their  chiefs  deceived  them,"  are  the  brief 
and    mournful   words    of  the   Saxon    chronicle. 

William  died  abroad  after  sacking  the  town  of  Nantes 
to  revenge  himself  of  a  silly  personal  jest.  The  manner  of 
his  death  was  as  follows  :  whilst  giving  directions  for  the 
burning  of  a  church,  his  horse  swerved  at  some  sparks  and 

*  With  the  exception  of-  Svveyn,  Knut,  Harold,  the  son  of  Knut,  and 
William,  from  Egbert  (802  A.D.)  to  Queen  Victoria,  the  blood  of  Cerdic,  the 
first  King  of  Wessex,  has  run  in  the  veins  of  every  English  ruler. 
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threw  him  forward  on  his  saddle,  causing  internal  injuries 
from  which  he  never  recovered.  He  was  feared  and  courted 
in  his  life,  but  in  death  there  was  none  too  poor  to  do  him 
reverence.  His  dead  body  was,  it  is  said,  stripped  and 
left  untended.  Even  when  he  was  taken  to  Caen  to  be 
buried  in  St.  Stephen's  Church,  which  he  had  founded  there, 
a  young  man  claimed  that  William  had  wrongfully  wrested 
the  ground  on  which  the  church  stood  from  one  of  his 
subjects,  and  refused  to  let  the  corpse  be  interred  until  the 
ground  was  paid  for. 

To  the  Briton  of  the  1 2th  century  groaning  under  the 
tyranny  and  exactions  of  the  Normans,  the  death-knell  of 
England  seemed  to  have  been  sounded,  but  students  of 
history  know  that  the  so-called  conquest  resulted  "  in  a 
consolidation  of  the  national  forces,  and  in  a  peaceable  and 
profitable  absorption  of  the  invaders,  with  their  arts  of  war 
and  peace,  and  as  much  of  their  language  as  served  to  enrich 
and  dignify  our  own  without  the  destruction  of  any  of  the 
native  elements."  Freeman  proudly  and  justly  boasts  that 
we,  and  we  alone  among  the  nations  of  Western  Europe, 
can  read  our  own  story  from  the  beginning  in  our  own 
tongue. 

Thus  writes  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson*  :  Twenty  thousand 
swashbucklers  landed  near  Hastings,  They  stole  all  they 
could  get  hold  of.  It  took  many  generations  to  trim,  comb, 
and  perfume  the  first  boat-load  of  Norse  pirates  into  royal 
highnesses  and  most  noble  Knights  of  the  Garter;  but  every 
sparkle  of  ornament  dates  back  to  the  Norse  boat.  The 
founders  of  the  House  of  Lords  were  greedy  and  ferocious 
dragoons,  sons  of  greedy  and  ferocious  pirates,  their  descent 
being  perpetuated  on  their  arms  by  the  leopard,  the  wolf, 
the  jackal,  the  snake,  etc.,  which  they  severally  resembled. 

*  Sec  "English  Traits." 
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Such  were  the  men  who  brought  into  England  the  titles  of 
nobleman  and  gentleman,  names  having  no  synonym  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  language. 

"Eight  centuries  have  rolled  away,  and  where  is  the 

Norman  now?  or  where  is  not  the  Saxon?  The  little  urn 
that  sufficed  for  the  mighty  lord  is  despoiled  of  his  very 
dust  ;*  but  the  tombless  shade  of  the  kingly  freeman  still 
guards  the  coasts,  and  rests  upon  the  seas.  In  man)'  a 
noiseless  field,  with  Thoughts  for  Armies,  your  relics,  () 
Saxon  Heroes,  have  won  back  the  victory  from  the  bones 
of  the  Norman  saints  ;  and  whenever,  with  fairer  fates, 
Freedom  opposes  Force,  and  Justice,  redeeming  the  old 
defeat,  smites  down  the  armed  Frauds  that  would  con- 
secrate the  wrong, — smile,  O  soul  of  our  Saxon  Harold, 
smile,  appeased,  on  the  Saxon's  land  !  " 

*   Rex  magnus  parva  jacet  hie  Gulielmus  in  urna. — 
Suflicit  et  magno  parva  Domus  Domino. 


THE    ANGLO-SAXON    OR    ENGLISH    KINGS. 

The  Saxon    Heptarchy  was    dissolved    A. I).   827,  and 
the  following  Saxon   Kings   ruled    England. 


Egbert 

- 

- 

827 

Edmund  - 

941 

Ethel  wulf 

- 

- 

836 

Edred 

946 

Ethelbald 

- 

- 

857 

Edwy        - 

955 

Ethelbert 

- 

- 

860 

Edgar 

959 

Ethelred  - 

- 

- 

866 

Edward  II.       - 

975 

Alfred       - 

- 

- 

871 

Ethelred  II.     - 

979 

Edward  I. 

- 

- 

901 

Edmund  Ironsides     - 

1016 

Athelstan 

- 

- 

925 

THE 

DANIS 

,H     PERIOD. 

Canute     - 

. 

. 

1016 

Harold  I. 

- 

- 

I035 

Hardicanute    - 

-    - 

1040 

THE    SAXON     LINE    RESTORED. 
Edward  the  Confessor     ....         1042 
Harold  II.       -----         -          1046 
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GENEALOGICAL    TABLES; 


SAXON    KINGS. 
EGBERT. 

Ethelwulf. 

I 
Alfred  the  Great. 

I 
Edward  (the  Elder). 

Edmund  (the  Magnificent). 

I 
EDGAR  (the  Tacific). 

Elgiva— ETHELRED—  EMMA 


NORMAN    DUKES. 
ROLF  (the  Ganger). 

William  (Longs word). 

I 
Richard  (the  Fearless). 


Duke  Richard 
(the  Good). 
SWEYN  GODWIN 

(the  Dane).  (EarlofWessex) 


(the  Unready). 


EDMUND 

(Ironside) 
(?)killed.   He  left  a 
family,  which  was 

supplanted. 


CNUT— illegitimate, 
(the 


(Norman) 

|  Dane) 
Hardicanute    Harold 
(the  Dane) 


Duke  Robert 
(the  Devil). 


EDWARD: 
(Confessor) 
died,  1066. 


-Edith.  HAROLD  WILLIAM 

(the  English  Earl)    (the  Conqueror) 
killed,  1066.  1066. 


THE   KINSHIP   OF   THE   SEVEN   KING   EDWARDS. 

Seven  Edwards  have  ruled  over  England  ;  twenty-one 
generations  separate  the  first  from  the  last.  The  table 
deals  only  with  the  Edwards  who  have  ruled  since  the 
Conquest,  in  the  year  of  which  (1066)  Edward  the 
Confessor,  the  last  Anglo-Saxon  king  of  the  old  royal 
line,  died.  Edward  VII.  is  descended  on  the  female 
side  from  the  first  four  Edwards,  his  male  ancestry  up 
to  this  point  being  from  the  kings  of  Scotland,  whom 
Edward  I.  and  Edward  II.  tried  to  oust.  With 
Edward  VII.  a  new  dynasty  begins,  for  the  Guelph  or 
Hanoverian  dynasty  came  to  an  end  in  Queen  Victoria. 
The  new  dynasty  which  His  Majesty  represents  will 
probably  be  known  as  that  of  Saxe-Coburg,  after  his 
father,  who  founded  it  in  this  country. 
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EDWARD   I. 
1239-1307  (aged  68) 

EDWARD   II. 
1 284- 1 327  (aged  43) 

EDWARD    III. 
1312-1377  (aged  65) 


Lionel, 

Duke  of  Clarence. 

I 
Lady  Phillippa  Plantagenet, 

mar.  Karl  of  March. 

I 
4th  Karl  of  March. 

I 
Lady  Ann  Mortimer, 

mar.  Richard  Plantagenet. 

I 
Richard  Duke  of  \  ork. 

I 
EDWARD    IV. 

1442-14S3  (aged  41). 


John  of  Gaunt, 

Duke  of  Lancaster. 

I 
John  de  Beaufort, 

1st  Karl  of  Somerset. 

I 
3rd  Karl  of  Somerset. 

I 
Margaret  Beaufort, 

mar.  Karl  of  Richmond. 


KDWARD   V. 

1470-1483  (aged  13). 


Margaret, 

mar.  Tames  IV.  of  Scotland. 

I 

Tames  V. 

i 

Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots. 

Tames   I.   of   England. 

I 

Princess  Elizabeth. 

I 

Princess  Sophia. 

i 

George  I. 

I 

George  II. 

I 

Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales. 

I 

George  III. 

I 
Duke  of  Kent. 

I 
Queen  Victoria. 

EDWARD   VII. 


Elizabeth— Henry  VII. 
I 

I 


Henry   VIII., 

mar.  Jane  Seymour. 

EDWARD   VI. 

1537-1553  (aged  16). 
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SOUTHWARK  &  THE  CITY. 


"  Having  treated  of  Wards  in  London  on  the  north  tide 
of  the  Thames,  in  number,  five  and  twenty,"  writes  Stow, 
'•  I  am  now  to  cross  over  the  said  river  into  the  Horough  of 
Southwark,  which  is  also  a  Ward  of  London,  without  the 
walls  on  the  west  .side  thereof,  as  I'ortsoken  on  the  east 
and  Farringdon  extra  on  the  west. 

"And  this  much  for  the  Borough  of  Southwark,  one  of 
the  twenty-six  wards  of  London,  which  hath  an  alderman,, 
deputies  three,  and  a  bailiff,  common  councilmen  nonev 
constables  sixteen,  .scavengers  six,  wardmote  inquest  twenty, 
and  is  taxed  to  the  fifteen  at  £17  17s.  6d." 

FROM  very  rude  and 
indefinite  beginning's 
London  has  become  the 
greatest  amongst  earth- 
ly cities,  as  famous  for 
its  chanties  and  hospi- 
tals, as  for  its  grandeur 
and  greatness,  with  a. 
wealth  that  surpasses 
the  fables  of  lost  Ata- 
lanta  "ruling  in  all  that 
governs  and  controls  the 
forces  and  actions  of  the 
world,"  and  regnant  in 
the  hearts  of  her  citi- 
zens, that  even  as  we  read  a  sense  of  its  responsibility 
must  come  over  us,  and  its  motto,  as  a  prayer  leap  to  our 
lips,  Domine  Dirige  N.os. 

The  portrait  on  this  page  is  that  of  Henry  Fitzahvine,  Knight,  of  the  Drapers'" 
Company,  and  the  first  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  1189.  It  is  from  the  original 
painting  in  Drapers'  Hall. 
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Hail,  London  !  justly  queen  of  cities  crown'd, 
For  freedom,  wealth,  extent,  and  arts  renown'd ; 
No  need  of  fables  to  enhance  thy  praise, 
No  wand'ring  demi-god  thy  walls  to  raise : 
Let  Rome  imperial  claim  an  elder  date, 
And  boast  her  kindred  to  the  Dardan  state, 
Thy  ancient  heroes  palms  as  glorious  grace, 
Thy  British  founders,  and  thy  Saxon  race. 
Dismissing  the  story  of  Brute,  the  fugitive  nephew  of 
JEneas  of  Troy,  as  being  the  founder  of  London,  and  the 
statement  of  Ptolemy  and  Ravenna,  that  it  stood  south  of 
the  Thames — it  is  impossible  to  write  a  history  of  South- 
ward without  showing  how  close  and  intimate  has  been  the 
connection  of  the  City  with  its  very  important  and  ancient 
ally,  Southwark. 

For  a  long  time  Southwark  consisted  of  only  that 
vill  or  accumulation  of  houses  known  as  the  Guildable 
Manor — the  ancient  town  of  Southwark,  and  its  name  may 
have  been  derived  from  a  guild  or  incorporation  of  burghers 
there  existing  at  an  early  period.  This  manor  was  doubt- 
less implied  in  a  petition  of  the  thirtieth  year  of  Edward 
III.,  in  which  the  burgesses  of  Southwark  state  that  they 
had  a  franchise  which  had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  they 
pray  an  exemplification  of  enrolment  of  the  same ;  to 
which  petition  the  king  answered  in  form,  "  Let  right 
be  done."  This  manor  in  the  days  of  Edward  the 
Confessor  was  held  by  Earl  Godwin,  and  after  the  Con- 
quest, by  the  Earls  of  Warren  and  Surrey.  It  extended 
along  the  south  bank  of  the  river  lying  between  the  old  Roman 
trajectus — the  mediaeval  ferry,  now  St.  Mary's  Dock — at 
the  end  of  Stoney  Street  on  the  west  and  Hay's  Dock  on 
the  east,  with  a  southern  limit  just  including  St.  Margaret's 
Church — a  large  and  handsome  building  which  was  the 
principal    church    in    Southwark    until    it   was    united    to 
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St  Mary,  in    1540.      It   included   the   piece  of  land   which 

is  now  occupied  by  a  branch  of  the  London  and  Count)'  and 
Joint  Stock  Banks  and   other  buildings,  at  the  southn 

corner  of  Southwark  Street.  When  Southwark  people 
bought  their  grand  old  fane,  St.  Margaret's  Church  was 
closed,  and  probably  handed  to  the  City  authorities  for 
the  benefit  of  Southwark. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First  that  the 
Mayor  and  Commonalty  of  the  City  of  London  received 
their  first  warrant  of  authority  over  their  neighbours  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Thames.  It  came  to  them  in  the  shape 
of  a  Charter  from  the  King,  approved  by  Parliament,  and 
subsequently  confirmed  by  Edward  the  Third,  who,  in 
addition,  gave  the  Corporation  a  license  "  to  take  toll 
towards  the  charge  of  paving  the  said  Borough  with 
stone." 

By  Letters  Patent, dated  September  30th,  50  Hen.  III., 
A.D.  1426,  King  Henry  the  Third,  at  the  instance  of 
William  la  Zouch,  granted  to  Henry,  son  of  Martin,  of  the 
Borough  of  Southwark,  the  customs  of  the  town  of  South- 
wark, in  the  county  of  Surrey,  and  which  from  the  body  of 
the  county  aforesaid  may  not  be  separated,  together  vith 
all  the  issues,  pleas,  and  perquisites  to  the  same  customs 
belonging,  to  be  held  at  the  King's  pleasure,  paying  yearly 
to  the  Sheriff  of  Surrey  ,£10. 

As  late  as  1 327  Southwark  seems  to  have  been  a  distinct 
Corporation  governed  by  its  own  bailiff.  But  by  Letters 
Patent  of  the  6th  March,  1327  (1st  Edward  III.),  after 
reciting  that  the  citizens  of  London  had  petitioned  the 
King  in  Parliament,  informing  him  that  felons,  thieves,  and 
other  malefactors,  privily  departing  from  the  said  City  into 
the  town  of  Southwark,  where  they  could  not  be  attached 
by  the  officers  of  the  City,  were  there  openly  received,  and 
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had  prayed  that  the  King  would  grant  to  them  the  said  town, 
the  King,  with  the  assent  of  Parliament,  granted  to  the 
said  citizens  the  said  town  of  Southwark,  with  the  appur- 
tenances, to  hold  to  them,  the  said  citizens,  their  heirs,  and 
successors,  citizens  of  the  said  City  for  ever ;  the  City 
paying  to  the  King's  Exchequer  the  accustomed  yearly 
rent  of  £10  for  the  same.  This  Charter  granted 
only  that  part  of  Southwark  known  as  the  Guildable  Manor 
above  mentioned,  which,  as  is  seen,  was  ceded  to  the  City  in 
order  to  prevent  the  place  from  becoming  the  home  and 
refuge  of  criminals  from  the  City. 

A  Charter  of  15th  Edward  III.  states  : — "  That  although 
the  Citizens  may  not  have  used  some  of  their  Liberties, 
Exemptions,  Articles,  or  Free  Customs  in  their  Charters 
contained  on  some  occasions  they  nevertheless  may  still 
enjoy  them  for  ever." 

The  first  Charter  of  Edward  IV.  grants  : — "  That 
the  Citizens  shall  fully  enjoy  all  their  Liberties,  &c, 
whether  they  have  been  used  or  not  used  and  even 
though  they  have  been  abused.''* 

The  City  of  London  did  not  acquire  the  King's  Manor 
or  the  Great  Liberty  Manor  until  long  after  the  dates  of 
the  foregoing  charters.  The  King's  Manor  had  been  from 
an  early  period  in  the  hands  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury, and  so  remained  until  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the 
Eighth,  when  it  was  purchased  by  that  monarch  from  Thomas 
Cranmer.     It  comprised  all  those  parts  of  the  parishes  of 

*  In  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in  a  case  of  the  King  against  the  Corporation 
of  Wells,  which  was  an  application  for  a  mandamus  against  the  Corporation  to 
establish  a  Court  of  Record  which  they  formerly  held  by  Charter,  but  which 
had  been  discontinued  for  two  or  three  hundred  years,  the  court  granted  the 
mandamus,  and  in  answer  to  the  argument  that  the  right  had  been  lost  by  tion 
user,  the  court  said  that  it  could  see  no  distinction  in  such  a  case  between 
seventy  and  two  hundred  years. 
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St.   Saviour  and   St.  George  which    lie    westward   of  High 
Street,  Blackman  Street,  and  Newington  Causeway. 

The  Great  Libert)'  Manor  was  part  of  the  possessions 
of  the  Abbey  of  Bermondsey  until  the  year  153^-9,  when, 
on  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  it  was  surrendered 
by  Abbot  Parfew,  with  the  other  estates  of  the  Abbey,  to 
King  Henry  the  Eighth.  It  comprised  that  part  of 
St.  Olave's  parish  which  was  not  included  in  the  Guildable 
Manor,  all  the  parishes  of  St.  John  and  St.  Thomas,  and 
those  parts  of  St.  Saviour  and  St.  George  which  lie 
eastward  of  High  Street  and  Kent  Street. 

Soon  after  the  King's  Manor  and  the  Great  Liberty 
Manor  came  into  the  hands  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth, 
the  Corporation  of  London  petitioned  him  for  a  grant  of 
them,  but  without  success.  In  the  reign  of  his  son,  King 
Edward  the  Sixth,  the  City  was,  however,  successful. 

This  King,  by  two  Acts,  confirmed  the  ancient 
title  of  the  City  of  London  to  Southwark,  and  extended 
the  scope  of  the  charter.  The  mayor,  commonalty,  and 
citizens  were  appointed  the  lords  of  the  manors,  with  the 
assize  of  bread,  wine,  and  victuals.  They  were  also  to 
choose  two  coroners,  the  Mavor  to  be  Clerk  of  the  Market 
in  the  Borough ;  and  it  was  ordered  that  any  Mayor, 
Alderman,  or  Recorder  should  be  justices  in  Southwark. 

By  Letters  Patent,  dated  April  23,  4  Edw.  VI. t 
A.D.   1550  : 

"  In  consideration  of  ^647  2s.  id.,  paid  to  the  treasurer  of 
the  Court  of  Augmentation  and  Revenues  of  the  Crown  by  the 
Corporation  of  London,  with  the  advice  of  his  Council,  granted 
to  the  mayor  and  commonalty  and  citizens  of  the  City  of  London 
a  messuage,  situate  next  the  King's  Mansion,  then  late  belonging 
to  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  in  Southwark ;  another 
messuage,  near  the  Broad  Gate  of  the  same  mansion ;  a  close  of 
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ground,  called  Moulter's  Close,  containing  15  acres,  in  Newington; 
a  close,  containing  2  acres,  in  St.  George's  Dunghill,  in  the  parish 
of  St.  George  in  Southwark ;  a  close  of  ground  in  Lambeth  Marsh  ; 
39  acres  and  3  roods  of  meadow,  in  divers  parcels,  in  St.  George's 
Fields ;  a  messuage,  situate  near  Broad  Gates,  in  Southwark ;  and 
two  other  messuages  and  one  chamber,  three  stables  and  one 
garden,  in  Southwark ;  all  which  premises  were  theretofore  the 
property  of  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk.  And  also  all 
other  messuages,  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  in 
Southwark,  which  had  been  Charles  Duke  of  Suffolk's,  and  which 
had  been  purchased  of  him  by  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  except 
only  the  said  capital  mansion  called  Southwark  Place,  and  all 
gardens  or  grounds  thereto  adjoining  or  appertaining,  and  the 
King's  Park  in  Southwark,  and  all  the  messuages,  building  and 
ground  called  the  Antelope  there." 

And  further,  the  King  granted  to  the  same  Corporation 
of  London  the  lordship  or  manor  of  Southwark  : 

"Late  pertaining  to  the  monastery  of  Bermondsey  (The 
Great  Liberty  Manor),  with  all  courts,  rights,  privileges,  and 
appurtenances  to  the  said  lordship  or  manor  belonging.  And 
for  the  same  consideration  the  King  also  granted  to  them  the 
manor  and  borough  of  Southwark  (The  King's  Manor),  with  their 
appurtenances,  late  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  Archbishop  and 
Archbishopric  of  Canterbury ;  and  also  certain  quit  rents,  amount- 
ing t0  £a  i^s-  8jd.  per  annum,  payable  out  of  divers  lands  and 
tenements  in  Southwark,  and  formerly  part  of  the  possessions  of 
the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury." 

And  by  the  same  charter,  in  consideration  of  the 
further  sum  of  500  marks,  the  King  gave  and  granted  to 
the  said  Corporation  : 

"  In  and  through  all  the  borough  and  town  of  Southwark,  and 
in  and  through  the  parishes  of  St.  Saviour,  St.  Olave,  and 
St.  George,  and  in  the  parish  late  called  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
and  then  called  the  King's  Hospital,  in  Southwark,  and  in 
Kentish  Street  and  Blackman  Street,  in  the  parish  of  Newington, 
and  elsewhere  in  the  said  town  and  borough  of  Southwark ;  all 
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waifs,  estrays,  and  treasure  trove,  goods  and  chattels  of  traitors 
and  felons,  and  all  goods  disclaimed,  and  all  deodands,  escheats, 
and  forfeitures  to  the  King  there  pertaining  ;  and  that  they  should 
have,  in  the  borough,  town,  parishes,  or  precincts  aforesaid,  the 
assize  and  essay  of  bread,  wine,  beer,  and  ale,  and  all  other 
victuals  set  to  sale,  and  also  all  that  belonged  to  the  clerk  of  the 
market  of  the  King's  house,  with  the  correction  and  punishment 
of  all  persons  selling  wine,  bread,  beer,  ale,  and  other  victuals 
there,  and  of  others  there  dwelling  or  exercising  arts  howsoever ; 
and  that  they  should  have  there  the  execution  of  all  manner  of 
writs,  with  the  returns  of  the  same ;  and  that  the  same  mayor, 
commonalty,  and  citizens  should  have  every  year  there  one  fair 
or  mart,  to  endure  three  days,  viz.,  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th 
September,  with  a  court  of  piepoudre ;  and  also,  that  they  should 
have  view  of  frankpledge,  with  all  summonses,  attachments, 
amerciaments,  fines,  and  profits  thereof;  and  also,  that  the  said 
mayor  and  commonalty,  and  citizens,  might  take  and  arrest  all 
manner  of  felons,  thieves,  and  other  malefactors  found  within  the 
borough,  town,  parishes,  and  precincts  aforesaid,  and  might  bring 
them  to  the  gaol  of  Newgate. 

"And  that  the  said  Corporation  of  London  should  from 
thenceforth  for  ever  enjoy  within  the  said  manor,  and  in  the  town, 
borough,  parishes,  and  precincts  aforesaid,  tolls,  stallages,  pickages, 
and  other  liberties  and  jurisdictions,  franchises  and  privileges, 
which  any  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or  the  said  Charles  Duke 
of  Suffolk,  or  any  masters,  brethren,  or  sisters  of  the  Hospital  of 
St.  Thomas,  or  any  Abbot  of  Bermondsey,  or  any  Prior  and 
Convent  of  St.  Mary  Overy,  or  any  of  them,  ever  had,  held,  and 
enjoyed  in  the  said  manors,  lands,  tenements,  and  other  the 
precincts  or  places  aforesaid,  or  which  the  King  then  held  and 
enjoyed,  as  fully,  freely,  and  in  as  ample  a  manner  as  the  King, 
or  his  father  Henry  the  Eighth,  had  held,  and  enjoyed  the  same ; 
and  that  none  of  the  King's  sheriffs,  or  any  other  officer  or  minis- 
ter of  the   King's,  his  heirs  or  successors,  should  in  any  way 
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intermeddle  in  the  town,  borough,  parishes,  and  precincts  aforesaid,, 
or  any  of  them,  contrary  to  that  grant. 

"  And  that  the  mayor  of  the  said  City,  and  the  recorder  [and 
aldermen]  thereof,  after  they  have  borne  the  office  of  mayor, 
should  be  justices  of  the  peace  in  the  town,  borough,  parishes, 
and  limits  aforesaid,  so  long  as  they  should  remain  aldermen  of 
the  said  City. 

"And  that  the  said  Corporation  should  have,  in  every  week, 
on  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  within  the  borough 
and  town  aforesaid,  one  market  or  markets,  and  all  things  thereto 
belonging. 

"To  hold  all  the  said  manors,  messuages,  hereditaments, 
rights,  and  privileges  to  the  said  mayor  and  commonalty  and 
citizens  of  the  City  of  London,  and  to  their  successors  for  ever, 
of  the  King,  his  heirs  and  successors,  as  of  his  manor  of  East 
Greenwich,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  by  fealty  only,  in  free  socage, 
and  not  in  chief,  for  all  services  and  demands  whatsoever  ;  paying 
only  to  the  King  the  ancient  fee-farm  rent  of  ^10  a  year,  payable 
into  the  Exchequer  for  the  town  of  South wark." 

The  Charter  of  Edward  VI.  distinctly  directs  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Southwark  shall  be  in  the  rule  and  govern- 
ance of  the  City  of  London,  as  citizens  and  inhabitants  of 
the  said  city,  were,  or  ought  to  be  by  virtue  of  their 
Charters  ;  for  surely  the  ingenuity  of  man  could  not  have 
devised  a  form  of  words  more  extensively  comprehensive: 
than  the  following  clause  : — 

"And  we,  with  the  advice  aforesaid,  do,  and  further  we. 
will,  and  by  the  advice  aforesaid  do  by  these  presents  grant  to  the 
said  Mayor,  Commonalty,  and  Citizens  of  the  said  City  of  London,, 
and  their  successors,  that  all  and  singular  persons  from  time  to 
time  inhabiting  or  resident  within  the  Town,  Borough,  Parishes,, 
and  places  aforesaid,  shall  from  henceforth  be  in  the  order, 
Government  and  correction  of  the  Mayor  and  Officers  of  the 
said  City  and  their  Deputies  for  the  time  being,  as  the  Citizens 
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-and  Inhabitants  of  the  said  City  of  London  arc,  or  ought  to  be, 
by  virtue  of  the  Charter  before  this  time  by  any  means  made, 
granted,  and  confirmed  by  any  of  our  progenitors  to  the  said 
Mayor  and  Commonalty  and  Citizens  of  the  said  City ;  and 
their  successors  shall  and  may  from  henceforth  have,  hold,  and 
enjoy  so  many,  so  great,  the  same,  such  and  the  like  Rights, 
Jurisdictions,  Liberties,  Franchises,  and  Privileges  whatsoever  in 
the  Towns,  Parishes,  and  places  aforesaid  and  in  every  parcel 
thereof  as  fully,  freely,  and  wholly  as  the  said  Mayor  and  Com- 
monalty and  Citizens  of  the  said  City  enjoy,  and  use,  or  may 
have,  enjoy  and  use,  in  the  said  City  by  virtue  of  any  of  the 
Charters  and  Grants  made,  granted,  and  confirmed  by  any  of 
our  progenitors  Kings  of  England  to  any  Mayor,  Commonalty, 
and  Citizens  of  the  said  City." 

It  is  manifestly  evident  that  the  intention  and  spirit  of 
the  various  Charters  was  that  Southwark  should  be  a  part 
of  the  City  and  that  the  inhabitants  thereof  should  have 
had  the  liberties,  privileges,  and  franchises  enjoyed  by 
the  citizens  of  London,  and  among  the  most  important 
privileges  of  the  citizens  of  London  is  that  of  electing  their 
own  magistrates  and  governors  ;  of  consulting  together,  by 
their  elected  councillors,  on  the  general  welfare  and  affairs 
•of  the  City,  and  of  imposing  regulations  and  controlling 
their  own  municipal  affairs. 

On  May  20th,  1550,  only  four  weeks  after  the  grant- 
ing of  the  Charter,  the  Court  of  Aldermen  "  thought  it 
very  expedient  to  choose  and  apoynt  Sir  John  Aylife, 
knyght  and  barber-surgeon  of  London,  to  occupie  &  exercyse 
the  rome  &  offyce  of  an  alderman  within  the  Burroughe 
of  Suthwerke,"  and  eight  days  afterwards  confirmed  the 
appointment. 

At  a  Court  of  Common  Council  held  on  the  31st  July 
of  the  same  year,  it  was  enacted  that  there  should  be  one 
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Alderman  more  and  above  the  ancient  number  of  twenty- 
five  Aldermen  elected,  to  have  the  charge  and  governance- 
of  the  Town  and  Borough  of  South wark,  and — 

"  That  four  sad,  discreet,  and  substantial  persons,  being  free- 
men of  this  City  and  resident  either  in  the  said  City  or  the  said 
Borough,  or  other  of  the  Liberties  of  the  City,  should  be  always  • 
from  thenceforth  from  time  to  time,  as  often  as  the  case  shall 
require,   nominated,  elected,    and  appointed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  said  Borough  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Aldermen  of  the 
said  City  were  then  commonly  elected,  out  of  which  four  persons, 
the  Court  of  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  were  to  elect  one  to  be- 
an alderman  for  the  Borough  of  Southwark,  who  should  be  called 
the  Alderman   of  Bridge  Ward  Without,  and   should  have  the 
government  of  the  Town  and  Borough  of  Southwark,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Aldermen  of  other  wards  had  of  the  wards  for 
which  they  were  Aldermen." 

At  this  time,  this  was  the  mode  of  election  of  Alder- 
men, and  it  was  not  until  17 14  that  the  citizens  acquired 
the  right  of  electing  the  person  to  be  their  Alderman. 

The  first  vacancy  of  an  Alderman  of  Bridge  Ward 
Without,  after  the  foregoing  ordinance,  happened  in  1553, 
and  it  was  either  a  mistake,  or  a  wilful  opposition  by  the 
Court  of  Aldermen  to  the  act  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Council,  that  the  right  of  electing  their  Aldermen  was  - 
usurped  from  the  inhabitants  of  Southwark,  or  it  may  be 
that  the  reputation  of  Southwark  for  loyalty  was  at  a  low 
ebb  ;  if  so,  in  this  case,  reputation  as  a  gentleman  named 
Iago  once  insisted,  was  an  unfortunate  possession,  Mr.  Iago, . 
however,  had  parted  with  all  his,  and  was  consequently  a  bear 
on  the  market  value  of  the  stock.  The  disturbed  state 
of  the  metropolis  at  this  period,  in  consequence  of  the 
projected  marriage  of  Queen  Mary  to  Philip  of  Spain — a 
match  disliked  generally — may  have  had  something  to  do 
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with  it,  but  more  particularly  perhaps,  the  friendly  attitude 

of  the  Borough  to  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  whose  followers  were 
entertained  by  the  best  of  cheer,  whilst  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  kept  watch  and  ward  by  harnessed  warriors 
against  the  rebellious  men  of  Kent.  Subsequently  when 
the  guns  of  the  Tower — falconets  over  the  water  gate, 
culverins,  and  demi-cannons — were  trained  on  the  Borough, 
its  people,  "  funking "  their  attachment  to  popular  rights 
and  the  reformed  religion,  begged  Wyatt  to  leave  them, 
which  he  did,  in  "  most  speedie  manner." 

In  1556  the  act  of  Common  Council  was  again  dis- 
regarded by  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  and  in  1558,  the 
Common  Council  was  induced  to  repeal  the  ordinance  of 
July  31st,  1550. 

Besides  the  lands  and  tenements  granted  by  this  Charter 
and  the  rights  and  privileges  appertaining  thereto,  the  entire 
civil  and  municipal  government  of  the  Borough  was  given  to 
the  City,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  sheriff,  escheator,  and 
coroner  of  the  county,  and  all  other  officers  and  ministers 
of  the  King  ;  the  jurisdiction  of  all  the  City  trusts  was 
extended  into  the  Borough  of  Southwark,  and  the  Serjeant- 
at-Mace  of  the  Sheriffs  of  London  was  empowered  to 
execute  process  therein. 

There  was  a  Court  of  Record — a  court  by  prescription 
for  the  trial  of  all  actions  and  plaints  to  an  unlimited 
amount,  arising  within  the  Borough — not  including  the 
Clink  Liberty  or  the  parishes  added  by  the  Boundary  Act. 
Of  this  Court  the  Steward  of  Southwark  was  the  judge, 
but  the  Court  was  seldom  held. 

There  were  no  copyhold  tenants  of  either  of  the  three 
manors,  but  the  customary  Courts-Leets,  composed  of  the 
residents    or    inhabitants,  were  held  every  quarter  by  the 
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steward,  whose  clerk  kept  the  records.  The  Leet 
jury  appointed  and  swore  in  constables,  ale-tasters,  and 
flesh-tasters  ;  they  perambulated  their  several  jurisdic- 
tions to  examine  the  weights  and  measures  of  shopkeepers 
and  the  quality  of  provisions  ;  they  presented  delinquents 
and  nuisances,  and  fined  persons  neglecting  or  refusing  to 
attend  when  summoned  as  jurymen,  or  refusing  to  take 
upon  themselves  the  offices  of  constables,  flesh-taster,  or 
ale-taster,  and  those  using  deficient  weights  or  measures. 
These  fines  were  annexed  by  the  City  as  lords  of  the 
manors,  by  virtue  of  the  charters  above  recited. 

The  cost  to  the  City  of  London   of  keeping  up  their 
jurisdiction  in    the   Borough    of  Southwark    in    1828    was 
£3,309   1 8s.  yd.,  as  appears   from     the    following    record, 
extracted  from  the  accounts  of  the  expenditure  of  the  City 
estates,  laid  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  on 
the  Bill  for  improving  the  approaches  to  London  Bridge: — 
Sitting  alderman  at  the  Town   Hall,  one 
year's  salary  and  allowance  in  lieu  of  a 
house  -  ;£8oo     °     ° 

His  clerk  -  -  315     o     o 

Marshalman  -  -  -  -         84     o     o 

Patrol  and  extra  constable  -  -         65     o     o 

Messenger  and  housekeeper         -  -         70     o     o 

Prothonotary  of  Borough  Court   -  -       100     o     o 

High  bailiff,  to  make  up  any  deficiency  of 

profits  of  his  office        -  -  -       332   15     2 

Sundry  expenses  -  -  -  -         63   17     4 

Keeper  of  the  Borough  Compter  -  -       250     o     o 

Ditto  for  expenses  and  wages       -  -       200     o     o 

Bread  for  the  prisoners,  3  quarters  55   16     9 
Add  1  ditto        16     6     8 

72     3     5 

Carried  forward     ,£2,352   15   11 
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Brought  forward    X2>352   '5   M 

Meat  -         64    id     2 

Coals  54    15     o 

Surgeon  of  Newgate,  House  of  Correction, 
and  Borough  Compter,  ^500  ;  say  for 
llorough  Compter         -  50     o     o 

Chaplain  of  House  of  Correction  and 
Borough  Compter,  ,£200  ;  say  for 
Borough  Compter         -  -  50     o     o 

Artificers'  bills  and  taxes  -       469   16     8 

Superintending  artificers  -  10   10     o 

Steward  of  Southwark      -  -5000 

Ditto  from  Bridge  House  -  22     o     o 

Land  tax  on  salary  -  -     1    16     8 

73   16     8 

Water   rate,  gas    lights,    and   winding-up 

clock  at  Town  Hall      -  -  -         14   15     o  . 

One  year's  interest  on  £3,383  4s.  6d.  due 
to  the  Bridge  House  for  sundry  pay- 
ments on  account  of  the  Borough 
Compter  -  -  -  -       169     3     2 


^35310     8     7 
An    attempt    was    made    in    the   year     1660    by    the 

inhabitants  of  Southwark  for  independence,  and  an  applica- 
tion was  made  to  Parliament  for  a  separate  corporation. 
In  this  they  were  strenuously  and  successfully  opposed  by 
the  City,  who  claimed  their  rights  and  jurisdictions  in 
Southwark,  and  in  their  answers  to  the  proposals  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Southwark  contended  that  the  remedy  pro- 
posed by  them  of  being  a  corporation  was  not  consistent 
with  the  just  rights  and  immunities  of  the  City,  nor  with 
the  real  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  themselves.  The  gov- 
ernment of  the  City  of  London  is  self-controlled  by  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  citizens  in  the  City  Councils 

E 
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and  this  important  privilege  is  the  basis  and  groundwork 
of  every  other,  but  the  citizens  of  London  residing  in  South- 
wark  never  have  had  the  same  privilege  as  their  brethren 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  river,  they  never  have  been 
represented  in  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  and  their 
right  to  elect  their  own  Alderman  has  been  wrongfully 
withheld  from  them. 

The  endeavour  for  freedom  having  failed,  efforts  were 
made  to  secure  full  civic  rights,  the  first  recorded  being  a 
petition  of  October  2nd,  1788,  on  which  date  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Borough,  freemen  of  London,  met  at  the  Town  Hall, 
in  the  Borough  High  Street,  and  formulated  an  address  to 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation,  praying  that  freemen  of 
the  ward  might  have  their  dormant  rights  restored  to  them, 
and  that,  further,  they  might  elect  a  competent  number  of 
Common  Councilmen.  Twelve  years  later  an  answer  was 
received  from  the  Corporation,  saying  that  the  prayer  of 
their  petition  could  not  be  complied  with.  The  long  delay 
was  due  to  a  question  of  jurisdiction  then  proceeding.  In 
the  years  18 14, 1835,  and  1862,  the  attention  of  the  Corpora- 
tion of  the  City  of  London  was  also  called,  either  through 
the  Court  of  Aldermen  or  Common  Council,  to  the  anomalous 
position  of  Southwark,  and  requests  made  for  the  full  and 
just  enjoyment  of  its  ancient  rights  and  privileges. 

Every  effort  seems  to  have  been  made  by  Southwark 
people  to  seek  redress  of  their  undoubted  grievances  by  the 
friendly  concurrence  and  aid  of  the  City,  rather  than  any 
provocative  legal  measures,  otherwise  it  seems  to  me,  after 
reading  through  much  of  the  voluminous  evidence  for  and 
against  a  restitution  of  ancient  rights,  that  Southwark 
might  have  proceeded  by  way  of  a  motion,  quo  warranto, 
against  the  sitting  Alderman  of  Bridge  Ward  Without;  to 
show  by  what  right  he  claimed  to  sit  for  the  ward; 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  the  influence  of  a  good  book. 
Mrs.  Boger,  in  u  South  wark  and  its  Story,"  tells  us  that  from 

the  time  that  London  proper  asserted  itself,  it  had  "ever  since 
treated  Southwark  with  a  contemptuous  air  of  patronage  as  if 
it  were  a  poor  relation,  refusing  even  to  grant  its  undoubted 
rights  and  privileges."  In  consequence  of  reading  this  book, 
Mr.  1  [enry  J.  Coles,  whose  removal  to  Derby  is  a  very  real 
and  positive  loss  to  the  life  and  work  of  our  Borough,  was 
inspired  to  seek  redress  of  an  ancient  grievance  and  wrong. 
Briefly,  let  me  state  the  case  for  Southwark  in  its  most  recent 
and  final  agitation  for  its  chartered  rights  and  liberties,  in 
which  many  notable  Southwarkians  took  part. 

Whilst  Newcomen's  Warden  in  1892,  Mr.  Coles 
reported  to  the  Corporation  of  Wardens  and  the  Vestry  of 
St.  Saviour  respecting  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Bridge  W7ard  Without  to  elect  an  Alderman  and  Members 
to  the  Court  of  Common  Council  to  the  City  of  London, 
and  as  to  such  other  rights  and  privileges  as  were  granted 
to  them  in  the  Royal  Charter  of  Edward  VI.,  A.D.  1550. 

The  grounds  on  which  he  recommended  the  Wardens 
and  Vestry  to  proceed  for  redress  were  based  solely  on  the 
wording  of  this  Royal  Charter,  which  had  never  been 
abrogated,  and  which  no  ordinance  or  act  of  any  Court 
save  that  of  Parliament  could  abrogate  and  annul.  That 
Charter  granted  to  the  citizens  of  the  City  in  Southwark 
the  same  rights,  privileges,  and  franchises  as  citizens  enjoy 
in  the  City  of  London,  and  they  at  one  time  enjoyed  some 
of  them.  Part  of  these  rights,  privileges,  and  franchises  he 
maintained  to  be  the  right  and  privilege  of  electing  an 
Alderman  for  the  Ward  and  members  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Council. 

On  Friday,  March  25th,  in  the  same  year,  Mr.  Coles 
introduced  a   deputation  to  a  Court  of  Aldermen  specially 
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called  for  the  purpose,  presided  over  by  Sir  Andrew  Lusk. 
Mr.  Coles  based  his  claim  on  certain  Charters  granted  to 
the  City,  but  more  particularly  on  that  of  Edward  VI., 
which  he  cited,  maintaining  "  that  the  citizens  of  the  City  of 
London  in  Southwark  ought  to  '  have,  hold,  and  enjoy  so 
many,  so  great,  the  same,  such  and  the  like  rights,  juris- 
dictions, liberties,  franchises,  and  privileges '  as  citizens  of 
the  City  within  the  City  of  London  do."  "  Further,"  argued 
Mr.  Coles,  "  you  keep  up  the  vitality  of  this  Charter  so  far 
as  the  City  officers  are  concerned,  but  deny  it  so  far  as 
our  privileges  are  concerned.  You  insist  upon  it  by 
acting  as  Returning  Officer  in  all  elections  in  Southwark, 
and  we  allege  that  you  keep  the  Charter  alive  by  that 
action,  and  we  ask  you,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  South- 
wark, to  revive  the  other  part  and  allow  us  to  exercise  our 
privileges  under  it. 

"  We  have  every  respect  for,  and  confidence  in  your 
Chairman,  and  I  think  we  might  call  him,  on  this  occasion, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Southwark  Orphanage,  for  we  are  in 
the  position  of  children  deserted  and  forsaken  by  their 
fathers.  Our  fathers  seem  to  have  disowned  us.  We  had. 
I  am  afraid,  a  bad  character  in  times  past,  and  perhaps 
that  has  led  to  our  being  now  in  the  position  of  ■  The 
Disowned.' " 

Mr.  J.  R  Field  said  : — "  We  came  here  to  suggest  to 
this  Worshipful  Court  that  an  opportunity  now  occurs  for 
drawing  its  children  across  the  river  closer  to  it,  and  the 
result  might  be  that,  in  the  future,  fresh  strength  would  be 
given  to  this  Corporation,  which  most  people  look  up  to 
with  affection  and  veneration." 

Representing  St.  Olave's,  Mr.  Oscar  Gridley  spoke 
very  pointedly  upon  the  anomaly  which  existed  in  the 
representation  of  the  City  and  Southwark,  and  urged  that 
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the  time  had  come  for  the  proper  reading  and  Interpreta- 

tion  of  the  various  charters  so  that  right  should  be  clone. 

For  the  City,  Sir  Andrew  Lusk   promised  every  con- 
sideration for  the  petition. 

In  the  autumn  of  1894,  when  "coming  events  were 
casting  their  shadows  before,"  and  both  Mr.  Balfour  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  then  in  the  Opposition,  had  both  publicly 
declared  themselves  in  favour  of  the  division  of  London 
into  several  municipalities,  in  which  all  local  and 
sympathetic  circumstances  would  create  both  a  bond  of 
union  and  suggest  the  boundary  of  delimitation,  Mr.  Coles, 
the  then  Bell  Warden  of  St.  Saviour's,  submitted  a 
second  report  to  the  Wardens  and  Vestry  of  that  parish 
on  the  subject  of  complete  incorporation  with  the  City, 
which  was  adopted  ;  a  conference  was  summoned,  and 
all  the  parishes  of  the  Ward  of  Bridge  Without  were  invited 
to  send  representatives.* 

Meanwhile,  it  having  been  reported  that  early  in  the 
year  1895,  the  Special  Committee  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Council  would  propound  their  scheme  for  the  local  govern- 
ment of  London,  in  order  that  the  committee  might  know 
what  was  proceeding  in  Southwark,  copies  of  the  above- 
mentioned  report  were  sent  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen, 
Common  Councillors,  and  high  officials  of  the  Corporation. 
As  a  first  and  most  pleasing  result  of  this  action  a  sym- 
pathetic and  encouraging  allusion  was  made  on  St.  Thomas' 
Day,  1894,  at  the  Wardmote  of  Bassishaw,  by  Mr. 
Alderman,  now  Sir  Alfred  Newton,  Bart.,  to  whom,  for  his 
courtesy  and  kindness,  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  people  of 
Southwark  will  always- be  due. 

*  Extract  from  a  paper  read  before  the  United  Wards'  Club  on  January 
6th,  1897,  by  Henry  J.  Coles,  Esq.,  J. P.  To  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Henry 
Langston  and  an  Inhabitant  of  Southwark,  I  hereby  express  my  deep  indebted- 
ness for  many  of  the  facts  contained  in  this  chapter. 
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As  was  expected,  a  general  report  from  the  Special 
Committee  was  issued  early  in  1895,  in  which  further 
encouragement  was  given  to  Southwark  by  the  statement 
therein  contained,  viz. : — "  That  the  City  had  never  been 
adverse  to  such  an  extension  of  her  boundaries  as  would 
promote  the  better  government  of  London." 

Later  on  it  was  my  privilege  to  prepare  a  petition  and 
report,  and  to  introduce  a  deputation  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Christ  Church  to  a  Council  at  the  Guildhall,  praying  to  be 
incorporated  with  St.  Saviour,  our  ancient  parish,  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  City  of  London. 

Several  conferences  of  the  Vestries  of  Southwark  were 
held,  and  another  petition  was  prepared,  and  this,  on 
account  of  its  more  general  character,  was  presented  to  the 
Court  of  Common  Council,  and  a  deputation  from  the 
petitioning  parishes  attended  that  Court  on  the  nth  of 
July,  1895,  and  was  most  cordially  received  by  the 
members  of  that  Court. 

A  report  of  the  Special  Committee  of  the  Common 
Council  in  relation  to  this  matter  was  introduced  to  the 
Court  in  an  eloquent  speech  by  Mr.  Alderman  Faudel 
Phillips,  afterwards  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  who  closed 
with  the  following  memorable  remarks  : — 

"  Everything  in  the  course  of  nature  progresses :  it  must 
grow,  and  if  it  does  not,  it  decays  and  perishes;  and  the  question 
I  now  ask  you  to  consider  is  whether  the  City  shall  grow, 
increase,  and  extend,  or  whether  it  shall  decay  and  die.  Surely 
the  answer  to  that  is  that  the  City  shall  grow,  as  that  is  part  of 
its  ethics  and  traditions. 

"  The  gentlemen  who  have  approached  the  Court  are  its 
friends,  and  they  extend  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  ;  let  us 
grasp  it,  and  do  so  in  no  mean,  grudging,  or  ungenerous  spirit." 

The  report  was  enthusiastically  adopted,  further  con- 
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ferences  between  the  petitioning  parishes  were  held,  and 
eventually   the   Parishes  of   St.   Saviour,   Christ   Church, 

St  Olave,  St  John,  and  St.  Thomas  resolved  to  promote 
The  City  of  London  (inclusion  of  Southwark)  Hill  in 
Parliament,  whereby  those  Parishes  should  form  part  of  the 
City  as  the  Bridge  Ward  Without — a  reform  deemed  by  all 
parties  to  it  as  wise,  expedient,  and  just. 

It  was  curious  to  note  the  misconception  and  mis- 
representation that  existed  at  the  time  this  effort  was  made, 
but  not  the  faintest  taint  of  injustice  attaches  to  the 
citizens  north  or  south  of  the  river.  The  misunderstandings 
which  evolved  into  misrepresentations  were  : 

i.  That  the  Bill  was  promoted  by  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  London. 

This  was  untrue.  The  promoters  were  five  different 
Southwark  bodies  appointed  at  open  meetings  (the  Press 
being  present),  who  probably  in  the  whole  history  of 
the  Borough  had  never  before  acted  in  unison.  The 
Corporation  was  asked  to  make  the  Bill  a  joint  promo- 
tion of  both  the  City  and  Southwark,  but  this  request 
was  refused. 

2.  That  it  was  an  attempt  of  the  rich  parishes  to  evade 
their  liabilities  to  their  poorer  neighbours. 

This  also  was  obviously  untrue.  A  process  of  adjust- 
ment would  have  been  gone  through,  similar  to  that  now 
actually  in  progress  in  the  new  Borough,  so  that  ancient  rights 
would  have  been  conserved.  As  to  the  poor  law  administra- 
tion, all  claims  would  have  been  settled  equitably  by  the 
Local  Government  Board.  In  this  connection  may  be 
noted  the  fact  that  the  City  of  London  Union  opposed 
incorporation  because  the  petitioning  parishes  were  too 
poor,  and  one  or  two  Southwark  bodies,  because  Christ 
Church  and  St.  Saviour  were  too  rich. 
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3.  The  circulation  of  inaccurate  and  vague  statistics  pur- 
porting to  prove  that  the  rates  of  the  petitioning  parishes  would 
be  raised  by  the  amalgamation. 

In  relation  to  this,  two  sets  of  statistics  were  circulated, 
both  of  which  would  have  been  entirely  confuted  in  their 
main  conclusions,  had  the  Bill  been  subjected  to  the  impar- 
tial criticism  of  a  Committee  of  either  House  of  Parliament. 

The  cost  of  police  was  largely  over-estimated,  and,  in 
the  financial  conclusions,  the  effect  of  amalgamating  the 
rates,  charges  and  payments  of  the  City  and  Southwark 
was  entirely  ignored. 

The  first  column  in  the  following  table  compares  the  rates 
actually  paid  during  the  year  ending  March  31st,  1897,  whilst  the 
second  column  shows  what  they  would  have  been  had  the  Ward 
of  Bridge  Without  been  fully  incorporated  in  the  City  of  London. 
City  ----- 
St.  Saviour  - 
St.  George  - 
Christchurch 
St.  Olave  - 
St.  Thomas  - 
St.  John        - 

This  relief  would  have  been  of  immense  benefit, 
especially  to  hundreds  of  struggling  tradesmen  who,  while 
their  business  is  fixed  in  Southwark,  find  the  purchasing 
public  transfer  their  custom  to  suburban  districts. 

Captain  Norton,  Member  for  West  Newington  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  denounced  the  Bill  as  being  "  con- 
ceived in  fraud  and  born  in  secrecy."  This,  too,  after  five 
years'  public  agitation  in  democratic  Southwark  and  many 
meetings  open  to  Press  and  public  alike.  The  dignified 
language  of  the  Rev.  T.  G.  Gardiner,  M.A.,  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  Vestry  of  St.  George,  1895-6,  is  an  answer  to 
this  nonsense. 
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"The  St.  Saviour's  Vestry  have  requested  this  vestry  to  eon 
sider  a  scheme  for  the  enlargement  of  the  boundaries  of  the  ( iity 
proper,  so  as  to  include  the  parishes  of  Christ  Church,  St.  Saviour, 
St.  George-the-Martyr,  St.  Olave's  and  St.  Thomas,  and  St.  John. 
This  vestry  has  arrived  at  no  conclusion  on  the  matter.  ...  It 
is  believed  a  Bill  will  be  promoted  by  the  Corporation  of  London 
at  an  early  date  to  secure  the  inclusion  of  certain  districts,  and 
the  parish  will  be  well  advised  to  take  the  matter  into  careful 
consideration." 

The  Vestry  of  St.  George-the-Martyr  had  arrived  at 
no  conclusion  at  the  date  when  it  was  necessary  to  publish 
the  Bill,  and  lodged  an  opposing  petition,  without  which  it 
would  have  no  locus  standi  before  the  committee. 

Had  St.  George's  joined  in  the  incorporation,  not  only 
would  its  rates  have  been  relieved  to  the  extent  of  is.  in 
the  £,  but  Xewington,  by  being  released  from  St.  Saviour's 
Union,  and  being  sufficiently  large  to  form  an  independent 
local  authority,  would  have  saved  about  2d.  in  the  £  in  the 
Poor  Rate. 

Mr.  Causton  was  invited  to  allow  his  name  to  appear 
on  the  back  of  the  Bill,  to  which  he  agreed,  whilst  very 
reasonably  reserving  to  himself  full  liberty  of  action  on  the 
question.  This  promise  was,  however,  subsequently  with- 
drawn, and  Sir  Edward  Clarke  took  his  place.  The  Bill 
was  defeated  on  the  second  reading  on  Monday,  March 
22nd,  1897,  by  187  votes  against  169. 

The  question  now  arises  as  to  the  future  of  certain 
City  offices,  mostly  sinecures.  Will  the  mystic  Ward  of 
Bridge  Without  pass  into  the  limbo  of  forgotten  history 
and  the  number  of  aldermen  be  reduced  by  one  ? 

Naturally  a  very  large  share  of  work  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Mr.  Henry  Langston,  who,  by  virtue  of  his  official  position 
in  St.  Saviour,  acted  as  secretary  throughout  the  long  and 
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tiresome  proceedings  right  up  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
With  kindly  courtesy  and  rare  tact  he  dealt  with  oppo- 
nents, explained  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  and  did  all  he 
could  to  prove  to  local  bodies  that  the  promoters  were 
ready  to  deal  fairly  and  justly  with  all  local  claims.  Not  a 
penny  of  the  costs  connected  with  the  promotion  of  the  Bill 
was  drawn  from  the  rates,  although  expenses  were  in- 
curred and  paid  out  of  the  rates  by  the  opposing  bodigs. 
Mr.  Langston  obtained  guarantees  for  ,£3,000  from  many 
liberal  Southwarkians. 

Messrs.  Greenwood  and  Greenwood  were  solicitors  for 
the  Bill,  and  they  acted  in  conjunction  with  the  late 
Mr.  E.  M.  Cockell,  of  St.  Olave's.  It  was  an  exceedingly 
carefully  drawn  Bill  and  entirely  unprecedented  in  its 
character  as  regards  the  mass  of  local  Charters,  Acts 
of  Parliament  and  other  documents  which  had  to  be 
studied,  and  the  greatest  possible  care  was  taken  by  the 
draftsmen  to  protect  vested  interests. 

There  is  a  classic  story  that  a  fire  once  ran  over  the 
Pyrenean  mountains,  destroying  all  the  vineyards  of  the 
inhabitants  ;  but  as  the  villagers  mourned  for  their  vines, 
they  discovered  that  the  fire  that  had  destroyed  their 
grapes  had  opened  by  its  heat,  deep  fissures  in  the  rocks, 
through  which  gleamed  rich  veins  of  silver.  So  I  believe 
that  it  will  be  with  Southwark.  We  are  the  heirs  of  a  rich 
past,  the  parents  of  a  richer  future.  Let  us  not  look 
back  mournfully  on  what  might  have  been  ;  but,  without 
fear  and  with  manly  hearts,  gaze  steadily  in  front  of  us, 
wisely  striving  to  improve  what  is. 

For  forms  of  government  let  fools  contest, 
Whatever  is  best  administered  is  best. 

We  have  in  our  hands  a  great  constitutional  power,  inter- 
mediate between  the  State  and  the  individual  citizen,  "  the 
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permanent  bulwark  of  social  order  and   the   national  school 

of  civil  liberty." 

Pray  God  our  greatness  may  not  fail 
Through  craven  fears  of  being  great. 

Let  us  be  self-helpful  and  self-reliant,  having  faith  in 
righteous  principles,  and  the  moral  courage  to  adhere  to 
them,  and  thus  be  equal  to  our  new  duties  and  enlarged 
responsibilities. 

As  to  the  Corporation,  may  brotherly  love  continue  ; 
let  us  shake  hands  and  be  friends,  and  amidst  all  the 
glory  that  attaches  "  to  the  honourable  and  venerable  past, 
the  renown  begotten  of  wise  retention  of  the  old  that  has 
ennobled  and  the  still  wiser  comprehension  of  the  new  that 
will  invigorate,"  may  Southwark  and  the  City 

Upon  the  skirts  of  time, 

Sit  side  by  side,  full-summ'd  in  all  their  powers, 

Dispensing  harvests,  sowing  the  To-be, 

Self-reverent  each,  and  reverencing  each, 

Distinct  in  individualities, 

But  like  each  other,  even  as  those  who  love. 

To  the  City  that  is  and  is  to  be,  all  hail !  Dotnine 
JDirige  Nos. 


THE   CITY   BOUNDS    IN 
SOUTHWARK. 

In  vain  !  the  woods,  the  fields  deny 

That  clearer  strain  I  fain  would  try  ; 
Mine  is  an  urban  muse,  and  bound 
By  some  strange  law  to  paven  ground  ; 

Abroad  she  pouts  ;  she  is  not  shy 

On  London  stones. 

IT  has  been  suggested  that 
the  Ward  of  Bridge  With- 
out was  merely  a  nominal 
ward,  consisting  of  a  portion 
of  the  houses  standing  on 
London  Bridge,  together 
with  a  few  others  at  the 
bridge  foot  on  the  South- 
Ifywark  side,  but  such  is  not 
the  fact ;  they  were  a  part 
of  Bridge  Ward  Within. 
The  boundaries  of  the  entire  Ward  of  Bridge  Without  were 
co-extensive  with  the  three  manors  in  Southwark  belonging 
to  the  City  of  London,  which  were  marked  by  certain 
stones  bearing  the  City  Arms.  Reference  is  made  to  them 
in  an  order  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  dated  in  the 
year  1568,  as  "  the  stones  that  point  out  the  Liberties  of  the 
City  "  and  in  "  Stowe's  Survey  of  London,"  they  are  styled 
"  the  City  Bounds  Southward."  These  stones  were  doubt- 
less renewed  from  time  to  time,  the  latest  being  those 
erected  by  the  order  of  Christopher  Smith,  whilst  Lord 
Mayor,    in    181 8.     The    sketch    commencing  this  chapter, 
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represents  one   which    may    be   seen  near  the  norlh  ur.tnn 

entrance  of  St.  Saviour's  Church*.      It  indicates  the1  point 
of  the   City's  eastward    boundary,   which    ran   along   the 

river  to  St.  John's,  I  Jock- 
head.  Set  in  the  base  of 
the  wall  separating  the 
ladder  makers  from  Beth- 
lem  Hospital  in  the  Lam- 
beth Road  is  another  stone. 
At  this  spot  Lord  George 
Gordon,  in  1780,  mar- 
shalled his  "  No  Popery  " 
legions,  prior  to  his  pre- 
senting his  Anti-Catholic 
petition  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  St.  George's 
Fields'  boundary  from  this 
stone  is  along  the  rear  of 
the  houses  in  Kennington  Road,  by  way  of  Brook 
Street  along  the  line  of  the  filled-in  parish  brook  to  a 
pillar  in  Miss  Sharman's  Home  in  Austral  Street,  whereon 
are  boundary  plates  of  St.  George's  Parish  dated  181 8  and 
1844  respectively,  and  a  stone  of  Lambeth  Parish  of  1850. 
This  brook  flowed  on  from  here  and  emptied  itself  into  the 
river  Tigris,  said  to  be  a  part  of  Knut's  canal,  and  which 
ran  at  the  back  of  the  Newington  National  Schools. 

When  Knut  found  that  he  could  not  get  his  boats  past 
London  Bridge  he  caused  a  canal  to  be  cut  through  the 
south  marshes  so  that  he  might  invest  the  City  on  all  sides, 
and  by  preventing  the  entry  of  supplies,  facilitate  its  reduc- 
tion. This  wrater-course  commenced  where  the  Commercial 
Docks  now  are,  to  the  east  of  the  Parish  of  Rotherhithe, 
continuing  its  course  westward  through  Rotherhithe,  passing 
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St.  Thomas-a- Watering,  proceeding  a  little  to  the  south- 
east of  the  Lock  Hospital  at  the  end  of  Kent  Street,  thence 
to  Newington  Butts,  where  it  intersected  the  road  by  the 
schools,  whence,  continuing  its  course  by  the  Black  Prince 
at  Kennington,  it  ran  west-by-south  through  Vauxhall  to  its 
influx  into  the  Thames  at  Chelsea  Reach.  About  ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago  the  framework  of  a  ship  was  discovered  when 
digging  some  foundations  near  the  old  St.  Helena  Gardens, 
Rotherhithe.  I  should  think  it  probable,  writes  Mr.  Coles, 
in  an  interesting  letter  to  me,  that  the  whole  swamp  or 
marsh  was  intersected  with  ditches  and  minor  waterways, 
just  as  the  Isle  of  Thanet  was  when  the  ships  could  come 
into  the  Thames  between  Thanet  and  Sheppey.  Brayley,  in 
his  History  of  Surrey,  states  that  early  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 


tury a  parishioner  of  Newington  named  Farns  remembered 
when  boats  came  up  as  far  as  the  church.  Midway  between 
the  Elephant  and  Castle  and  the  church  was  a  small  one- 
arched  bridge,  the  repairs  to  which  in  1691  were  recorded 
on  the  above  stone  let  into  the  wall  of  the  Fishmongers' 
Almshouses.  The  turnpike  was  here  crossed  by  a  ford. 
It  is  thought  by  my  friend  Mr.  Coles  and  others  that  the 
Tigris     only     went     a     short    distance    past    this    bridge. 
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By  the  northern  end  of  Mr.  Spurgeon's Tabernacle,  on  the 
kerb,  is  a  stone  which,  unfortunately,  I  have  been  unable  to 
sketch,  owing  to  the  vandalism  of  the  dead-wall   decorator 
in  clothing  it  with  SO  many  emblems  of  the  printer's  art. 

On  the  southern  bounds  of  the 
parish  of  St.  George-the- Martyr, 
built  into  the  front  wall  just  under 
the  gas  lamp  of  the  fire  brigade 
station,  in  the  Old  Kent  Road,  is  a 
stone,  a  sketch  of  which  is  here 
shown.  By  its  side  are  the  St. 
George's  marks,  dated  1864  and 
1879  respectively,  and  under  them 
a  Camberwell  plate  of  1870.  So 
far  as  the  Clink  Liberty  and  Old 
Paris  Garden  (now  the  Parish  of  Christ  Church)  is  concerned, 
they  were  Liberties  of  themselves  over  which  the  City  had 
at  no  time  control. 
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THE  JURISDICTION  OF  THE  CTTY 
OF  LONDON  IN  THE  TOWN 
AMD  BOROUGH  OF  SOUTHWARK 
E  XT  EKDETH  NORTHWARD  TO  THE 
RIYER  THAMES  AND  WESTWARD 
TO  LAMBETH  COMPREHENDING 
THE  PARISH  OF  ST  GEORGES 
S*  SAVIOURS  FJCCLUSIVCOF 
THE  CLINK  LIBERTY 
STTHOaAS  STOLAVE 
AND  ST  JOHM 


THE     RIVER    THAMES. 

My  eye  descending  from  the  hill  surveys 

Where  Thames  among  the  wanton  valleys  strays  ; 

Thames,  the  most  lov'd  of  all  the  Ocean's  sons, 

By  his  old  sire,   to  his  embraces  runs, 

Hasting  to  pay  his  tribute  to  the  sea, 

Like  mortal  life  to  meet  eternity. 

1  vjj*  THE  land  whither  ye  go  to  possess  it  is  a 

*B*  s  ^^P^^r^^  >^=~—      ship     of     mankind     for 

rivers.  Time  was  when  the  flowing  water  seemed  a 
living  soul,  and  issued  from  the  urn  of  a  god,  carrying  a 
divine  energy.  Homer  tells  us  how,  with  Scamander 
known  in  Olympus  as  the  immortal  Xanthos,  Achilles 
fought  for  his  life  in  a  combat  that  must  have  been  fatal  to 
him  if  Hephcestus  had  not  come  to  his  assistance  with 
burning  flames  that  withered  the  river's  strength  and 
reduced  it  to  mercy.  This  and  many  other  vivid  pictures 
in  the  Iliad  shows  how  intense  and  real  was  the  impersona- 
tion of  natural  objects  by  the  Greek  imagination.  But  this 
tribute  to  the  river  was  only  a  return  of  human  gratitude 
for  favours  already  received   by  humanity  in  far-off  times. 
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From  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  came  Abraham  with  the  fust  Family  Bible, 

and  from  time  immemorial  the  human  race  made  their  way 
along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  through  otherwise  pathless 

wilds,  deriving  food  from  the  tides,  protection  from  the 
thickets,  and  shelter  from  the  caves. 

All  over  the  world  the  great  rivers  have  been  the  first 
paths  of  savage  migrations,  and  then  the  high  roads  to 
empire.  To  the  banks  of  the  noble  river  where  we  men  of 
a  mixed  race  now  dwell  in  peace  and  security,  came  those 
bold  sea  kings  from  whom  we  inherit  our  prowess  on  the 
deep  and  our  love  of  maritime  supremacy.  Picts  and  Scots, 
Jutes  and  fair-haired  Angles,  Gauls  and  Scandinavians, 
maybe  Phoenician  mariners  even,  and  Grecian  navigators, 
have  here  fought  or  held  friendly  commune  with  the  early 
inhabitants  of  London  and  Southwark. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  when  King  James  the  First 
declared  his  intention  of  punishing  London  by  removing 
his  Court,  the  Lord  Mayor  replied,  that  in  removing  his 
royal  presence  from  his  lieges,  they  hoped  that  he  would 
leave  them  the  Thames.  Those  old  radicals  knew  that 
London  had  a  good  stand,  and,  king  or  no  king,  it  mattered 
little,  so  long  as  the  noble  river  ebbed  and  flowed,  and  its 
forest  of  ships,  with  their  rich  argosies,  came  and  went. 

In  far-distant  time  the  River  Somme  in  France  was  a 
tributary  of  the  Rhine,  which  then  had  to  flow  far  to  the 
north  over  now-buried  lands,  receiving  the  Thames  in  its 
course  before  it  met  the  sea.  To  borrow  from  Emerson, 
the  sea,  which,  according  to  Virgil's  famous  line,  divided 
the  poor  Britons  utterly  from  the  world,  proved  to  be 
the  ring  of  marriage  -with  all  nations,  and  when  a 
wave  of  the  ocean  burst  the  old  isthmus  which  joined 
England    to    the    Continent,   it    gave    to    this    fragment 
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of  Europe  its  impregnable  sea-wall,  and  left  a  territory 
large  enough  for  independence,  enriched  with  every  seed  of 
national  power,  and  to  make  all  its  physical  advantages 
avail,  the  River  Thames  dug  a  spacious  outlet  to  the  sea, 
from  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  giving  road  and  landing  to 
innumerable  ships,  and  all  the  conveniences  of  trade  that 
a  people  so  skilful  and  efficient  in  economising  water-front 
by  docks,  warehouses  and  lighters,  required.* 

Far  out  at  sea  you  may  behold  the  shipping  of  the 
world  all  converging  towards  the  Port  of  London,  in  which 
may  always  be  seen  a  countless  host  of  ships  of  every  sort, 
nationality,  rig,  and  build,  whilst  the  ship-yards  resound 
with  the  noisy  pangs  of  labour.  "Wonderful  as  is  the  sight 
by  day,  its  beauty  and  its  impressiveness  are  multiplied  ten- 
fold in  the  ruddy  afterglow  of  a  summer's  evening,  or  the 
velvety  luminous  darkness  of  a  frosty  winter's  night." 

Richard  I.  was  the  first  monarch  to  grant  the  City 
specific  rights  of  supervision  over  the  Thames,  and  by 
charter  to  make  the  Corporation  conservators  over  an  area 
extending  westward  from  London  Bridge  to  the  River 
Colne,  near  Staines,  and  eastward  "over  the  port  and  waters 
of  the  Thames,  ports  and  creeks,  and  also  over  the  River 
Medway  as  far  as  Yantlet  Creek,  in  Kent,  and  Leigh,  in 
Essex." 

Foreign  merchants  were  encouraged  by  King  John  to 
settle  in  London,  and  trade  began  to  grow,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  that  the  Port  of  London  came 
really  into  being.  Soon  after  this  monarch  came  to  the 
throne,  regulations  were  promulgated  for  the  disembarkation 
of  goods  in  the  River  Thames.  It  was  provided  that 
Queenhithe  should  be  the  place  for  the  delivery  of  corn 
coming  from  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  that  fish  brought  in 
Sec  "  English  Traits/'  by  Emerson. 
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vessels  not  belonging  to  the  City  of  London  should  be 
landed  al  the  same  place. 

The  first  instance  on  record  of  the  payment  of  dues  in 

the  Port  of  London  synchronises  with  the  exercise  of  the 
Royal  prerogative,  and  the  foreign  merchants  of  London 
agreed  with  the  citizens  to  pay  the  Mayor  forty  marks 
annually  for  the  privilege  of  landing  and  storing  the  goods 

imported,  instead  of  keeping-  them  on  their  vessels  until  sold. 

In  1246  the  Corporation  purchased  Queenhithe  from 
Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  agreeing  to  pay  for  it  an  annual 
rent  of  ^50.  The  City's  powers  on  Port  matters  were 
extended  by  various  Charters  and  Acts  until,  subject  only 
to  the  rights  of  the  Crown,  it  exercised  undisputed  sway 
throughout  the  limits  of  the  Port  which  under  the  authority 
of  an  Act  of  13  &  14  Charles  II.,  c.  11,  was  defined 
as  "  from  the  promontory  or  point  called  the  North 
Foreland  .  .  .  and  from  thence  northward  to  the 
opposite  promontory  or  point  called  the  Nase,  and 
continued  westward  to  London  Bridge,"  and  this  is  the 
proper  modern  description  of  the  Port  of  London  for  trade 
purposes. 

On  its  tidal  estuary  and  the  fact  that  like  most  British 
rivers  it  has  no  delta,  depends  the  importance  of  the 
Thames  as  a  navigable  waterway.  But,  unfortunately  for 
London,  there  is  what  is  called  a  submarine  delta,  that  is, 
banks  formed  of  river  sediment  ;  it  has  taxed  all  the 
energies  and  the  funds  of  the  Port  authorities  to  keep  open 
and  of  the  full  low-water  depth  the  old  channel.  In 
consequence  of  this  the  Port  of  London  is  not  fit  for  big 
modern  ships,  and  shipowners  hate  it.  As  the  drawbacks 
increase  so  will  the  rate*  of  freights,  and  when  they  become 
so  heavy  as  to  place  London  at  a  disadvantage  trade  will 
go  elsewhere. 
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Years  ago,  in  its  heydey,  the  Port  of  London  was  far 
and  away  the  most  prosperous  in  the  world.  Judged  by 
tonnage,  or  number  of  vessels,  or  value  of  cargo,  the 
shipping  passing  through  the  Port  was  not  merely  far 
ahead  of  all  the  other  ports,  but  was  more  than  double 
that  of  any  other  port  in  the  world.  Two  years  ago  New 
York  equalled,  and  this  year  bids  fair  to  surpass,  the  old 
marine  capital  of  the  world  ;  other  ports  are  rapidly  creep- 
ing up — even  in  our  own  country  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and 
Southampton  are  competing  furiously  with  the  world's 
metropolis  ;  abroad,  Hamburg,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam, 
Baltimore,  and  Marseilles  are  all  gaining  on  the  British 
capital.* 

Then    there   is  the  question  of  freight.       By   way  of 

illustrating  the  difference  in   charges  between  the   Port  of 

London  and  Hamburg,  Mr.  George  A.  Pogson,  British  Vice- 

Consul  there,  said   a  quantity  of  sewing  machines  which 

were  sent  to  London  from  New  York,  via  Hamburg,  cost 

;£20  ns.  yd.,  and  were  delivered  in   London  within   three 

days  of  their  arrival  at  Hamburg.     A  similar  lot,  sent  from 

New  York  direct  to  London,    cost   £2$    18s.    id.,    and    a 

fortnight  elapsed  before  they  were  delivered  after  reaching 

London.     Yet,  whilst  a  Royal   Commission  is  sitting  and 

considering    a    new   form  of  control  and  other   important 

matters  affecting  the  Port,  dock  companies  are  anxious  to 

obtain  powers  to  put  a  toll  on  barges  and  dues  on  goods 

discharged   overside,  which  would   bring  them  additional 

revenue  to  the  amount  of  ^"234,000.      This,  too,  in  view  of 

the    fact    that    commercial     London    complains    that    the 

present  dues  are  too  high  and  present  methods  prehistoric. 

Sir  Alexander  Binnie  put    a    plan    before  the   Com- 
missioners, showing  that  ,£7,658,000  of  public  money  had 

*  See  "  Black  and  White,"   March   16th,   1901. 
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been  or  was  about  to  be  expended  on  Improving  public 
thoroughfares  which  would  directly  benefit  the  den  ks. 

There  are  several  schemes  proposed,  one  for  the 
formation  of  a  Tort  Committee,  or  London  Harbour  Trust, 

to  take  over  the  docks  by  purchase,  the  London  County 
Council  and  the  Corporation  to  find  the  money,  possibly 
with  Government  assistance. 

If  the  existence  of  the  Port  is  to  be  saved  steps  must 
be  taken  to  facilitate  and  encourage  the  passage  of  the 
largest  ocean-going  vessels  up  to  the  Port  itself.  "The  great 
improvement  in  the  river  bed,  due  to  the  carriage  of  the 
drainage  sludge  out  to  open  sea,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
London  County  Council,  will  make  the  undertaking  less 
formidable  than  it  was.  But  how  thorough  the  work  will 
have  to  be  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  vessels  of  the  Orient 
and  P.  and  O.  Lines,  which  pass  through  the  Suez  Canal, 
can  seldom  get  beyond  Tilbury,  forty  miles  from  London." 
Mr.  C.  J.  More,  engineer  to  the  Thames  Conservancy, 
calculated  that  deepening  the  river  to  30  ft.  up  to  the 
Albert  Docks  would  cost  £1,649,838. 

A  five-fathom  water-foot,  at  least  eighty  yards  wide, 
and  increased  dock  accommodation  to  corresponding 
dimensions,  must  be  provided,  and  arrangements  made  for 
wharfing,  so  that  the  largest  ocean-going  merchantmen  can 
come  alongside  to  embark  and  discharge  their  cargoes, 
and  thus  save  the  present  excessive  lighterage  cost.  Dock 
companies  and  other  vested  interests  will  have  to  be 
bought  out,  railway  communications  brought  up  to  date, 
and  a  general  overhauling  given  to  all  the  arrangements  for 
loading  and  unloading  and  transhipping  cargo.  This,  at 
least  must  be  done  and  done  quickly  if  the  pristine 
splendour  of  London  as  the  shipping  centre  of  the  world 
is  to  be  revived,  so  that  we  may  continue  the  song — 
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See  how  the  Thames  with  dimpling  motion  smiles, 
And  from  all  climes  presents  Augusta  spoils. 
Eastward  behold  !  a  thousand  vessels  ride, 
Which  like  a  floating  city  crowd  her  tide. 

By  the  passing  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  Act  in 
1857  the  Corporation  was  divested  of  its  old-time  powers 
as  conservator,  which  are  now  vested  in  an  independent 
body,  on  the  Victoria  Embankment,  presided  over  by  Sir 
F.  Dixon  Hartland,  M.P.  To  the  Corporation,  however,  is 
reserved  the  important  duty  of  superintending  the  sanitary 
interests  of  the  Port.  "  Splendid  machinery  for  the  carrying 
out  of  the  duties  of  a  Port  Sanitary  Authority  is  main- 
tained out  of  the  civic  revenues,  and  it  says  much  for  the 
diligent  and  efficient  way  in  which  the  duties  are  discharged 
under  the  Corporation's  able  Port  Health  Officer,  Dr. 
Collingridge,  that  in  recent  years  there  has  not  been  a 
serious  epidemic  of  cholera,  or  of  any  of  the  diseases  which 
are  liable  to  be  imported." 

The  four  head  streams  of  the  Thames — the  Isis,  Churn, 
Colne,  and  Leach — rise  on  the  south-east  slope  of  the  Cots- 
wold  Hills,  the  upper  part  of  the  main  stream  being  called 
the  Isis — a  quasi-classical  form  of  Ouse — it  becomes  the 
Thames  after  receiving  the  Thame.  Of  the  glory  and 
beauty  of  its  banks  poets  have  given  us  gracefully  word- 
painted  pictures,  and  many  of  us  are  happily  familiar  with 
the  peculiar  charm  of  its  upper  reaches,  although  the 
romance  is  missing  which  one  feels  present  on  the  Rhine. 
One  must  not,  of  course,  forget  the  historic  memories  of 
Windsor  and  Runnymede,  and  the — 

Distant  spires  and  antique  towers 

That  crown  the  watery  glade  ; 
Where  grateful  science  still  adores 

Her  Henry's  holy  shade. 
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the   poetic   associations  of  Cooper's  Hill,    Richmond,  and 
Twickenham,  nor  the  gaiety  of  Henley. 

For  those  who  boat  for  pleasure  the  Thames  is  the 
best  loved  irf  English  rivers,  and  for  racing  it  divides 
honour  with  the  Tyne. 

The  Thames  waterman  is  renowned  in  song  and  story, 
and  all  my  well-known  musical  talents  have  been  directed 
to  an  original  rendering  with  variations  of  those  dear  old 
ditties,  "Twickenham  Ferry,"  "The  Lass  of  Richmond 
Hill,"  and  "  The  Jolly  Young  Waterman," 

Who  at  Blackfriars  Bridge  used  to  ply,     ■ 
Who  feathered  his  oars  with  such  skill  and  dexterity, 
Winning  each  heart,  and  delighting  each  eye. 

He  looked  so  neat,  and  he  rowed  so  steadily, 
The  maidens  all  Hocked  to  his  boat  so  readily  ; 
And  he  ey'd  the  young  rogues  wiih  so  charming  an  air, 
That  this  waterman  ne'er  was  in  want  of  a  fare. 

My  father-in-law,  who  is  a  musical  authority,  is,  he  assures 
me,  quite  certain  that  my  rendering  is  original. 

In  the  olden  time  men  held  sports  of  all  kinds  on  the 
water  opposite  Southwark,  and  local  champions  jousted 
with  staff  and  bucklers  from  their  boats.  Wagers  were 
settled,  too,  among  the  watermen,  of  which  the  race  for 
Doggett's  Coat  and  Badge  seems  now  nearly  the  only 
survival.  It  is  rowed  from  the  Old  Swan,  at  London 
Bridge,  to  Cadogan  Pier,  Chelsea,  by  six  young  watermen 
just  out  of  their  apprenticeship,  a  profession  which  none 
may  follow  between  Teddington  Lock  and  Lower  Hope 
Point,  five  miles  below  Gravesend,  unless  they  be  members 
of  the  Watermen's  Company.  Every  great  house  had  its 
own  pleasure-barge  and  wherry,  and  Royal  craft  went  to 
and  fro,  glittering  in  gold  and  tapestry. 
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Our  own  poet  Gower  thus  relates  how  he  met  King 
Richard  II.  on  the  river  : — 

In  Thames  when  it  was  flowing, 
As  I  by  boate  came  rowing, 
So  as  fortune  her  time  set, 
My  liege  lord  perchance  I  met ; 
And  so  befel,  as  I  came  nigh, 
Out  of  my  boat,  when  he  me  sygh, 
He  bade  me  come  unto  his  barge. 

Being  requested  by  the  monarch  to  write  some  "  newe 
thinge "  for  his  entertainment,  he  wrote  the  "  Confessio 
Amantis " — a  kind  of  poetical  system  of  morality,  inter- 
spersed with  weighty  sentences,  excellent  maxims,  and 
shrewd  sayings. 

The  body  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  brought  in  state  by 
water  to  Whitehall.  Cardinal  Wolsey  invariably  "  took  his 
barge "  to  Putney.  Sir  Thomas  More  handed  over  his 
"  barge  and  eight  stout  watermen  "  to  his  successor  in  the 
Chancellorship.  Less  serious  citizens  took  holiday  beneath 
the  coloured  awnings  to  that  floating  "summer-house  with 
music,"  moored  between  Somerset  House  and  the  Savoy, 
called  the  "  Folly  on  the  Thames."  So  naturally  did  Pepys 
go  to  and  fro  by  the  same  "  silent  highway  "  that  he  makes 
special  mention  of  a  journey  to  Whitehall  by  land. 

On  January  8th,  1806,  the  body  of  Nelson  passed  up 
the  Thames  from  Greenwich  Hospital  to  Whitehall — it  was 
one  of  the  grandest  and  most  impressive  water  processions 
ever  seen  on  the  Thames.  In  18 14  the  allied  sovereigns 
who  were  here  to  celebrate  the  restoration  of  peace,  went 
by  the  river  from  Whitehall  Stairs  to  Woolwich,  being  met 
at  London  Bridge  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  with 
the  City  barges. 
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On  October  30th,  [849,  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening 
.  >f  the  ( !( >al  Exchange,  Prince  Albert,  in  order  t<  1  perform  the 
ceremony,  went  from  Whitehall  t<»  Custom   I  louse  Quay  in 

the  Royal  barge  built  lor  the  father  of  George  III.  It  was 
r<>\\ i-d  bv  twenty-seven  watermen  in  gorgeous  liver)-.  This 
was  the  last  Royal  water  procession,  and  the  last  civic  one 
took  place  in   1S56  under  Lord   Mayor  Finnis. 

Our  ancestors  were  never  frightened  off  their  favourite 
river  by  a  frost.  In  that  long  frost  of  16(84  Evelyn  saw  a 
regular  "  bacchanalian  triumph  "  on  the  ice-bound  Thames, 
with  bull-baiting  and  puppet-plays,  and  horse  races. 

The  River  Thames  'twas  made  a  highway, 

For  footmen  and  horsemen  and  coaches  beside, 

And  many  brave  gentlemen  in  them  did  ride. 

From  the  same  old  ballad  I  extract  the  following — the  coal 
merchant  even  then  being  the  villain  of  the  piece : — 

The  frost  it  was  sharp,  most  bitter  and  cold, 

It  pierced  all  the  people  the  time  it  did  hold  ; 

Great  coal  merchants,  they  that  had  laid  in  a  store, 

Were  void  of  all  pity  and  grinded  the  poor  ; 

And  in  their  extremity  it  did  appear, 

They  bought  'em  in  cheap,  but  they  sold  'em  out  dear. 

In  1772  a  list  was  published  of  the  fish  then  inhabiting 
the  Thames.  On  June  7th.  1749,  47  large  salmon  were  said 
to  have  been  caught  below  Richmond  in  two  draughts  of 
the  net,  in  consequence  of  which  the  price  of  these  fish  at 
Billingsgate  was  reduced  from  is.  to  6d.  per  pound.  In 
July,  1766,  130  salmon  were  taken  in  the  Thames  in  one 
day.  In  1758  a  sturgeon  was  caught  below  Bridge,  and  it 
was  sent  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  while  any  taken  above  Bridge 
were  reserved  for  the  table  of  the  King  or  Lord  High  Admiral. 
On  June  the  12th,  1894,  off  Erith,  a  sturgeon  was  taken, 
weighing  280  pounds,  and  was  duly  presented  to  the  Lord 
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Mayor.  About  1810,  10  salmon  and  3,000  smelts  were 
taken  in  the  river  towards  Wandsworth,  and  no  fewer  than 
3,000  Thames  salmon  were  brought  to  market  in  the  season. 
This  statement  was  made  before  a  Parliamentary  Committee 
by  a  Billingsgate  salesman,  named  Goldham,  in  1828. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  note  what  success  will  attend 
the  efforts  of  the  Thames  Salmon  Association  in  their 
attempt  at  piscatorial  colonisation.  On  Tuesday,  April  23rd, 
of  the  present  year  (1901 ),  there  were  turned  into  the  river  at 
Teddington  to  look  after  themselves  "  600  little  samlets  or 
young  salmon,  the  advance  guard,  it  is  hoped,  of  a  sturdy 
company,  which,  in  days  to  come,  will  furnish  the  citizen's 
dinner-table  with  fish  reared  at  his  own  wharf  steps.'' 
Whether  the  fish  will  survive  is  a  question  which  time  alone 
can  answer;  but  there  is  no  question  that  in  late  years,  owing 
to  more  scientific  methods  of  treating  sewage  and  improved 
sanitation,  there  has  been  a  wonderful  change  in  the 
condition  of  the  stream,  and  fish  is  yearly  finding  its  way 
further  and  further  up  the  river,  although  it  is  still  a  long 
way  from  that  silvery  state  in  which  it  was  originally 
when  salmon  were  found  in  profusion  in  its  waters. 

The  "  silver  streaming  Thames,"  so  loved  by  Spenser, 

which,   thanks  to  the  London    County    Council,    is    daily 

becoming  more  sweet  and   more  silvery,  flows  past  us  to 

the  sea.      At  our  very  gates  is  a  world  of  pleasure,  and  of 

sunshine  and  sweet-scented  breezes,  of  sport  and  recreation, 

which  is  far  too  little  used  by  Londoners.     Why  should  we 

not — 

Go  with  Old  Thames  :  view  Chelsea's  glorious  pile, 

And  ask  the  shattered  hero,  whence  his  smile  ? 

Go,  view  the  splendid  domes  of  Greenwich,  go ; 

And  own  what  raptures  from  reflection  flow. 

Hail,  noblest  structures  imag'd  in  the  wave  ! 

A  nation's  grateful  tribute  to  the  brave. 
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Hail,  blest  retreats  from  war  and  Bhipwreck,  hail ! 

'That  oft  arrest  the  wondering  stranger's  sail. 
Long  have'  ye  heard  the  narratives  of  age, 
The  battle's  havoc,  and  the  tempest's  rage  ; 
Long  have  ye  known  reflection's  genial  ray 
Gild  the  calm  close  of  valour's  various  day. 

The  mighty  tide  of  London  traffic  has  filled  every 
street  to  overflowing,  and  why  should  we  not  have  a  cheap 
dependable  service  of  boats  instead  of  a  flotilla  of  very 
venerable  marine  antiquities,  which  would  be  laughed  out 
of  use  on  any  other  river  in  the  world  ?  New  York,  Paris 
and  other  Continental  cities  have  long  had  such  a  service. 
Surely  "  Great  Father  Thames,  whose  wealth  and  bounty 
from  dim  immemorial  time  have  nourished  and  blessed  all 
his  children  alike,"  is  worthy  of  something  better  than  the 
old-fashioned  arks  that  move  so  slowly  over  the  face  of  its 
waters  ? 

The  Thames  we  know  is  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of 
companies  which  have  tried  to  turn  its  charms  to  account, 
and  the  present  caterers,  with  experience  of  this  dismal 
kind  before  them,  are  taught  to  be  cautious.  But  would 
there  be  need  for  fear  if  quick  and  well-appointed  boats  were 
provided,  a  regular  fast  service  to  be  reckoned  on  for  keep- 
ing time  at  least  as  well  as  the  tramcar  or  the  omnibus,  and 
a  table  of  fares  which  would  make  river  transit  as  cheap  as 
it  would  be  enjoyable  ?  Surely  London's  great  waterway 
could  be  utilised  to  improve  communication  between  the 
City  and  the  suburbs,  to  relieve  the  congestion  of  railway, 
omnibus  and  tramcar  traffic  at  the  hours  of  morning  and 
evening  when  the  tide  of  London's  workers  sets  strongly  in 
or  out? 

There  ought  to  be  room  for  a  very  real  relief  of  the 
congestion    of    the   street    traffic    by    drawing    off    many 
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thousands  of  passengers  who  are  not  pressed  for  time,  and 
who  can  thus  afford  to  enjoy  the  unquestionable  pleasure  of 
the  river  as  compared  with  the  'bus  or  tram.  Paris  finds 
no  difficulty  in  maintaining  her  fleet  of  small  steamers  on 
the  Seine,  though,  for  business  purposes,  the  river  which 
runs  through  the  French  capital  is  not  more  convenient 
than  our  own. 

These  steamboats  carry  at  least  25,670,640  passengers 
at  penny  fares.  If  Londoners  used  boats  in  the  same 
proportion  the  traffic  would  be  44,800,000  passengers 
a  year. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  London  County  Council  that 
the  cost  of  running  an  effective  service  of  boats  on  the 
Thames  from  Woolwich  to  Hammersmith  would  require  a 
capital  expenditure  of  £500,000,  and  an  annual  mainten- 
ance income  of  £140,000. 

To  provide  this  income  from  penny  fares,  the  number 
of  passengers  required  per  annum  would  be  33,600,000,  or 
92,000  daily  ;  40  boats  of  250  capacity  would  require  to 
carry  2,877  passengers  daily.  The  average  cost  per  boat 
per  journey  would  be  15s.  lid. 

As  the  passenger  traffic  of  London  numbers 
1,267,500,000  a  year,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  divert 
2  J  per  cent,  of  it  to  the  boats  to  make  them  pay. 

"  Blessed  by  the  Corporation,  approved  by  the  Thames 
Conservancy,  supported  by  Borough  Councils,  and  prayed 
for  by  all  the  riverside  population" — yet  the  Thames 
Steamboat  Bill  went  the  way  of  the  Water  Purchase 
Bill,  so  that  the  poor  Londoner,  tossed  from  "trench 
to  trench "  of  the  private  companies,  is  forced  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  to  get  to  his  destination,  and  Punch 
is  compelled  to  sing  the  dirge  of  Herrick's  "  silver-footed 
Thames  ": — 
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Gay  ladies  and  coin  tiers  tender 

( )n  my  bosom  delighted  to  row, 
And  all  was  life,  beauty,  and  splendour 

On  my  sunshiny  waves  long  ago. 

But  now  scarce  a  lingering  wherry 

Is  seen  on  my  desolate  shore, 
And  the  laughter  that  once  rang  so  merry 

O'er  my  waters  is  heard  there  no  more. 

The  Seine  has  her  nimble  flotillas 

Whereon  her  tired  toilers  may  fly 
At  eve  to  their  rose-covered  villas 

And  gardens.     Then  why  have  not  I  ? 

Why  are  my  pale  citizens  driven 

To  the  bowels  of  earth,  and  denied 
The  air  and  the  freshness  of  heaven 

That  ripple  my  fast-flowing  tide  ? 


FOUR     CIVIC     BRIDGES 

When  Neptune  from  his  billows  London  spi'd, 
Brought  proudly  thither  by  a  high  spring  tide  ; 
As  through  a  floating  wood  he  steered  along, 
And  dancing  castles  cluster'd  in  a  throng  ; 
When  he  beheld  a  mighty  bridge  give  law 
Unto  his  surges,  and  his  fury  awe, 

He  shook  his  trident,  and,  astonish'd,  said  : 
Let  the  whole  earth  now  all  her  wonders  count, 
This  bridge  of  wonders  is  the  paramount. 
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TIME  was, 
of  course, 
w hen  no 
bridge  span- 
ned ourgreat 
highway  of 
commerce.  The  adventur- 
ous traveller  who  desired 
to  pass  to  the  other  side 
had  to  make  his  way 
through  a  swamp  to  some  shallow  part  where  he  could 
wade  through,  or  perhaps  step  from  stone  to  stone.  Then 
followed  the  canoe  or  light  boat  of  oxhide  and  wicker-work, 
in  turn  to  be  followed  by  the  ferry  and  the  bridge.  As  to 
when  the  first  London  Bridge  was  built  we  have  no  certain 
knowledge.  It  was  not  there  in  A.D.  61,  when  Boadicea's 
troops  sacked  the  City  and  murdered  the  people.  It  was 
there  when  Allectus  led  his  troops  out  to  fight  the  Roman 
legions.  Cassius,  writing  nearly  two  hundred  years  after 
the  invasion  of  Britain  by  Claudius,  suggests  the  existence 
of  a  bridge  there  in  the  reign  of  that  emperor. 


London  bridge  and  the  bridge  house.— From  Agas  Vtfap  of  London  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
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In  994  ;i  bridge  was  built  by  the  monks  of  Southwark 
Then  again  came  the  sea-dragons  of  the   Vikings,  with 
their  raven  flags,  seeking  the  land  of  the  English  and  the 
wraith  its  City  contained.      Their  ships  were  of  light  ash, 

and  so  built  as  to  be  able  to  sail  with  equal  facility 
over  the  German  Ocean  or  up  the  English  rivers.  Hut 
the  citizens  of  London  and  the  burgesses  of  Southwark 
rendered  a  good  account  of  themselves,  although  Ethelred, 
Olave  of  Norway,  and  Sweyn  Forked-Beard  of  Denmark, 
made  terms,  as  1  have  before  shown. 

In  1014  Olave  returns  as  the  ally  of  Ethelred,  and 
London  Bridge  is  the  scene  of  a  terrible  contest  between 
the  invading  Danes  and  the  forces  of  the  allied  kings. 
11  On  both  sides  of  the  bridge  were  forts,  partly  of  timber 
and  partly  of  stone,  and  breastworks,  and  by  the  forts  was 
a  little  chapel."  The  Danes  were  defeated  and  driven  out 
of  London,  and  Southwark,  and  the  City  received  its  king 
back  again  "  for  once  in  his  life  victorious." 

In  the  "  Heimskringla,  or  Sagas  of  the  Kings  of 
Norway,"  the  "  Iliad"  and  "Odyssey"  of  English  History, 
— collected  by  Snorro  Sturleston,  and  translated  by  Samuel 
Laing  in  1844 — there  is  a  vivid  description  of  the  Battle  of 
London  Bridge. 

London  Bridge  is  broken  down ; 

Gold  is  won  and  bright  renown ; 

Shields  resounding,  war  horns  sounding, 

Hildur  shouting  in  the  din, 

Arrows  singing,  mail-coats  ringing, 

Odin  makes  our  Olaf  win. 
Olave  became  the  patron  saint  of  the  church  bearing 
his  name,  and  from  whom  also  is  derived  the  name  of  that 
important  artery,  Tooley  Street.  On  the  northern  side  of 
the  river,  immediately  opposite,  is  the  church  dedicated  to 
his  son  Magnus. 
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It  was  a  tardy  recoil  of  these  Danish  invasions  when, 
on  March  7th,  1863,  a  British  ship  came  up  the  Thames 
to  Gravesend  with  our  Royal  Standard  and  the  Flag  of 
Denmark  flying  proudly  at  the  main,  bringing  to  our  shores 
Alexandra  Dagmar,  the  beautiful  Danish  maiden  of  nine- 
teen summers,  the  bride-elect  of  Albert  Edward,  then 
Prince  of  Wales.  What  a  day  it  was !  How  the  guns 
thundered,  and  how  the  people  cheered  !  Well  did  Tenny- 
son voice  the  welcome — 

Come  to  us,  love  us,  make  us  your  own, 

For  Saxon  or  Dane,  or  Norman  we, 

Teuton  or  Celt,  or  whatever  we  be, 

We  are  each  all  Dane  in  our  welcome  to  thee — 

Alexandra  ! 
And  how  nobly  and  well    she  has  fulfilled  her  task  since 
March  10th,  1863. 

Never  perhaps  on  any  occasion  since  the  old  days  of 
chivalry  was  London  so  stirred  as  when  the  happy  couple 
passed  from  Bricklayers'  Arms  Station  through  the  streets 
of  Southwark  over  London  Bridge,  on  to  the  "  oldest  and 
stateliest  of  all  the  kingly  seats  of  Europe "  to  an 
auspicious  bridal.  To-day  the  noble  pair  reign  in  the 
hearts  and  preside  over  the  destinies  of  a  world-wide 
Empire,  the  likes  of  which  this  old  earth  has  never  before 
seen. 

A  new  bridge  was  erected  by  order  of  William  II. 
its  cost  being  defrayed  by  an  assessment  on  all  lands  in 
the  county  of  Surrey.  In  11 36  this  was  destroyed  by  the 
fire  which  ravaged  the  City  from  "  St.  Paul's  to  Aldgate." 
In  1 163  another  bridge  seems  to  have  been  built,  to  be 
superseded  in  1 176  by  one  built  of  stone  by  Peter  the 
Priest,  architect  and  mason,  and  chaplain  of  St.  Mary 
Colechurch,   just    off  the    Poultry,   and,   it   is  said,   Grand 
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LONDON    BRIDGE    FROM    AN    ENGRAVING    BV    JOHN    NORDEN,    ABOUT    A.D.     160O. 
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Master  o J  the  Freemasons.  This  bridge  o<  <  upied  thirty-three 
\ cars  in  its  construction.     It  consisted  of  nineteen  pointed 

stone  arches,  and  was  926  feet  long.  I  louses  were  built 
upon  it,  and  also  a  famous  chapel  dedicated  to  St  Thomas, 
of  Canterbury,  the  patron  saint  of  fishermen  and  of  bridges. 
This  chapel  was  erected  on  the  tenth  pier,  and  had  a  plain 
gable,  surmounted  by  a  cross,  whilst  four  buttresses, 
crowned  by  crocketted  spires,  divided  the  western  end 
into  three  parts.  The  wide  centre  contained  a  rich  pointed- 
arch  window,  of  one  mullion,  with  a  quatrefoil  in  the 
top  ;  and  the  two  sides  were  occupied  by  the  entrances  to 
the  chapel  from  the  Bridge  street. 

The  interior  consisted  of  two  stories,  both  consecrated 
to  sacred  purposes.  The  Upper  Chapel  was  lofty,  and 
supported  by  fourteen  groups  of  elegant  clustered  columns, 
and  lighted  by  eight  pointed-arch  windows  divided  by  stone 
mullions  into  a  double  range  of  arches,  surmounted  by  a 
lozenge.  Beneath  each  of  the  windows  were  three  arched 
recesses,  separated  by  small  pillars  ;  and  the  roof  itself  was 
also  originally  formed  of  lofty  pointed  arches  ;  though, 
when  this  magnificent  fane  was  transformed  into  a  ware- 
house, a  wooden  ceiling,  with  stout  beams  crossing  each 
other  in  squares,  was  erected,  which  cut  off  the  arches 
where  they  sprang  from  the  pillars,  and  divided  into  two 
parts  the  interior  of  the  Upper  Chapel. 

The  eastern  extremity  of  this  building  formed  a 
semi-hexagon,  having  a  smaller  window  in  each  of  its 
divisions,  with  richly  carved  arches  under  them,  correspond- 
ing with  the  series  already  mentioned  on  the  side  ;  the 
architectural  lightness  and  elegance  of  the  whole,  meriting 
the  highest  encomium.  Beneath  this  principal  edifice  was  a 
short  descending  passage,  having,  on  the  left  hand,  a  stone 
basin  cut  in  a  recess  in  the  wall,  for  holy  water,  and  leading 
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through   the    solid    masonry  of  the  pier,  into  the    Lower 
Chapel. 

This  Lower  Chapel  was  about  20  feet  in  height,  with 
a  roof  supported  by  clustered  columns,  from  each  of 
which  sprang  seven  ribs,  the  centre,  and  the  two  adjoining 
it  in  every  division,  being  bound  by  fillets  with  roses  on 
the  intersections ;  whilst  the  great  horizontal  ribs  had 
clusters  of  regal  and  ecclesiastical  masks.  It  also  had 
a  rich  series  of  windows,  which  looked  on  to  the  water : 
whilst  the  floor  was  beautifully  paved  with  black  and 
white  marble.     It  was  in  this  place  that  the  pious  architect 
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proposed  to  rest  his  bones.  His  monument,  according  to 
Maitland,  was  under  the  chapel  staircase,  in  the  middle 
of  the  building.  Mr.  Yaldwin,  the  inhabitant  of  the  chapel 
in  1737,  then  a  dwelling  and  warehouse,  discovered  the 
remains  of  a  body  in  repairing  the  staircase,  which  was 
doubtless  that  of  the  worthy  Peter  of  Colechurch,  who  died 
in  1205.  To  what  base  uses  may  we  return  !  In  the  olden 
days  this  little  chapel  was  a  place  into  which  the  wayfarer 
could  turn,  and  rest  and  pray.  In  time  it  became  more 
than  this,  for  many  a  traveller  needed  not  only  rest,  but 
food  and  medical  comforts,  and  so  the  little  chapel  became 
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a   small    hospital-- actually   the   cradle   of    that    splendid 
palace  of  pain  <>n  tin-  Albert   Embankment,  St.  Thomas's 

Hospital    -and      then      a    paper    warehouse    with    a    crane 
attached  to  take  in  goods  from  boats  ! 

In  April,  1577,  the  Tower  which  stood  at  the  northern 
end  oi'  the  draw-bridge  became  so  decayed  as  to  require 
removal.  A  new  building  was  consequently  commenced, 
and  the  heads  of  the  traitors  which  had  formerly  stood  upon 


it  were  re-erected  on  the  tower  over  the  gate  at  the  bridge 
foot,  Southwark  ;  which  was  subsequently  known  by  the 
name  of  Traitors'  Gate. 

This  Tower  was  taken  down  and  the  foundation 
stone  of  a  new  one  laid  on  the  28th  of  August,  1577, 
by  Sir  John  Langley,  the  then  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 
The  work  was  finished  in  September,  1579,  and  formed 
a  second  Southwark  Gate  and  Tower.  It  consisted  of 
four  circular  ornamental  turrets,  connected  by  curtains,  and 
surmounted  by  battlements,  containing  a  great  number  of 
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transom  casements  ;  within  which,  having  their  roofs  and 
chimneys  rising  above  the  tower,  were  several  small 
habitations,  whilst  beneath,  was  a  broad  covered  passage  ; 
the  building  itself  projecting  considerably  over  each  side  of 
the  parapet. 

Four  knights,  Brocas,  Marclais,  Derby  and  Stelle, 
who,  it  is  said  by  many  historians,  actually  strangled  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  in  the  Castle  of  Calais,  were  tried  and 
condemned  to  death.  It  was  suspected  that  Richard  II.  had 
something  to  do  with  his  uncle's  death  and  being  at  this 
time  confined  to  the  Tower,  the  knights  were  taken  there 
so  that  he  might  see  them ;  from  thence  they  were  dragged 
in  sledges  to  Cheapside,  and,  on  a  fishmonger's  stall,  had 
their  heads  struck  off,  which  were  affixed  to  pikes  and 
placed  over  the  gate  on  London  Bridge,  whilst  their  bodies 
were  hung  on  a  gibbet. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  eleven  of  the 
captured  standards  were  "  hung  upon  the  Southwark  end  of 
London  Bridge  on  the  day  of  Southwark  Fair,  to  the  great 
joy  of  all  the  people  who  repaired  thither." 

For  nearly  300  years,  under  Tudor  and  Stuart 
sovereigns,  "  it  must  have  been  a  rare  thing  for  the 
passengers  to  walk  by  that  awful  gate  without  seeing  one 
or  more  heads  stuck  upon  a  pike  looking  down  upon  the 
flow  of  the  river  below,  and  rotting  and  blackening  in  the 
sun."  Among  the  heads  that  graced  the  portals  were  those 
of  the  noble  and  brave,  though  unfortunate,  Sir  William 
Wallace,  one  of  the  trophies  of  the  vengeance  of  Edward  I. 
after  returning  from  his  fourth  expedition  into  Scotland, 
about  the  beginning  of  August,  1305.  The  manner  of  the 
Scottish  hero's  death  was  as  follows  :  Firstly,  he  was 
drawn  at  the  tail  of  a  horse  through  the  streets  of  London 
to  a  very  lofty  gibbet  erected  for  him,  upon  which  he  was 
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hung  with  a  halter;  afterwards,  he  was  taken  down  half 
dead,  disembowelled,  and  his  intestines  burned  by  fire; 
lastly,  his  head  was  cut  off,  and  set  upon  a  pole  on  London 
Bridge,  whilst  the  trunk  was  cut  into  four  quarters.  I  lis 
body,  thus  divided,  was  sent  into  four  parts  of  Scotland. 
The  head  of  the  bastard  of  Falconbridge  together  with  those 
of  nine  of  his  companions  were  here  set  up,  as  were  also 
those  of  the  pious  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  along  with 
that  of  the  brave  and  philosophic  Sir  Thomas  More,  who 
repudiated  the  claim  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  headship  of 
the  Church  as  well  as  of  the  State. 

As  to  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  who  was  executed  on 
22nd  of  June,  1535,  and  whose  head  was  exhibited  to 
Anne  Boleyn,  there  is  a  curious  story  told  by  Hall  in  his 
book,  published  in  1665,  on  the  life  and  death  of  this 
renowned  prelate.  "  The  next  day  after  his  burying,  the 
head,  being  parboyled,  was  pricked  upon  a  pole,  and  set 
on  high  upon  London  Bridge,  among  the  rest  of  the  holy 
Carthusians'  heads  that  suffered  death  lately  before  him. 
And  here  I  cannot  omit  to  declare  unto  you  the  miraculous 
sight  of  this  head,  which,  after  it  had  stood  up  the  space  of 
fourteen  dayes  upon  the  Bridge,  could  not  be  perceived  to 
waste  nor  consume  ;  neither  for  the  weather,  which  then 
was  very  hot,  neither  for  the  parboyling  in  hot  water,  but 
grew  daily  fresher  and  fresher,  so  that  in  his  life-time  he 
never  looked  so  well  ;  for  his  cheeks  being  beautiful  with  a 
comely  red,  the  face  looked  as  though  it  had  beholden  the 
people  passing  by,  and  would  have  spoken  to  them,  which 
many  took  for  a  miracle,  that  Almighty  God  was  pleased 
to  show  above  the  course  of  nature,  in  thus  preserving  the 
fresh  and  lively  colour  in  his  face,  surpassing  the  colour  he 
had  being  alive,  whereby  was  noted  to  the  world  the 
innocence    and    holinesse  of  this  blessed  father,  that  thus 
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innocently  was  content  to  lose  his  head  in  defence  of  his 
Mother,  the  Holy  Catholique  Church  of  Christ.  Where- 
fore the  people  coming  daily  to  see  this  strange  sight,  the 
passage  over  the  Bridge  was  so  stopped  with  their  going 
and  coming,  that  almost  neither  horse  nor  cart  could  passe  : 
and  therefore  at  the  end  of  fourteen  daies,  the  executioner 
was  commanded  to  throw  downe  the  head,  in  the  night- 
time, into  the  River  of  Thames,  and  in  the  place  thereof, 
was  set  the  head  of  the  most  blessed  and  constant  martyr, 
Sir  Thomas  More,  his  companion,  and  fellow  in  all  his 
troubles,  who  suffered  his  passion,  on  Tuesday,  the  6th  of 
July  next  following,  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning." 

A  belief  in  this  sort  of  thing  seems  incompatible  with 
mental  integrity,  yet  nothing  that  offers  itself  from  above 
or  below  wants  believers.  Sacrifices,  penances,  charms, 
scapularies,  images,  have  their  millions  who  trust  in  them. 
Think  of  the  time,  says  Dr.  Parker,  when  volcanoes  were 
represented  as  the  portals  of  perdition, — when  the  redness 
of  the  setting  sun  was  accounted  for  by  priests  explaining 
that  the  sun  was  at  that  moment  looking  into  hell, — when 
children  were  taught  that  the  sacredness  of  the  haddock 
was  owing  to  the  finger-prints  of  Peter, — when  the  trembling 
of  the  aspen  was  accounted  for  by  its  sympathy  with  the 
mother-tree  out  of  which  the  cross  was  cut, — think  of  all 
the  grotesque  miracles,  the  ominous  dreams,  and  the 
polluted  doctrines  which  saturate  mediaeval  literature, — 
think  of  the  ravages  wrought  upon  reason  and  faith  by  the 
superstitions 

Of  calling  shapes,  and  beckoning  shadows  dire, 
And  aery  tongues  that  syllable  men's  names 
On  sands  and  shores  and  desert  wildernesses, 
and  then  be  thankful  for  the  part  which  science  has  played 
in  the  exposition  of  nature  and  the  vindication  of  reason. 
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According  t<>  Norden,  the  famous  bridge,  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  and  James,  was  adorned  with  "sumptuous 
buildings,  and  statelie  and  beautiful  houses  on  either  side, 
inhabited  by  wealthy  citizens,  and  furnished  with  all 
manner  of  trades,  comparable  in  itself  to  a  little  citie,  whose 
buildings  are  artificially  contrived,  and  so  firmly  combined, 
as  it  seemeth  more  than  an  ordinary  strcete  ;  for  it  is  a 
one  continual  vaulte  or  roofe,  except  certain  void  places 
reserved  from  buildings,  for  the  retire  of  passengers  from 
the  danger  of  carres,  carts,  and  droves  of  cattle,  usually 
passing  that  way." 

One   of  the  most   curious  and    splendid   buildings  on 
the    Bridge    was    the   famous    Nonesuch    House,  depicted 


here.  It  was  constructed  in  Holland,  entirely  of  wood, 
and,  being  brought  over  in  pieces,  was  erected  in  this  place 
with  wooden  pegs  only,  not  a  single  nail  being  used  in  the 


whole  fabric. 


Surrounding  it  were  numerous  small  timber 
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dwellings,  of  about  27  feet  in  depth,  which  overhung  the 
Bridge  on  each  side,  leaving,  however,  a  clear  space  of 
20  feet  in  the  centre  ;  and  over  all  these,  its  carved 
gables,  cupolas,  and  gilded  vanes,  majestically  towered. 
Two  sun  dials,  declining  east  and  west,  also  crowned  the 
top  on  the  south  side  ;  on  the  former  of  which  was  painted 
the  old  and  appropriate  admonition  of  "  Time  and  Tide 
stay  for  no  man." 

There  is  a  romantic  story  connected  with  the  old 
Bridge  and  the  foundation  of  the  Dukedom  of  Leeds.  It  is 
generally  known  as  "  Osborne's  Leap."  According  to  Stow, 
Sir  William  Hewitt,  a  rich  clothmaker,  in  1536  had  a 
house  on  London  Bridge.  A  servant-maid  playing  with  his 
only  daughter  in  her  arms,  in  a  window  over  the  Thames, 
accidentally  dropped  the  child  into  the  water.  An  ap- 
prentice named  Osborne,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Duke 
of  Leeds  in  a  direct  line,  instantly  sprang  into  the  river 
and  beyond  all  expectation  brought  her  safe  to  the  terrified 
family.  In  memory  of  this  deliverance,  and  in  gratitude, 
her  father  afterwards  bestowed  her  on  Osborne,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  several  persons  of  quality,  among 
them  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  sought  her  hand,  Sir 
William  Hewitt  saying,  "  Osborne  saved  her  and  Osborne 
should  enjoy  her."  *  In  her  right  Osborne  possessed  a  great 
fortune,  became  Sheriff  of  London,  in  1575,  Lord  Mayor 
in  1582-3,  and  was  knighted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  at 
Westminster. 

On  the  15th  August,  1675,  Sir  Thomas  Osborne,  the 
great  grandson  of  Sir  Edward,  was  raised  to  the  peerage 
by  the  titles  of  Viscount  Latimer  and  Baron  Kiveton,  in 
the  County  of  York,  by  patent  from  Charles  II.  ;  on  the 
27th  of  June  in  the  year  following,  he  was  created  Earl  of 

*  See  Stow,  Collin's  Peerage,  and   Pennant's   History. 
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Darnley ;  on  April  20th,  [680,  he  was  advanced  to  the 
dignity  of  Marquis  of  Carmarthen  and   became    the  first 

Duke  of  Leeds    on   May  4th,   1004.    Thus,  hut  for  Osborne's 

gallant  action  there  had  then  been  no  Duke  of  Leeds,  no 
Pastmaster  of  the  Avondale  Lodge  of  Freemasons,  and  no 

Member  for  Brixton,  in  the  person  of  the  Marquis  of 
Carmarthen,  the  present  Duke.     In  regard  to  this  story,  I 

took  the  liberty  of  writing  his  Grace  thereon,  and  have 
received  from  him  the  following  courteous  letter,  dated 
from  Hornby  Castle,  Bedale,  July  31st,  1901:  "There  is  a 
picture  here  of  Sir  William  Hewitt,  Edward  Osborne's 
father-in-law,  and  one  of  Edward  Osborne  himself."  His 
Grace  further  states  that  he  does  not  remember  ever  having 
seen  a  picture  of  the  actual  leap. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  my  old  Lambeth  Field  Club 
friends,  and  I  hope  to  my  readers,  to  know,  that  from  July 
to  September,  almost  every  "  jutty,  frieze,  and  coign  of  vant- 
age was  made  the  pendent  bed  and  procreant  cradle  "  of  the 
small  yellow  flowers  and  pointed  leaves  of  the  Sisymbrium 
Irio,  or  London  Rocket.  It  probably  made  its  first  appear- 
ance on  this  edifice  soon  after  the  Great  Fire  of  1666;  since 
the  famous  botanist,  Robert  Morrison,  who  lived  at  the 
period,  has  a  singular  dialogue  upon  it,  in  his  rare  and  curious 
"  Prreludia  Botanica,"  in  which  he  states,  that  in  1667-68  it 
sprang  up  in  such  abundance  from  the  City  ruins,  that  in 
many  places  it  might  have  been  mown  like  corn. 

A  novel  exhibition  of  a  life-saving  apparatus,  an  antici- 
pation of  Captain  Boyton's,  took  place  in  1806,  off  London 
Bridge.  It  was  an  invention  of  Dr.  Daniels,  of  Wapping, 
a  celebrity  of  his  day,  and  a  man  of  high  Masonic 
rank.  The  apparatus,  consisted  of  an  air-tight  jacket, 
inflated  by  means  of  a  tube,  and  known  as  "  Daniels'  Life 
Preserver."      The  demonstration  of  its  usefulness  has  thus 
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been  described.  "Several  men  jumped  from  Dr.  Daniels1 
barge  into  the  river  to  the  high  amusemenl  oi  the  thronged 
Thames.  The  people  were  clad  in  nankeen  dresses  with 
red  leather  helmet  caps,  and,  having  on  the  afore-mentioned 
jackets,  they  appeared  to  float  freely  and  to  rest  breast  high 
in  the  water,  perfectly  at  their  ease.  The  procession  passed 
up  the  river  from  Gun  Dock,  through  London,  Blackfriars, 
and  Westminster  bridges ;  one  of  the  men  look  an  excursion 
to  Putney.  They  seemed  to  enjoy  themselves,  for  we  saw 
one  playing  the  violin,  others  the  bugle  and  French  horn, 
some  were  smoking  their  pipes  and  taking  their  wine  as 
they  drifted  up  with  the  tide.  We  also  observed  two  men 
carrying  large  white  bags  on  their  backs,  which  we  under- 
stood to  be  biscuits  on  which  were  marked  281bs.,  fourteen 
days  provision ;  they  represented  a  porter  carrying  a  load. 
But  what  was  still  very  extraordinary,  we  saw  a  man  float 
through  the  three  bridges  supporting  two  other  people,  and 
at  the  same  time  he  loaded  and  fired  a  large  horse  pistol 
several  times,  carrying  ammunition  in  his  cap ;  in  fact  the 
whole  of  them  seemed  to  perform  with  as  much  indifference 
as  on  dry  land."  The  illustration  is  from  an  old  print 
published  by  Harvey  of  Blackfriars  Road.  The  incline  of 
the  bridge  and  its  great  arch  is  somewhat  exaggerated. 

This  venerable  Bridge,  of  course,  necessitated  continuous 
and  costly  attention,  and  the  swift  flow  of  the  tide  through 
its  short  narrow  arches  was  the  cause  of  much  loss  of  life. 
Petitions  from  watermen,  wharfingers,  and  lightermen,  were 
presented  to  the  Corporation,  stating  that  the  navigation 
through  the  great  arch  of  London  Bridge  was  very  danger- 
ous, from  the  two  adjoining  arches  on  the  north  side  being 
stopped  up,  and  vessels  being  caught  in  the  eddy  it  oc- 
casioned, received  considerable  damage  before  they  could 
escape,  which  had  often  occasioned  the  loss  of  life. 

H2 
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''Shoot  we  the  bridge  !"  the  venturous  boatmen  cry— 
"Shoot  we  the  bridge  !  "  the  exulting  fare  reply. 
— Down  the  steep  fall  the  headlong  waters  go 
Curls  the  white  foam,  the  breakers  roar  below. 
— The  veering  helm,  the  dexterous  steersman  stops, 
Shifts  the  thin  oar,  the  fluttering  canvas  drops  ; 
Then  with  closed  eyes,  clenched  hands,  and  quick- 
drawn  breath, 
Darts  at  the  central  arch,  nor  heeds  the  gulf  beneath  : 
— Full  'gainst  the  pier,  the  unsteady  timbers  knock, 
The  loose  plank  starting  o'er  the  impetuous  shock  ; 
The  shifted  oar,  dropped  sail,  and  steadied  helm, 
With  angry  surge  the  closing  waters  whelm — 
Laughs  the  glad  Thames  and  clasps  each  fair  one's 

charms, 
That  screams  and  scrambles  in  his  oozy  arms. 

"  Rare  Ben  Jonson,"  in  his  "  Staple  of  News,"  Act  ii. 
cene  I,  has  a  reference  to  the  frequent    repairs    of  this 
edifice,  and  he  makes  Shunfield  say  of  old  Pennyboy, 
He  minds 

A  courtesy  no  more,  than  London  Bridge 
What  arch  was  mended  last. 
Gifford  in  his  "  Works  of  Ben  Jonson,"  makes  very 
strong  comment  on  this  passage,  and  the  dalliance  of  the 
City  in  dealing  with  what  was  undoubtedly  a  crying  scandal. 
He  says,  "Two  hundred  years  have  nearly  elapsed  since  this 
was  written ;  and  the  observation  still  holds.  This  pernicious 
structure  has  wasted  more  money  in  perpetual  repairs,  than 
would  have  sufficed  to  build  a  dozen  safe  and  commodious 
bridges  ;  and  cost  the  lives,  perhaps,  of  as  many  thousand 
people.  This  may  seem  little  to  those  whom  it  concerns; 
but  there  is  blood  on  the  City,  and  a  heavy  account  is 
before  them.  Had  an  alderman  or  a  turtle  been  lost  there, 
the  nuisance  would  have  been  long  since  removed."   . 

At  a  Court  of  Common  Council  holden  on   Thursday, 
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December  [8th,  1755,  after  a  very  protracted  discussion,  the 
Corporation  agreed  to  petition  Parliament  for  leave  to  bring 
in  .1  Bill  to  erect  another  bridge  over  the  Thames  at  Fleel 
Ditch,  and  on  Tuesday,  January  13th,  1756,  the  petition 
was  presented  and  referred  to  a  committee;  another 
petition  being  also  presented  at  the  same  time,  praying 
Leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  improving  and  widening  the 
passage  over  London  Bridge,  by  removing  the  houses 
and  other  obstructions  thereon,  and  for  raising  money  to 
enable  the  trustees  to  render  the  same  safer  and  more 
commodious.  This  was  also  referred  to  a  committee.  On 
Friday,  March  12th,  1756,  leave  was  granted  to  bring  in  the 
Bills  ;  and  on  Thursday,  the  27th  of  May,  they  both  received 
the  royal  assent,  when  the  king  closed  the  session  of 
Parliament.  By  this  statute,  the  Corporation  was  em- 
powered to  buy  and  remove  all  buildings  on,  and  contiguous 
to,  the  Bridge,  for  enlarging  its  avenues,  improving  the 
passage  over,  and  widening  one  or  more  of  its  arches,  and 
among  other  things,  to  establish  after  the  24th  June,  1756, 
an  additional  toll  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  incurred 
by  the  alterations ;  to  keep  the  Bridge  clear  of  buildings, 
and  of  carriages  standing  upon  it  for  hire,  after  the  houses 
should  be  removed,  and  to  make  all  carriages  keep  on  the 
eastern  side  in  going  towards  Southwark,  and  on  the 
western  side  in  coming  to  London. 

In  1757,  the  31st  of  Geo.  II.,  Chap,  xx.,  an  aid  of 
;£i  5,000  was  granted  by  Parliament  towards  the  alterations 
of  London  Bridge,  because  the  tolls  were  not  only  difficult 
to  collect,  but  were  also  a  considerable  hindrance  to  com- 
merce and  nagivation.  The  powers  of  the  new  Act — 
which  also  protected  the  Bridge  and  its  works — commenced 
from  the  21st  of  April,  and  the  additional  tolls  of  the  former 
one  ceased  from  the  24th  of  June,  1758.     It  was  resolved  to 
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take  down  all  the  buildings  and  erections  which  stood  upon 
the  Bridge,  to  remove  the  great  middle  pier,  and  to  make  the 
two  adjoining  locks  into  one,  by  turning  an  entire  new  arch, 
occupying  the  whole  space  ;  to  add  the  depth  of  the  re- 
moved houses  to  the  width  of  the  Bridge  ;  and  to  secure 
both  sides  by  a  stone  wall  breast-high,  surmounted  by  lofty 
balustrades.  To  effect  all  this,  it  was  essential  to  stop  up 
the  Bridge,  and,  at  the  same,  to  provide  a  convenient 
passage  to  Southwark  ;  it  was  therefore  determined  to 
construct  a  temporary  bridge  of  wood.  The  "Public 
Advertiser"  of  Saturday,  October  22nd,  1757,  thus  fixes  the 
time  when  this  bridge  was  actually  finished.  "  Yesterday, 
the  Committee  appointed  under  the  late  Act  of  Parliament 
for  the  improvement  of  London  Bridge,  met  and  viewed  the 
temporary  bridge,  and  gave  orders  to  have  it  opened  to- 
morrow morning  for  foot-passengers." 

The  "Gazetteer,"  of  Friday,  April  22nd,  1768,  stated 
that  there  were  drowned  at  London  Bridge,  an  average  of 
fifty  persons  every  year,  many  being  watermen,  bargemen 
and  seamen,  and  appraised  the  value  of  each  at  £400,  making 
a  total  loss  of  £20,000  per  annum.  Human  souls  valued 
as  so  much  dross  in  the  crucible  of  public  utility,  forsooth. 

This  year  seems  to  have  been  a  very  bad  one  for  the 
Bridge.  The  record  tells  us  that  the  night  of  Tuesday, 
January  5th,  was  said  to  have  been  the  most  fatal  ever 
known  for  damage  done  upon  the  Thames  ;  one  French 
vessel  was  thrown  upon  the  sterlings  of  the  Bridge,  with  the 
loss  of  her  bowsprit,  where  it  was  obliged  to  be  kept  for 
several  days  secured  by  ropes  ;  and  two  others  were  driven 
through  the  centre  arch,  losing  the  main-masts,  and  carrying 
away  the  lamps  from  the  parapet.  Some  barges  also  got 
across  the  other  arches.  After  the  breaking  up  of  the 
frost,   about    the    middle  of  January,   "a  great  many  tons 
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of  Kentish  rag-stones  were  thrown  under  the  great  ar<  h  ol 
London  Bridge,  as  ;i  supposed  temporary  remedy  against 
the  damage  the  foundation  received  during  the  late  frost; 
an  expedient  productive  of  infinite  ruin  to  the  navigation, 
as  they  aiv  soon  scowered  away  again,  and  an  accumulating 
expense  to  the  City  of  an  alarming  nature." 

That  very  great  use  was  made  of  this  Bridge  is  clear 
from  the  fact  that  whilst  London  in  I S  i  i  had  a  population 
o(  only  959,000,  the  traffic  across  it  in  one  day  of  July, 
amounted  to  "  89,640  persons  on  foot,  769  wagons,  2,924 
carts  and  drays,  1,240  coaches,  485  gigs  and  taxed  carts, 
and  764  horses."  This  bridge,  "  the  greatest  and  most 
interesting  highway  in  the  world,"  had  served  its  day  and 
was  deemed  unfit  longer  to  command  the  very  centre  of 
mercantile  London,  and  its  end  was  fast  approaching. 

Adieu  !  thou  old  and  honor'd  way 

Across  the  rolling  tide, 
In  strength  and  beauty  thou  hast  stretched 

Thy  form  from  side  to  side. 
On  thee  the  peaceful  pilgrim  train 

Have  met  the  blessing  sight, 
And  laurell'd  kings  and  conquerors 

Pass'd  proudly  from  the  fight. 
The  traitor  and  the  true  man  too, 

The  graceless  and  the  good, 
By  turns  have  blacken'd  in  the  sun, 

Where  thy  proud  portals  stood. 
The  pomps  of  tourney  and  of  tilt, 

Thy  battlements  could  boast, 
And  many  a  train  of  loveliness 
And  many  a  warlike  host. 

In  fairest  show  of  pagentry, 

They  trod  thy  causeway  o'er, 
But  none,  or  beautiful,  or  brave, 

Shall  tread  thy  causeway  more. 
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The  death  knell  of  this  "  old  and  honor'd  way "  was 
sounded  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1820,  by  the 
appointment  of  a  select  committee.  Various  plans  were 
suggested,  and  in  the  end  the  bolder  course,  always  in 
every  walk  of  life  the  safest  and  best,  was  decided  upon. 
The  Bridge  House  Committee  determined  to  apply  for 
powers  to  erect  a  new  bridge,  and  in  July,  1823,  an  Act  was 
passed  for  "  re-building  London  Bridge,  and  for  improving 
and  making  suitable  approaches  thereto."  It  was  left  to 
the  Corporation  to  carry  this  into  effect  The  design  of 
Mr.  John  Rennie  was  adopted,  but,  owing  to  his  death,  the 
work  was  carried  out  by  his  two  sons,  John  and  George. 
The  first  pile  of  the  new  structure  was  driven  on  the 
15th  of  March,  1824,  about  100  feet  westward  of  the  old 
edifice,  which  it  was  determined  to  retain  until  the  com- 
pletion of  its  successor, 

In  excavating  the  new  foundations  several  interesting 
antiquities  were  discovered,  illustrative  of  London  history, 
among  them  being  brass  and  copper  coins  of  Augustus, 
Vespasian,  and  later  Roman  Emperors,  Venetian  tokens, 
Nuremberg  counters,  tradesmen's  tokens,  various  rings  and 
buckles  of  wrought  and  engraved  brass  and  silver,  ancient 
iron  keys,  and  silver  spoons;  a  small  silver  effigy  of 
Harpocrates,  about  2 J  inches  in  height,  and  one  in  breadth, 
representing  the  son  of  Osiris  as  a  winged  boy,  with  his 
finger  pointing  to  his  mouth,  as  God  of  Silence;  the  horns, 
emblematical  of  his  mother  Isis,  on  his  head ;  and  at  his 
feet  his  other  attributes  of  a  dog,  a  tortoise,  an  owl,  and  a 
serpent  twined  round  a  staff. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  cofferdam  the  laying  of 
the  foundation  stone  was  an  occasion  of  great  ceremony, 
being  attended  by  the  Duke  of  York,  and  many  nobles  of 
high  degree,  and  a  goodly  company  of  civic  officials. 
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A  ktrge  and  excellent  drawing  <>f  tin  elevation  of  the 
New  Bridge  having  been  exhibited  to  the  Duke  <>f  York 
and  the  Lord  Mayor,  Richard  Clark,  Esq.,  the  venerable 
Chamberlain   of   London,  "next    produced    a    white    satin 


purse,  containing  a  series  of  new  coins  of  the  reign 
each  separately  enveloped,  which  being  uncovered,  and 
deposited  by  the  Lord  Mayor  in  an  elegant  square  bottle 
of  cut-glass,  were  placed  in  the  cavity  ;  four  glass  cylinders,. 
7  inches  long  and  3  in  diameter,  intended  to  support  the 
engraved  inscription-plate,  being  fixed  at  the  corners  in 
plaster-of-Paris."  Another  member  of  the  Committee  then 
handed  to  the  Lord  Mayor  a  block  of  solid  glass,  j\  inches 
broad,  3 \  in  height,  and  \\  in  thickness,  with  an  Inscription 
in  Messrs.  Pellat  and  Green's  Ceramic  Incrustation.* 

*  Southwark  was  at  one  time  noted  for  its  artist  in  glass — stained 
windows  as  well  as  for  household,  medical  and  philosophical  purposes — chief 
among  these  workers  was  Mr.  Apsley  Pellat,  at  one  time  M.P.  for  Lambeth, 
whose  factory  stood  on  the  site  of  the  Millpond,  now  occupied  by  Epps  &  Co. 
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The  brass  depositum  plate  bore  the  following  inscrip- 
tion in  Latin,  composed  at  the  request  of  the  Bridge  House 
Committee,  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Coplestone,  D.D.,  Master 
of  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 

The  free  course  of  the  river  being  obstructed  by  the 
numerous  piers  of  the  ancient  Bridge,  and  the  passage  of  boats 
and  vessels  through  its  narrow  channels  being  often  attended  with 
danger  and  loss  of  life,  by  reason  of  the  force  and  rapidity  of  the 
current,  the  City  of  London,  desirous  of  providing  a  remedy  for 
this  evil,  and  at  the  same  time  consulting  the  convenience  of 
commerce  in  this  vast  emporium  of  all  nations,  under  the  sanction 
and  with  the  liberal  aid  of  Parliament,  resolved  to  erect  a  bridge 
upon  a  foundation  altogether  new,  with  arches  of  a  wider  span, 
and  of  a  character  corresponding  to  the  dignity  and  importance  of 
this  royal  city :  nor  does  any  other  time  seem  to  be  more  suitable 
for  such  an  undertaking  that  when,  in  a  period  of  universal  peace, 
the  British  Empire  flourishing  in  glory,  wealth,  population,  and 
domestic  union,  is  governed  by  a  Prince,  the  patron  and  en- 
courager  of  the  arts,  under  whose  auspices  the  metropolis  has 
been  daily  advancing  in  elegance  and  splendour. 

The  first  stone  of  this  work  was  laid  by  John  Garratt,  Esq., 
Lord  Mayor,  on  the  15  th  day  of  June,  in  the  sixth  year  of  King 
George  the  Fourth,  and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,   1825. 

The  cost  of  the  Bridge  was  ^506,000,  or  with  its 
immediate  approaches  ,£715,246.  The  trowel  used  for 
the  occasion,  as  shown  in  the  engraving  on  the  next 
page,  was  elegantly  embossed  on  its  upper  side  with 
a  reclining  figure  of  Father  Thames,  a  vase,  swan  and 
cornucopia ;  beneath  which  was  a  shield  charged  with 
the  impaled  arms  of  London  and  Southwark,  thus  again 
showing  the  close  connection  of  the  two,  surrounded  by 
the  supporters,  crest,  motto,  and  badges  of  the  City, 
whilst  the  handle  was  composed  of  wrought  laurel  leaves, 
terminating  in  rich  acanthus  foliage.  A  dinner  at 
the     Mansion   House  naturally    followed    the    completion 
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of  this  most   useful  and    brilliant 
ceremony. 

King  William  IV.,  accom- 
panied by  Queen  Adelaide, opened 
the  Bridge  by  walking  over  it  on 
August  3 1 st,  183 1.  Every  build- 
ing that  could  command  a  view 
of  the  great  water  procession  was 
thronged  with  spectators.  As 
their  Majesties  reached  the  South- 
wark  end  Mr.  Green  went  up  in 
his  balloon.  In  a  large  pavilion 
on  the  Bridge  the  inevitable  ban- 
quet followed, at  which  his  Majesty 
proposed  the  toast  "  The  Trade 
and  Commerce  of  the  City  of 
London."  This  function  was  com- 
memorated by  the  erection  of  the 
statue  which  faces  the  Bridge  and 
gives  the  name  to  King  William 
Street. 

We  must  not  forget  the  old 
Bridge  House.  John  Leland  tells  of  an  excellent  house 
in  Southwark  devoted  to  the  use  of  officers  charged 
with  the  care  of  London  Bridge,  which  house,  Domui 
Pontis,  seems  according  to  Stow,  to  "  have  taken  begin- 
ning with  the  first  founding  of  the  bridge."  The  house, 
yard,  garden,  and  subsidiary  buildings  were  close  to 
Battle  Bridge,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Olave.  Next  to  it 
on  the  west  was  a  "  great  house  of  stone  and  timber 
belonging  to  the  Abbott  of  St.  Augustine  without  the 
walls  of  Canterbury,  which  was  an  ancient  piece  of  work, 
and  seemeth  to  be  one   of  the  first  built   houses  on  that 
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side  the  river  over  against 
the  City."  Next  to  this 
was  St.  Olave's  Church. 

This  was  the  store  "for 
stone,  timber,  or  what- 
soever pertaineth  to  the 
buildings,  or  repairing  of 
London  Bridge."  Here 
also  were  garners  for 
laying  up  wheat  to  be 
"harboured  in  time  of  plenty  against  a  time  of  need, 
and  there  were  ovens,  in  all  ten — six  large  and  four 
1  half  so  big.'  These  were  purposely  made  so  as  to 
bake  the  bread  corn  to  the  best  advantage  of  poor 
citizens." 

At  times,  too,  it  wa6  the  centre  of  festivity  :  audit  and 
other  dinners  being  held  here.  "The  menu  embraced  meat, 
fish,  bread,  ale,  wine,  pullets,  rabbits,  'heronsewes,'  partridges, 
small  fowls,  salmon,  fruit,  etc.  Another  bill  of  fare  is 
adorned  with  such  items  as  '  lupis  soolys,  lampreyys,  welkys, 
whyttyng,  sturgeon,  halybutte,  lomprons,'  eels  (salt  and 
fresh),  spices  and  sauces.  A  certain  chamber  in  the  Bridge 
House,  attractively  styled  '  le  Herber '  [arbour]  was,  one 
evening  in  1426,  festively  prepared  for  the  mayor  and 
'  many  aldermen,'  who  sat  down  to  a  hearty  supper  after 
1  surveying  the  land  encroached  by  Robert  Cok  and  his 
ancestors,  between  the  common  latrene  and  Oistre  Gate, 
and  also  surveying  the  arches  of  the  bridge,  and  the  store 
of  stone  and  timber  at  the  Bridge  House." 

"The  audit  repast  of  1438  must  be  enrolled  among 
the  notable  events  in  the  history  of  Bridge  House  feasts. 
It  was  the  last  of  a  series,  no  more  being  hinted  at  in  the 
accounts  till   the  year    1641.      The  dishes  included   'beef 
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merybones,  chinis  de  pork,  signets,  little  pi  ,  teelis, 

snyts  and  ploveris.'  The  first  year  of  Edward  I\f.  saw  the 
revival  of  the  breakfast  'for  the  chaplains,  clerks,  carpenters, 
masons,  and  other  ministers  and  servants  of  the  bridge,  as 
of  old  time  accustomed.'  Forty  shillings  was  the  customary 
allowance  for  the  audit  feast  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  a 
sum  which  indicated  more  frugal  habits  on  the  part  of  the 
officials,  or  greater  economy  on  the  part  of  the  wardens.  In 
the  earlier  years  of  Elizabeth  the  sum  allowed  annually 
for  the  audit  dinner  was  £15,  which,  from  the  guests'  point 
of  view,  compares  favourably  with  the  meagre  dole  of 
Henry  VII.'s  day."*  Audit,  Court  Leet,  and  other 
dinners  are  now  to  be  enjoyed  at  the  Bridge  House  Hotel, 
under  the  kindly  care  and  generous  direction  of  Aline  Host 
Callinghan. 

There  were  also  about  this  very  spot  fish-ponds  and 
pleasure  walks,  and  fowling  and  swans  between  London 
Bridge  and  the  mills  of  the  Abbot  of  Battle,  Mill  Lane  and 
Battle  Bridge.  "At  the  Bridge  House  Stairs  in  1559  a 
pirate,  with  some  four  score  of  his  fellows,  was  landed  here. 
This  landing  of  sea  robbers  was  common  enough  at  the 
Southwark  riverside  stairs,  the  Admiralty  Court,  for  trying 
offences  on  the  seas,  being  from  very  early  times  in  the 
Borough.  So  these  rovers  were  landed  at  the  Bridge  House 
Stairs,  committed  to  the  Marshalsea  Prison,  arraigned  at 
the  Admiralty  Court  at  the  Town  Hall,  and  condemned. 
Until  1789  offenders  to  be  tried  at  the  Admiralty  Court 
were  usually  committed  to  this  prison.  The  punishment 
inflicted  upon  such  people  was  often  after  this  manner :  the 
criminal  was  bound  to  a  pillar  which,  in  one  instance,  of 
temp.  Edward  I.,  stood -by  the  Thames  at  a  "  wode-wharf" 
where  people  moored  their  vessels  ;  the  pillar  was  at  low 

*  "  History  of  the  Tower  Bridge,"  by  Charles  Welch,  F.S.A. 
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water  mark,  and  the  criminal  remained  bound  to  it  during 

two    floods   and    t\\>»   ebbs   of    the    water,  and    this  was  one 
Variety  of  punishment  intended  for  these  rovers." 

"  An  interesting  link  between  the  bridge-masters  and 

the  ancient  Church  of  St.  Olave's,  is  supplied  by  the  will  of 
William  Est,  dated  [42 1.  By  this  q\ccc\  certain  property 
is  given  to  the  Wardens  in  order  to  provide  'one  fit 
chaplain  to  say  divine  service  in  the  Church  of  St.  Olave,' 
the  mono)',  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  the  chaplain,  to 
be  available  for  repair  of  the  Bridge.  In  case  of  remissness 
on  the  part  of  the  Wardens  in  carrying  out  the  directions 
of  the  will,  the  administration  is  to  pass  to  the  City 
Chamberlain,  and  the  funds  to  be  utilised  for  the  endow- 
ment of  a  Chaplaincy  for  the  Chapel  of  the  Guildhall" 

As  to  the  peculiar  device — an  annulet,  ensigned  with  a 
Cross  patee  Or,  interlaced  with  a  saltire,  conjoined  in  base 
— so  much  in  evidence  on  City  property  in  Southwark, 
nothing  definite  seems  to  be  known  as  to  its  origin 
except,  that  in  a  rudimentary  form  it  was  discovered  on 
some  ancient  stones  found  on  the  Bridge  in  1758.  In 
addition  to  the  words  Anno  Dni.  1509,  at  the  end  of  the 
date  is  an  arbitral*}'  mark  of  a  cross  charged  with  a  saltire ; 
this  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  old  arms  of  Southwark. 

Another  injustice  !  At  Guildford  Assizes  in  1278, 
twelve  Burgesses  of  the  Borough  presented  that  certain 
houses  about  the  great  gate  of  the  Bridge  belonging  to 
Southwark  had  been  appropriated  by  the  City.  In  this 
plaint  the  Keeper  of  the  Bridge  was  involved. 

One  of  the  most  important  Committees  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  London  is  that  of  the  Bridge  House  Estates, 
which  has  the  administration  under  the  Common  Council  of 
the  property  chargeable  wTith  the  maintenance  of  the 
Four  Civic  Bridges. 
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The  income  of  the  Bridge  House  Estates  in  1880  was 
,£68,197,  of  which  £64,316  was  from  rents,  whilst  the 
expenditure,  £62,025,  was  on  capital  account.  The  figures 
for  1899  are  as  follows  : — 
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The  pile  of  the  first  Bridge  at  Blackfriars  was  driven  on 

June  7th,  1760,  and  the  foundation  stone  laid  by  Sir  Thomas 
Chitty,  Lord  Ma)  or,  on<  )ctober  31st, of  that  year.    Amongst 

the  articles  deposited  within  the  stone  was  a  tin  |)latc,  with  a 

Latin  inscription  stating  that  the  bridge  was  undertaken 
by  the  Corporation  of  London  amidst  the  rage  of  an  ex- 
tensive war,  and  ending  with  a  glowing  eulogy  of  the  Prime 

Minister,  in  whose  honour  the  citizens  unanimously  named 
the  new  structure,  The  William  Pitt  Bridge,  a  name  it 
appears  to  have  lost,  possibly  because  Lord  Chatham  before 

its  completion  had  fallen  into  disgrace,  and  while,  still  the 
greatest  Englishman,  was  no  longer  the  Prime  Minister  of 
England.  The  present  name  marked  the  association  of  its 
site  with  the  Order  of  Black  Friars  or  Dominicans,  whose 
magnificent  monaster)-  formerly  was  near  to  the  City  end  of 
the  bridge  ;   Holy  Ghost  Stairs  were  at  the  southern  end. 

Blackfriars  at  this  time  presented  a  picture  of  squalid 
poverty  and  degradation,  due  largely,  no  doubt,  to  the  con- 
tiguity of  the  four  prisons,  Ludgate,  the  Fleet,  Newgate 
and  Bridewell.  The  High  Road,  as  it  was  first  called, 
and  subsequently  St.  George's  Road  and  Great  Surrey 
Street,  now  Blackfriars  Road,  was  formed  from  the  old 
Bridge    to   St.   George's  Fields. 

The  northern  end  of  Blackfriars  Bridge  fills  up  the 
mouth  of  the  old  Fleet  River,  into  which  used  to  flow 
the  Turnmill  Brook  and  another  called  the  Oldbourne. 
According  to  Stow,  it  was  an  important  outlet  for  traders 
to  London.  The  tide  flowed  up  as  far  as  Holborn  Bridge 
and  brought  up  barges  of  considerable  burden.  Over  it 
were  four  stone  bridges  ;  on  the  sides  extensive  quays  and 
warehouses.  In  its  bed  have  been  found  Roman  and 
Saxon  antiquities.  In  1733  the  fee  simple  of  the  ground 
was  vested    in    the  citizens  and  their  successors  for  ever 
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The  total  cost  of  constructing  the  Bridge  and  its 
approaches  was  £230,000,  including  £12,250  paid  to  the 
Watermen's  Company  as  compensation  for  the  abolition  of 
the  Sunday  ferry.  The  Bridge  itself  cost  ,£152,840  3s.  iod. 
The  great  arch  was  opened  on  the  1st  of  October,  1764, 
when  the  Lord  Mayor,  Sheriffs,  Aldermen  and  others,  rowed 
under  it  in  the  City  barge.  Foot  passengers  were  allowed 
across  in  1766,  and  the  Bridge  was  finally  completed  and 
opened  on  Sunday,  November  19th,  1769.  A  temporary 
wooden  bridge  cost  ,£2,167,  and  the  alteration  and  filling  up 
of  the  old  ditch,  ,£5,830.  A  toll  was  levied  on  passengers 
of  one  halfpenny  on  week  days,  which  was  doubled  on 
Sundays.  The  toll  house  was  burnt  in  the  riots  of  1780, 
when  all  the  account  books  were  destroyed.  Mylne,  the 
architect  of  the  Bridge,  who  was  appointed  surveyor  of 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  built  a  handsome  residence  for  himself 
on  the  site  now  occupied  by  that  ugly  and  inconvenient 
excrescence,  Ludgate  Hill  Station. 

"  Owing  to  the  use  of  Portland  stone  in  the  construction 
of  the  Bridge,  extensive  repairs  were  found  to  be  necessary 
in  1833,  and  a  sum  of  £105,158  was  expended  on  the  work 
of  restoration.  The  roadway  of  the  crown  was  lowered 
several  feet  and  the  approaches  at  either  end  were  raised. 
At  the  same  time  the  picturesque  open  balustrade  was 
replaced  by  a  dull,  heavy  parapet.  The  works  were  not 
completed  until  November,  1840." 

From  the  design  of  Mr.  Joseph  Cubitt  the  present 
Venetian-Gothic  style  bridge  was  commenced,  and  when 
finished,  with  the  extras  for  approaches,  etc.,  the  cost 
amounted  to  £506,289.  "  A  temporary  footbridge,  erected 
at  a  cost  of  £42,125,  was  opened  for  traffic  on  June  istr 
1864.  The  permanent  structure  occupied  in  construction 
five  years  and  five  months.     The  first  stone  was  laid  by  Lord 
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Mayor  Hale,  on  July  25th,  1865,  and   before   it.  comple- 
tion  the    Holborn    Viaduct,    another    greal    work   of  the 

Corporation,     was     in     progress,  which     has    wrought   such 

a   marvellous   change,  as   those  who   remember   the  old 

and     narrow    streets,  and    dangerous    Holborn     Hill,     will 
acknowledge. 

"To  forma  foundation  for  the  piers  metal  caissons  were 
sunk  into  the  bed  of  the  river  for  about  3cS  feet  under  low 
water  mark,  and  filled  with  concrete  for  half  this  height. 
From  these  foundations,  solid  brick  work  was  raised  to  the 
level  of  the  natural  bed  of  the  river,  and  upon  this  again 
was  built  the  pier  itself,  consisting  of  solid  brickwork  faced 
with  granite.  On  each  of  the  stone  piers  are  two  columns 
of  polished  red  granite,  one  on  either  side  of  the  Bridge. 
Each  column  weighs  over  30  tons  and  is  1 1  feet  high. 
They  are  the  largest  ever  used  in  any  bridge  and  cost  £800 
each,  being  nearly  24  feet  in  circumference.  The  capitals 
are  of  stone  ornamented  with  birds  and  marine  plants, 
executed  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Philip.  Each  arch  may  be  said  to  be 
a  perfect  iron  structure  by  itself." 

Southwark  Bridge,  designed  by  John  Rennie,  F.R.S., 
was  built  by  a  public  company  at  a  cost,  it  is  said,  of 
,£800,000.  The  Bill  for  its  erection  was  passed  on  May 
16th,  181 1,  the  works  commenced  in  i8i3,and  the  first  stone 
was  laid  by  Admiral  Lord  Keith  on  April  23rd,  181 5.  It 
was  opened  on  March  24th,  18 19,  as  the  clock  of  St.  Paul's 
tolled  midnight. 

In  1849  and  1853  the  City  Corporation,  with  a  view  to 
facilitating  the  traffic  between  north  and  south  London, 
approached  the  Southwark  Bridge  Company  with  a  view 
to  the  purchase  of  their  interest  in  the  bridge.  The  price 
wanted  was  ,£300,000,  which,  being  considered  much  too 
high,  caused  the  negotiations  in  each  case  to  fall  through. 
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In  May,  1864,  negotiations  were  again  opened  up  and 
the  price  was  reduced  to  £200,000.  In  June  of  the  same 
year  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  introduced  a  Bill  into 
Parliament  to  facilitate  the  traffic  of  the  Metropolis  by 
improving  communication  across  the  River  Thames,  and 
authorising  the  Board  to  purchase  Southwark  and  certain 
other  bridges  to  be  open  to  the  public  free  of  toll.  A 
clause  in  this  Bill  directing  that  ,£50,000  be  contributed  by 
the  City  out  of  the  Bridge  House  Estates  brought  about 
strong  opposition  from  the  Corporation,  on  account  of  its 
arbitrary  interference  with  the  City's  rights  and  privileges. 
In  July  the  Common  Council  instructed  the  Bridge  House 
Committee  to  negotiate  for  the  opening  of  the  bridge  free 
of  toll  for  twelve  months,  and  in  October,  1 864,  an  agree- 
ment was  come  to  whereby  the  bridge  was  to  be  opened 
free  for  two  periods  of  six  months  each  at  a  total  cost  of 
.£4,584.  This  amount  was  defrayed  by  the  City  out  of  the 
corporate  purse,  the  Bridge  House  Estate  funds  not  being 
available  for  this  purpose.  On  November  8th,  Lord  Mayor 
Lawrence  opened  the  bridge  to  the  public.  On  June  12th, 
1868,  it  was  resolved  by  the  Common  Council,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Bridge  House  Estates  Committee,  to 
purchase  Southwark  Bridge  for  £200,000,  which,  with  other 
expenses,  was  increased  to  £218,868. 

When  it  became  known  that  the  City  had  decided  to 
obtain  powers  for  the  erection  of  a  Tower  Bridge,  "many 
letters  were  received  by  the  Corporation  from  parishes 
interested  in  the  new  traffic  way,  warmly  expressing  thanks 
for  the  prompt  attention  given  by  the  City  to  their 
petitions  and  resolutions."  The  Bill  was  strongly  opposed 
by  the  wharfingers  as  being  inimical  to  their  businesses  and 
properties.  Their  case  was  referred  to  a  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords   to  determine  the  justice  of  their 
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pleas.     It  was  eventually  decided  that  a  clause  should  be 

inserted  in  the  Bill,  giving  tli<-  owners  and  occupiers  <>f 
particular  riverside  premises,  defined  in  a  schedule,  the  right 
of  appeal  to  an  arbitrator  in  ca  ie  oi  any  loss  arising  from 
the  new    Bridge,  the  arbitrator  assessing  the  compensation 

for  the  particular  wharves  affected,  provided  sn<  li  compen- 
sation did  not  exceed  two  years'  net  rateable  value  of  each 
of  the  wharves.  The  compensation  also  was  limited  to  the 
south  side  ni~  the  river,  and  no  compensation  was  to  be 
claimed  until  four  years  had  elapsed  after  the  opening  of 
the  Bridge. 

On  August  14th,  1885,  "an  Act  to  empower  the 
Corporation  of  London  to  construct  a  bridge  over  the 
River  Thames  near  the  Tower  of  London,  with  approaches 
thereto,"*  received  the  Royal  assent,  and  in  the  following 
month  the  Common  Council  authorised  the  Bridge  House 
Estates  Committee  to  carry  into  effect  and  execution  the 
Act.  The  work  of  construction  was  begun  on  April  22nd, 
1886,  and  on  Monday,  June  21st,  in  the  same  year,  the 
Memorial  Stone  was  laid  by  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales 
on  behalf  of  the  Queen.  This  ceremony  took  place  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  in  the  presence  of  many  Indian 
and  Continental  visitors,  as  well  as  some  of  the  nobility  of 
England,  about  1,500  in  all  being  present.  The  stone  bore 
the  following  inscription  : — 

This  Memorial  Stone  was  laid  by  H.R.H.  Albert  Edward, 
Prince  of  Wales,  K.G.,  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria, 
on  Monday,  the  21st  June,  1886,  in  the  50th  year  of  Her 
Majesty's  long,  happy  and  prosperous  reign.  The  Right  Hon. 
John  Staples,  Lord  Mayor. 

*  The  Corporation  of  London  (Tower  Bridge)  Act,  1885  (48  &  49  Vict., 
cap.  exev. ),  also  authorised  the  Corporation  to  borrow  on  the  credit  of  the  Bridge 
House  Estates  the  sum  of  ,£750,000,  estimated  cost,  and  such  further  sum  as 
might  be  necessary. 
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The  following  address  was  read  by  the  City  Recorder 
to  His  Royal  Highness  : — 

We,  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Commons  of  the 
City  of  London,  in  Common  Council  assembled,  heartily  and 
gratefully  welcome  the  presence  of  your  Royal  Highness  on 
behalf  of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen  upon  an 
occasion  so  interesting,  and  in  its  object  so  important  to  the 
commercial  interest  of  this  vast  metropolis 

The  Corporation  of  London  has  possessed  for  centuries 
estates  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  London  Bridge.  These 
estates  were  partly  bestowed  by  generous  citizens,  and  partly 
derived  from  gifts  made  at  the  chapel  of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket  on 
London  Bridge,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  bridge. 

By  careful  husbanding  and  managing  of  these  estates,  the 
Corporation  has  been  enabled  during  the  present  century  to 
rebuild,  entirely  free  of  cost  to  the  ratepayers,  London  Bridge  and 
Blackfriars  Bridge,  and  to  purchase  and  free  from  toll  Southwark 
Bridge. 

These  obligations  being  provided  for,  the  Committee 
charged  with  the  management  of  the  Bridge  House  Estates 
brought  up  to  the  Court,  by  the  hand  of  their  chairman,  Mr. 
Frank  Green,  in  1884,  a  full  and  exhaustive  report,  with  plans, 
recommending  that  application  be  made  to  Parliament  for  powers 
to  construct  a  new  bridge  across  the  River  Thames  from  the 
Tower ;  which  was  agreed  to. 

In  the  Session  of  1884  the  same  Committee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mr.  Thomas  Beard,  successfully  promoted  a  Bill 
in  Parliament  authorising  the  construction  of  a  bridge,  to 
inaugurate  which,  in  the  name  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  your 
Royal  Highness  so  graciously  attends  to-day. 

Its  completion  within  the  space  of  four  years,  at  a  cost  of 
,£750,000,  will  supply  a  paramount  need  that  has  been  sorely  felt 
by  dwellers  and  workers  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the 
Thames  below  London  Bridge,  and  at  the  same  time  will  greatly 
relieve  the  congested  traffic  across  that  ancient  and  famous 
thoroughfare. 

In  conclusion,  we  desire  to  express,  on  the  first  day  of  the 
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fiftieth  year  oi  Hei  Majesty's  happy  and  prosperous  reign,  <>ur 
unswerving  loyalty  and  devotion  to  H<r  Majesty  the  Qm  <  n,  and 
to  heartily  thank  your  Royal  Highness  lor  the  important  pari  you 
have  been  pleased  to  undertake  in  the  great  work  before  us, 
enhanced  as  it  is,  to  our  intense  gratification,  by  the  graceful 
presence  of  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales,  to  whom, 
with  your  Royal  Highness,  we  wish  long  life  and  all  prosperity 
and  happiness. 

To  which   Mis   Royal    Highness  made   the  following 
reply  : — 
(•entlemen, 

It  gives  the  Princess  of  Wales  and  myself  sincere  pleasure 
to  be  permitted,  on  behalf  of  the  Queen,  my  dear  mother,  to  lay 
the  first  stone  of  the  new  Tower  Bridge,  and  in  her  name  we 
thank  you  for  your  loyal  address,  and  assure  you  of  her  interest 
in  this  great  undertaking. 

All  must  allow  that  this  work,  when  completed,  will  be 
one  of  great  public  utility  and  general  convenience,  as  tending 
materially  to  relieve  the  congested  traffic  across  this  noble  river. 

We  shall  always  retain  in  our  remembrance  this  important 
ceremony. 

We  cordially  thank  you  for  the  very  hearty  reception  which 
you  have  accorded  to  us,  and  we  will  not  fail  to  communicate  to 
the  Queen  the  sentiments  of  affectionate  attachment  which  you 
have  expressed. 

The  total  cost  of  this  bridge,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain, 
was  £1,045,154. 

The  Tower  Bridge  is  just  about  to  undergo  its  first 
cleaning  and  painting.  For  this  56,800  pounds  of  paint 
will  be  required  as  well  as  300  gallons  of  varnish.  The 
work  will  take  six  months  to  complete;  80  men  will  be  con- 
stantly7 engaged  by  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Arthur  H.  Inns. 
The  highest  estimate  given  was  £18,000,  the  lowest  £5,000  ; 
What  margins!     Great  is  the  mystery  of  contracting  ! 

Much  anxious  thought  has  been  given  to  the  renovation, 
so  that  the  working  of  the  bridge  be  not  interrupted.    Some 
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140  feet,  above  high-water  mark  a  wire  rope  has  been 
stretched,  tested  to  bear  a  weight  of  fifteen  tons.  From 
this  rope  Palmer's  travelling  cradles  have  been  suspended, 
enabling  the  painters  to  commence  work  on  the  high-level 
footways.  This  is  especially  noteworthy  as  being  the  very 
first  scaffold  of  any  description  to  be  suspended  by  wire. 
Whilst  the  bascules  are  being  painted  the  cradles  will  be 
fixed,  and,  always  being  kept  on  a  level,  when  the  two 
portions  of  roadway  are  raised  the  men  painting  from  the 
travelling  platforms  will  be  hoisted  into  the  air,  and  will  be 
able  to  continue  their  work  as  though  nothing  out  of  the 
way  had  happened.  The  four  inside  girders  of  each  bascule 
have  to  be  painted,  too,  and  these  move  in  a  "  quarter-circle 
chamber"  when  raised  or  lowered.  The  men  will  be  slung 
in  the  cradles,  and  as  long  as  they  exercise  due  care  there 
there  is  no  reason  why,  as  the  girders  ascend  and  descend, 
they  should  not  move  in   perfect  safety  with  them. 

This  in  brief  outline  is  the  history  of  the  Four  Civic 
Bridges,  and  some  among  many  incidents  connected  with 
Old  London  Bridge  ;  but  as  its  annals,  as  well  as  those  of 
Southwark,  are  so  inextricably  enwoven  with  the  great 
historical  events  of  the  kingdom,  these  will  be  discussed 
in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  express  my  hearty  concurrence 
with  Charles  Welch,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Librarian  to  the 
Corporation  of  London,  to  whose  invaluable  work,  "  The 
History  of  the  Tower  Bridge,"  I  am  indebted  for  many 
of  the  facts  in  this  chapter,  when  he  says :  "It  is  a  remark- 
able instance  of  civic  care,  prudence  and  integrity,  that  the 
revenues  of  the  Bridge  House  Estates,  originating  in  the 
generosity  of  private  citizens,  should  have  been  so  used 
during  a  number  of  centuries  as  to  produce  such 
magnificent  results." 
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THE    WATER     SUPPLY 


Professors  Crookes  and  Dewai  reported  that  the  chief  characteristic 
of  the  London  waters  during  the  month  oi  Maj  was  the  comparative 
microbic  purity  ol  the  unfiltered  waters  of  the  New  River,  Lea,  and 
Thames.  During  the  month  all  the  557  samples  examined  from  the 
clear  water  wells  showed  that  the  filtration  was  being  properly  con 
dueled,  and  was  highly  efficient  as  regards  the  elimination  of  microbes. 

WATER,  <i  primal  necessity 
of  life,  is  a  free  gift  of  nature 
— another  name  for  an  effect 
ijjSlk  whose  cause  is  God.  Every- 
jf  one  has  a  moral  right  to  it — 
in  the  rill,  in  the  river,  in  the 
rock,  in  the  storm  cloud — 
but  water  laid  "on  tap"  to 
the  house,  by  a  permissive 
Act  of  Parliament,  is  not  a 
free  gift  of  Nature,  many 
artizans,  of  various  trades, 
having  been  paid  for  their 
contribution  to  that  most 
convenient  result.  Before  the 
"  wicked  water  companies  " 
with  an  eye  to  profit,  at  great 
cost,  came  to  the  rescue,  the 
poor  Londoner  had  to  fetch 
his  scanty  supply  from  the  well  or  the  river,  or  catch  it  from 
the  house-top,  and  even  then  certain  expenses  had  to  be 
incurred  for  a  very  inadequate  supply  which  was  often  of 
very   sorry   quality.      Often  the  resort  for  drinking  wate  r 
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was  in  or  adjacent  to  the  churchyard,  Bow  Church,  Cheap- 
side,  St.  Olave's  Churchyard,  and  St.  Peter's,  Walworth,  are 
familiar  examples.  Dickens  used  to  picture  the  departed, 
when  he  heard  the  churchyard  pump  at  work,  urging  their 
protest,  "  Let  us  lie  here  in  peace,  don't  suck  us  up  and 
drink  us  !  "  * 

London  Bridge  is  closely  associated  with  the  primitive 
water  supply  for  both  north  and  south  London,  and  perhaps 
a  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  evolution  of  London's  water 
supply  may  not  be  uninteresting. 

The  sources  for  the  supply  of  water  to  London  in 
olden  times,  were  the  Wells,  or  Fleet  River,  the  Wallbrook, 
Langbourne  Waters,  Clement's,  Clerk's,  and  Holy  Well, 
Tyburn,  the  River  Lea,  the  Effra,  and  the  Thames.  The 
oft  recurring  Conduit  street  reminds  us  of  the  whereabouts 
of  the  conduit,  whence 'prentices  and  serving  wenches  fetched 
water  for  household  use  and  stopped  of  course  to  gossip. 

In  the  London  Argus — the  representative  journal  of 
municipal  life — among  much  other  interesting  matter,  I 
came  upon  the  following  quaint  illustration  of  London's 
water  supply  in  days  gone  by,  which,  by  the  courtesy  of 
the  proprietors,  I  am  happily  able  to  reproduce  herein. 
"  This  picture,"  says  the  A  rgus,  "  represents  the  itinerant 
water  hawker,  a  character  once  as  common  as  the  milkman 
in  the  London  streets,  but  now  as  extinct  as  the  dodo.  The 
water-selling  gentry  flourished  in  the  days  when  there 
were  no  water  companies  to  try  the  souls  of  the  impetuous 
councillors  and  corporators,  and  when  such  a  water  famine 
as  we  had  in  the  East-end  a  year  or  two  ago  would  have 
been  regarded  as  a  flood.  Even  after  the  companies 
insidiously    crept    into    the    broad    bosom   of  London   the 

*  In  1854  it  is  said  4,000  deaths  were  traced   to   the   water  drawn  from  a 
polluted  well  in  the  City  of  Westminster. 
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water-carriers  survived.  There  were  many  old-fashioned 
people  who  did  not  take  kindly  to  lead  pipes,  and  by  these 
the  cry  '  Any  fresh  and  fair  spring  water  here  ? '  was 
welcomed.  The  cost  of  a  pailful  of  this  indispensable  fluid 
was  a  halfpenny  at  ordinary  times.  In  times  of  drought 
or  frost  more  was  charged.  The  system  must  have  been  a 
heavy  burden  upon  a  household  ;  but,  fortunately  or 
unfortunately,  our  forefathers  had  no  passion  for  the  tub, 
and  they  took  little  water  internally  in  an  undiluted 
form."  Certain  districts  depended  upon  their  water- 
carriers  until  the  reign  of  William  III. 

Leaden  pipes  conveyed  spring  water  to  London  City 
from  Tyburn  in  1236;  and  in  1285  the  first  great  conduit 
of  lead  was  begun  there,  that  water  might  be  brought 
to  the  doors  of  the  citizens,  so  early  did  London  begin  to 
look  to  the  country  for  a  water  supply.  This  brook, 
crossing  the  present  line  of  Oxford  Street  near  Marylebone 
Lane,  where  then  stood  the  village  of  Tyburn,  fell  into  the 
Thames  a  little  above  Vauxhall.  The  lord  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  others,  used  to  ride  out  and  view  the  conduit 
heads,  and  after  dinner  there,  hunt  a  fox.  In  1442, 
Henry  VI.  granted  to  John  Hatherley,  Mayor,  license  to 
take  up  200  fother  of  lead. 

There  were  not  wanting  in  early  times,  certain  simple- 
minded  persons  who  were  in  the  habit  of  helping  themselves 
clandestinely.  "  This  yere  "  (1479)  writes  an  old  chronicler 
of  London,  "  a  wax-charndler  in  Flete-stre  had  bi  craft 
perced  a  pipe  of  the  condite  withynne  the  ground,  and  so 
conveied  the  water  into  his  celar  ;  wherefore  he  was  judged 
to  ride  through  the  citee  with  a  condite  upon  his  hedde." 
The  pipes  from  Highbury  brought  in  the  water  in  1483. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  1485 — 1509,  notwith- 
standing   the    unsettled    state    of   public    affairs,    a    great 
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effort  was  made  to  provide  a  mor<  extensive  and  efficienl 
watei  supply  for  the  ( lit) . 

Waterworks  at  London  Bridge  were  established  in 
1512.  In  1534,  two  fifteenths  were  granted  by  the  Common 
Council  for  defraying  the  expense  of  bringing  water  from 
Hackney  to  Aldgate  to  a  conduit.  In  the  year  1582,  Peter 
Morris,  a  Dutchman,  but  "a  free  denizen,"  constructed  an 
engine  to  convey  the  water  from  the  Thames  to  the 
inhabitants    of    London,    the    pipes    being     laid     over    the 


steeple  of  the  church  of  St.  Magnus.  Morris  obtained  a 
lease  from  the  City  for  500  years,  paying  a  yearly  rental 
of  1  os.  for  the  use  of  the  Thames  water,  one  arch  of  the 
Bridge,  and  a  place  whereon  to  erect  his  mill.  His  works 
proving  of  benefit  to  the  citizens  other  privileges  followed, 
and  the  proprietor  became  wealthy.  Subsequently  the 
interest  in  the  concern  was  sold  for  ^"36,00x3  to  Richard 
Soams,  citizen  and  goldsmith,  who  obtained  another  arch 
and  a  new  lease  for  the  unexpired  term  at  the  yearly  rent 
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of  20s.  and  a  fine  of  ,£300.      Bulmer,  an   Englishman,  also 
erected  an  engine  at  Broken  Wharf. 

In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Ford  erected 
waterworks  on  the  Thames,  in  front  of  Somerset  House  ; 
but  the  Queen  of  Charles  II. — like  the  Princess  Borghese, 
who  pulled  down  a  church  next  to  her  palace,  because  the 
incense  turned  her  sick,  and  the  organ  made  her  head 
ache — ordered  the  works  to  be  demolished,  because  they 
obstructed   a  clear  view   of  the  river. 

By  an  Act  passed  in  1667,  19th  of  Charles  II.,  it  was 
ordained  that  the  Water  House  be  "  rebuilt  upon  the  place 
it  formerly  stood,  with  timber,  for  the  supplying  of  the  south 
side  of  the  City  with  water,  as  it  for  almost  an  hundred 
years  hath  done." 

The  Bridge  works,  which  were  gradually  extended  into 
the  river,  required  and  received  much  attention  from  the 
Court  of  Common  Council.  In  17 18,  regulations  were 
framed  whereby  the  fire  plugs  were  to  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  City  Lands  Committee  and  the  houses  in 
the  City  and  its  liberties  were  to  be  supplied  with  water  at 
20s.  per  annum  each. 

Iron  pipes  laid  across  the  Bridge  to  supply  Southwark, 
greatly  injured  the  stone  work  and  crowns  of  the  arches 
by  frequent  leakage,  which  was  slowly,  but  certainly,  ruining 
the  fabric.  The  council  therefore  submitted  for  report 
certain  proposals  to  those  most  eminent  surveyors  Messrs. 
Brindley,  Smeaton,  Yeoman,  Mylne,  and  Wooler.  These 
gentlemen  generally  agreed  that  the  existing  evils  would 
be  best  remedied  by  removing  the  pipes  and  erecting 
wheels  on  the  Surrey  side.  In  December,  1767,  the  work  at 
the  South  end  was  begun,  by  the  closing  of  two  arches,  and 
the  erection  of  locks.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  year 
1770,  according  to  Concanen  and  Morgan,  that  the  works 
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were  perfected  l>v  the  erection  <»l  ;i  steam  engine.     \\  heels 
it  appears  previously  existed  at  St.  Mary  Overies,  woi 
by  horses,  and  were  originally  erected  on  the  river  hank  for 
the  supply  of  Mr.  Thrale's  Brewery,  after  whom  the  works 

w  ere  at  cue  time'  called. 

Wc  now  come  to  a  very  interesting  epoch  in  London's 
water  supply.      "At    the   beginning    of   the  Seventeenth 

Century,"  writes  Arthur  Shadwell,*  "the  Londoner 
had  nothing  but  the  tidal  Thames,  a  few  small  polluted 
brooks  and  shallow  wells  for  his  water  sources,  and  then 
it  had  to  be  fetched  in  buckets,  except  in  so  far  as  Peter 
Morris's  wheels  supplied  the  City." 

According  to  the  official  account  preserved  among  the 
State  papers  of  Charles  II.,  the  "  Maior,  Commonalitie  and 
Citizens,  had,  by  virtue  of  two  Acts  of  Parliament,  '  free 
libertie  given  unto  them  and  were  enabled  to  bring  a  ffresh 
streame  of  running  water  to  the  north  parts  of  the  City 
of  London  from  the  springs  of  Chadwell  and  Am  well  and 
other  springs  in  the  Countie  of  Hertford.' "  A  greater 
boon  than  these  powers,  obtained  at  the  instance  of  Sir 
Hugh  Myddleton,  could  not  be  conceived  ;  but  "  the  said 
Maior,  Commonalite,  and  Citizens,  considering  the  great 
charge  and  expense  of  saide  worke  and  doubttinge  much 
losse  might  befall  upon  the  Chamber  of  the  said  Cittie,  in 
case  the  said  worke  should  not  succeede  well  and  prove 
beneficiall  did  thereupon  forbeare  at  their  common  charge 
to  undertake  the  saide  worke  soe  as  the  same  lay  long- 
neglected  and  unlike  by  them  to  be  p'formed."  Whereupon 
private  enterprise  came  to  the  rescue,  as  it  has  done  in  a 
thousand  other  cases,  and  did  for  the  public  what  the 
municipality  lacked  the  courage  to  do.     Myddleton  under- 

*   "The    London    Water   Supply,"   by  Arthur  Shadwell,   M.A.,   M.B., 
Oxon.,  M.R.C.P.      Longman's. 
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took  the  work  himself,  but,  after  making  considerable 
progress,  he  found  that  it  would  cost  more  than  he  could 
afford,  and  he  had  to  seek  assistance  from  others.  He 
formed  a  syndicate  of  "  divers  persons  of  qualitie  who  were 
willing  to  adventure  and  joyne  with  him  in  contribucion 
towards  the  charge  of  the  said  worke." 

In  consideration  of  half  profits  King  James  bore  half 
the  expense  of  construction  ;  of  the  remaining  thirty-six 
shares  Sir  Hugh  Myddleton  held  thirteen.  But  losses 
occurred  instead  of  profits,  and  in  163 1,  Charles  I.  disposed 
of  his  shares  to  Hugh  Myddleton,  in  consideration  of  £500 
a  year  to  be  paid  in  perpetuity  to  the  Crown,  under  the 
name  of  King's  Clogg.  The  Crown  still  receives  the  £500 
a  year,  but  a  king's  share  in  the  market  to-day  fetches  a 
very  high  price.  The  New  River  water  was  brought  to 
London  in  161 3,  and  distributed  in  pipes  over  a  wide  area, 
and  the  company  was  duly  incorporated  by  letters  patent, 
in  1 619,  with  various  rights  and  privileges. 

In  1804-5  the  South  London  Company  was  established. 
The  source  of  supply  was  at  first  the  river  Effra,  and 
subsequently  the  Thames,  near  Vauxhall  Bridge.  This 
Company  came  to  be  known  as  the  Vauxhall. 

On  July  26th,  1822,  the  third  year  of  King  George  IV. 
an  Act  was  passed  to  abolish  the  two  former  companies,  with 
a  view  of  improving  London  Bridge,  or  erecting  a  new  one. 
About  260  years  of  the  original  lease  of  the  waterworks 
were  yet  to  run,  and  it  was  enacted  that  the  Corporation  of 
London  should  raise  ;£i  5,000  out  of  the  Bridge  House 
Estates,  for  carrying  the  Act  into  effect  ;  £10,000  of  which 
should  be  paid  to  the  proprietors  of  the  waterworks,  for 
rendering  void  all  their  licenses,  and  transferring  all  their 
machinery,  buildings,  etc.,  to  the  New  River  Company  ; 
which  Company  was  entitled  to  commence  receiving  rents 
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and  defraying  expenses  connected  with  the  water  from 
June  24th,  [822.  Full  powers  were  likewise  granted,  that 
the  Company  might  lay  down  pipes  in  the  streets, and  over 
the    Bridges  of    London;   and  that  it  might  resign    the 

supply  of  a  part  of  a  district    to  another   party,  and  receive 

a  recompense  in  return  ;   adding,  that  it  should  neither  be 

compelled  to  continue  the  supply,  nor  be  considered  to 
have  an  exclusive  right  to  it.  Upon  conclusion  of  the 
agreement,  the  Company  was  to  remove  the  whole 
machinery,  etc.,  within  the  six  months  following,  which  was 
otherwise  to  be  taken  up  and  sold  by  the  Corporation. 
The  New  River  Company  was  also  charged  with  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  annuities  to  the  former  proprietors  of  the 
waterworks,  for  the  remainder  of  their  lease,  as  well  as 
the  pensions  due  to  their  servants,  etc.,  to  be  defrayed 
out  of  the  rents  received.  There  are  now,  in  1901,  about 
two  hundred  years  of  the  lease  granted  to  Morris,  in  1582, 
yet  to  run,  and  until  this  expires,  the  New  River  Company 
has  to  pay  £3,750  per  annum  to  the  representatives  of 
former  owners. 

In  response  to  my  application,  H.  Wilkins,  Esq.,  the 
Secretary  to  the  Lambeth  Waterworks,  has  been  good 
enough  to  furnish  me  with  full  particulars  of  the  foundation 
and  marvellous  development  of  the  company,  "  an  in- 
stance of  private  enterprise  supplying  a  public  need,  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  British  race."  From  this  data 
it  appears  that  the  company  wras  established  in  the  year 
1785,  with  a  capital  of  32  shares  of  £150  each,  or  a  total 
of  £4,800  ;  the  authorised  capital  to-day  is  £3,040.000  ;  of 
which  £1,851,141  has  been  raised;  its  capital  employed 
is  £1,902,094;  its  income  is  £267,195  6s.;  expenditure, 
£103,148  12s.  id.;  nett  profit,  £145,811  17s.  id.;  the 
dividend  averaging  7 J  to  10  per  cent. 
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Its  original  system  of  supply  was  delightful  in  its 
simplicity.  Tidal  water  was  taken  from  the  Thames, 
near  where  the  Charing  Cross  railway  bridge  now  crosses 
the  river,  and  was  delivered  without  subsidence  or  filtration 
through  hollowed  trunks  of  trees,  common  objects  in  the 
days  of  my  youth,  as  they  were  often  brought  to  the 
surface  when  street  improvements  were  going  on. 

In  1834  the  company  obtained  its  second  Act  of 
Parliament.  In  the  meantime  the  original  wooden  pipes 
had  been  replaced  by  iron  pipes  and  the  undertaking  had 
so  far  extended  that  two  reservoirs  at  Brixton  and  one  at 


Streatham,  where  the  water  might  subside  before  delivery, 
had  been  put  in  hand. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  character  of  the  river  changed 
for  the  worse  ;  that  remarkable  sanitary  advance  which  was 
called  drainage,  assisted  in  conducting  every  kind  of  filth 
straight  into  the  river  in  pipes.  In  1848,  therefore,  the 
company  took  the  bold  step  of  obtaining  the  sanction  of 
Parliament  to  the  removal  of  its  intake  from  Lambeth  to 
Surbiton,  above  tidal  influence.  In  1852,  water  derived 
from  a  purer  source  than  formerly  was,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  company,  filtered  before  delivery  to  the 
consumers.  The  company  was  thus  the  pioneer  in  aban- 
doning a  tidal  supply  and    bringing   purer  water   from   a 
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distance.  The  illustration  on  previous  page  ihows  the 
filtering  basins  of  the  Lambeth  Water  Company's  new 
works,  I  )itton,  in  1 852. 

In  [871,  the  company,  anxious  for  a  still  cleaner  supply, 

removed  its  principal  intake  higher  uptheriverto  Molesey. 

The  continued  gn  >\\  tli  « >f  business  rendered  other  alterations 
necessary.  In  1900,  an  Act  was  obtained  to  increase  the 
draft  of  water  from  the  Thames  and  to  construct  further 
storage  works  at  Island  Farm,  East  Molesey. 

The  principal  intake  of  the  company  from  the  Thames 
is  at  West  Molesey,  where  the  total  engine  power  is  capable 
of  pumping  42,500,000  gallons  per  day  into  the  subsiding 
reservoirs,  or  into  a  conduit.  The  subsiding  reservoirs  are 
now  capable  of  storing  125,000,000  gallons  of  water.  By 
the  works  in  progress  the  storage  capacity  of  the  company 
will  be  increased  to  465,500,000  gallons,  and  the  contem- 
plated reservoir  at  Island  Farm  will  contain  a  further 
1 ,000,000,000  gallons. 

Each  reservoir  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  puddle  clay 
carried  down  to  the  natural  clay  which  is  found  at  a  depth 
of  about  25  feet.  After  leaving  the  subsiding  reservoirs 
the  water  flows  by  gravitation  a  distance  of  3J  miles  to  the 
Filtration  Works  and  Main  Pumping  Station  at  Ditton, 
where  about  one-third  of  the  unfiltered  water  is  delivered 
on  to  four  low  level  filter-beds,  and  the  remainder  into  a 
suction  reservoir  at  the  same  level. 

There  are  in  all  twelve  filter-beds  containing  a  filtering 
area  in  the  aggregate  of  12J  acres,  which  is  to  be  still 
further  extended.  The  water  is  filtered  through  strata  of 
material  6\  feet  in  thickness,  composed  of  3  feet  of  washed 
sand  and  3J  feet  of  fine  and  coarse  gravel.  From  Ditton 
the  bulk  of  the  water  is  pumped,  after  filtration,  through 
four  mains  each  30  inches  in  diameter,  a  distance  of  ten 
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miles,  into  two  reservoirs  at  Brixton,  the  remainder  being 
pumped  into  a  reservoir  at  Coombe  through  two  mains, 
which  also  serve  as  distributing  mains.  From  the  Brixton 
Works  water  is  supplied  by  gravitation  into  the  town 
district,  the  whole  of  which  is  on  constant  service,  by  means 
of  four  trunk  mains,  respectively  24,  20,  18,  and  12  inches 
in  diameter. 

The  statutory  area  of  the  company  is  102 J  square 
miles  in  extent,  more  than  five-sixths  of  the  size  of 
the  County  of  London.  The  area  actually  supplied  is 
about  71 J  square  miles,  and  reaches  from  Beckenham  in 
the  east  to  Esher  and  Molesey  in  the  west,  and  from  the 
river  Thames  on  the  north  to  Croydon  on  the  south. 
This  area  takes  in  parts  of  the  administrative  Counties  of 
London,  Surrey  and  Kent,  and  the  County  Borough  of 
Croydon,  and  embraces  the  districts  of  eighteen  local 
sanitary  authorities.  The  number  of  supplies  connected 
with  the  company's  system  exceeds  121,000,  and  the  popu- 
lation supplied  is  estimated  at  about  750,000  persons. 
The  average  daily  supply  of  water  throughout  the  year  is 
nearly  26,000,000  gallons. 

The  Company  is  authorised  to  draw  from  the  river, 
subject  to  conditions  as  to  part  of  the  supply,  45  million 
gallons  of  water  a  day,  and  to  pump  j\  million  gallons  of 
water  a  day  from  the  gravel  beds  at  Molesey.  A  well  is 
also  being  sunk  in  the  chalk  at  Selhurst,  near  Croydon, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  yield  sufficient  water  to  materially 
assist  the  supply  for  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the 
company's  district.  The  pipes  through  which  the  water 
is  distributed  are  775  miles  in  length. 

The  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Water  Company,  I  learn 
from  information  kindly  supplied  by  its  Secretary,  Montague 
Watts,  Esq.,  had  its  origin  in  the  old  water  wheel  works  at 
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the  southern  end  of  London  Bridge,  which  were  bought 
from  the  New  River  Company  in  [822,  and  "joined  to 
another  concern,"  IThrale's,  I  presume,  dating  from  1771. 
The  Southwark  Water  Company  was  formed  in  [834,  and 
commenced  works  al  Battersea.  In  [845,  it  amalgamated 
with  the  Vauxhall  Water  Company,  whose  existence  com- 
menced in  1S04,  under  the  name  of  the  South  London 
Water  Company,  which  had  established  reservoirs  at 
Kennington,  the  intake  being  from  the  Thames  at 
Vauxhall  creek.  After  the  amalgamation,  the  whole  of  the 
works  were  located  at  Battersea.  Nearly  the  entire  river- 
side population  of  837,206  souls,  from  Kew  to  Rotherhithe 
is  served  by  this  company,  the  average  daily  supply  being 
32,366,860,  equal  to  38*83  gallons  per  head,  derived  from 
the  Thames  at  Hampton,  and  one  or  two  deep  wells. 

Its  storage  and  subsidiary  reservoirs  are  capable  of 
containing  436  million  gallons,  and  the  filtered  reservoirs 
19  million  gallons.  The  filter  beds  are  3 if  acres  in  extent, 
and  the  horse  power  of  the  engines  6,225.  The  authorised 
share  and  loan  capital  is  £4,038,478,  of  which  £3,187,585 
has  been  raised,  the  working  capital  being  £3,303,498. 
The  income  is  £279,942  and  the  expenditure  £134,271, 
the  net  profit  being  £59,153 — yielding  a  dividend  of 
between  five  and  six  per  cent. 

In  1894  the  company  introduced  a  Bill  to  raise  money 
for  the  construction  of  works  to  improve  their  subsidiary 
storage  and  filtration,  in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Balfour  Commission.  The  Southwark  Water 
Company  was  the  worst  provided  with  storage  of  all  those 
drawing  river  water,  having  less  than  two  days'  supply, 
and  they  accordingly  sought  powers  to  make  three  reser- 
voirs— bringing  the  storage  up  to  sixteen  days — and  some 
additional  filter  beds.     This  was  opposed   by  the  County 
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Council,  which  admitted  the  need  of  very  considerable 
further  works  and  expenditure,  in  providing  additional 
storage  and  improved  methods  of  filtration  ;  but,  "  having 
regard  solely  to  the  fact  that  they  (the  Company)  are  about 
very  shortly  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  purchasing  authority," 
the  Council  urged  that  no  further  powers  be  granted.  With 
some  minor  alterations  the  Bill  passed  into  law. 

By  agreement  with  the  Thames  Conservancy  in  1886, 
the  Company  were  only  allowed  to  take  24J  million  gallons 
a  day  from  the  river,  but  its  need  was  greater,  and  an  over- 
draught was  taken.  In  1896,  some  question  arose  as  to  the 
legality  of  this  increased  supply,  and  it  was  declared  by  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  to  be  illegal.  The  Thames  Con- 
servancy, however,  acting  in  a  friendly  spirit,  made  a 
temporary  arrangement  with  the  company,  and  they 
obtained  powers  in  1897  authorising  them  to  make  an 
overdraught  of  2oh  million  gallons  daily,  "  on  condition  that 
in  1898,  they  would  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  construction  of 
such  storage  as  would  enable  them  to  take  that  amount 
without  injuriously  affecting  the  river.  This  Bill  was 
opposed  in  Parliament  by  the  County  Council.  There  was 
no  dispute  about  the  absolute  need  of  the  water,  as 
35  million  gallons  per  day  were  being  drawn  every  summer 
from  the  river,  and  it  was  admitted  that  whoever  owned 
the  water  supply,  reservoirs  would  have  to  be  built. 

The  poorer  consumers  of  London  have  considerable 
advantage  over  those  of  the  provinces,  the  London  average 
being  forty  per  cent,  lower  on  the  £10  valuation,  and  32 
per  cent,  lower  on  the  £20  valuation.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  any  waste  of  water  involves  loss  of 
pressure,  and  precludes  the  possibility  of  playing  a  useful 
jet  from  a  hydrant  for  the  extinguishment  of  fires,  and  also 
prevents  the  water  rising  to  a  reasonable  height  in  the  houses. 
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As  we  have  seen  from  very  early  day  i  to  the  pre  lent, 
many  efforts  have  been  made  to  provide  the  metropolis 
with  water.  Parish  authorities  pul  up  pumps  here  and 
there.     The  mighty  City  of  Loudon  missed  a  greal   tource 

oi'  wealth  when  it  "funked"  the  proposal  of  Sir  Hugh 
Myddletou,  and  left  to  private  enterprise  what  was  obviously 
a  public  duty. 

The  water  companies  have  been  public  benefactors. 
When  the  City  of  London,  with  all  its  wealth,  had  not  the 
courage  to  take  the  work  on,  private  enterprise  came  for- 
ward and  did  it,  and  after  many  struggles  and  losses  is 
to-day  reaping  the  reward  of  well-directed  industry,  as 
any  man  with  pluck,  energy,  and  go,  has  a  perfect  right  to 
do. 

Upon  a  pure  and  adequate  supply  of  water,  whether 
drawn  from  Wales  or  elsewhere,  depends  the  health  of 
the  community.  The  supply  of  London  to-day  is 
provided  for  by  eight  private  companies.  The  New  River 
takes  its  supplies  from  springs  in  Hertfordshire  and  from 
the  River  Lea  ;  the  East  London  from  the  Lea,  Thames, 
and  some  wells  ;  the  Kent  company  from  wells  sunk  in  the 
chalk ;  the  Chelsea,  West  Middlesex,  Grand  Junction, 
Lambeth,  and  Southwark  and  Vauxhall,  are  all  supplied 
from  [the  River  Thames.  The  total  mileage  of  the  pipes 
owned  by  the  companies  is  5,238  miles.  These  companies 
have  expended  enormous  sums  of  money  in  completing 
systems  of  filtration  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand 
of  the  people  for  an  efficient,  adequate  and  pure  supply  of 
water,  but  their  task  in  some  cases  has,  from  the  nature  of 
the  river  water,  been  one  of  no  ordinary  difficulty,  yet  they 
have  succeeded — and  honour  to  whom  honour  is  due. 

Sir  A.  Binnie  in  his  evidence  before  the  Royal  Com- 
mission, in  January,  1898-,  said:  "  I  give  the  London  Water 
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companies   credit    for  having  kept  their  works  up  to   the 
proper  standard  of  modern  requirements." 

By  the  Metropolis  Water  Act,  of  1852,  the  Water 
Companies  became  recognised  by  the  Legislature  as  the 
purveyors  of  water.  Certain  specific  conditions  were  laid 
down  for  their  rule  and  guidance  ;  they  were  bound  to  raise 
a  large  amount  of  extra  capital  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
views  of  Parliament.  They  were  given  three  and  a  half 
years  to  carry  out  the  works. 

"  The  Act  was  at  once  a  proof  of  public  confidence,  a 
charter  of  rights,  and  a  guarantee  of  fair  treatment,  for  if 
any  people  were  ever  induced  to  trust  their  money  to  the 
good  faith  of  the  British  Parliament  it  was  those  who  then 
invested  in  water  shares."  In  1856,  the  Board  of  Health 
issued  an  exceedingly  satisfactory  report  upon  the  manner 
in  which  the  Companies  had  fulfilled  their  obligations. 

The  Metropolis  Water  Act,  of  1871,  provided  for  the 
constant  supply  system,  much  illness  resulting  from  the 
old  water-butts,  and  the  neglect  of  people  to  cleanse  their 
tanks  and  cisterns.  Forty  years  ago  the  water  was  turned 
on  for  one  hour  daily,  but  not  at  all  on  Sundays. 

Mr.  Cross's  Bill,  of  1880,  aimed  at  the  formation  of  a 
Water  Trust,  to  take  over  the  entire  control  of  the  water 
supply.  There  were  to  be  three  salaried  and  apparently 
permanent  members,  a  chairman  at  ,£2,000  a  year,  and  two 
vice-chairman  at  .£1,800  a  year.  The  first  chairman  was  to 
be  nominated  by  the  Government.  Then  there  were  to  be 
six  ex-officio  members — namely,  the  Lord  Mayor,  the 
chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  four 
others,  representing  respectively,  the  Local  Government 
Board,  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Works,  Commissioners 
of  Sewers  and  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  The 
ratepayers  were  to  be  represented  by  twelve  specially  elected 
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members.  rhe  transference  was  to  be  effected  by  the 
formation  of  ;i  3!  per  cent  Water  Stock,  whi<  h  the  com- 
panies would  receive  in  lieu  <«i  the  undertakings,  and  the 
total  purchase  price  was  settled  by  agreement  at  about 
£ '3 1 ,000,000.  Mr.  Chamberlain  stated  that  the  principle, 
laid  down  by  the  I  tome  Secretary,  Mr.  Cross,  were  precisely 
identical  with  those  which  guided  the  Corporation  of 
Birmingham  u\  the  transfer  of  their  water  supply  to  the 
Municipality.  The  Select  Committee,  presided  over  by 
Sir  William  Harcourt,  reported  against  this  scheme  and  it 
was  abandoned. 

On  March  19th,  1889,  the  London  County  Council 
tackled  the  subject  by  appointing  a  Special  Committee  "  to 
consider  the  steps  to  be  taken  as  to  acquiring  the  under- 
takings now  supplying  London  with  water."  Various 
attempts  since  then  have  been  made  by  the  Council  to  get 
legislative  powers  to  deal  with  this  question,  and  some 
"^50,000  of  public  money  has  been  spent  on  it  one  way  or 
another."  By  253  votes  to  176  the  London  Water  (Purchase) 
Bill  was  rejected  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Tuesday, 
March  26th,  1901.  The  Bill  involved  an  immediate  ex- 
penditure of  forty  millions  and  a  prospective  outlay  of  as 
much  more,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  above 
Bill,  Mr.  Walter  Long  definitely  announced  that  the 
Government  intended  to  introduce  a  Bill  of  their  own  into 
Parliament  next  Session  for  the  acquisition  of  the  rights  of 
the  water  companies,  and  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
public  control. 

Successive  ministries  have  held  to  the  principle  that 
purchase  is  desirable,  but  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  sur- 
rounding the  question  is  that  which  Sir  William  Harcourt's 
Committee  had  to  face,  and  which,  though  disapproving  of 
the    particular  scheme   of  Mr.  Cross,  once  more  affirmed 
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"  that  it  is  expedient  that  the  supply  of  water  to  the 
metropolis,  should  be  placed  under  the  control  of  some 
public  body  which  shall  represent  the  interests  and  com- 
mand the  confidence  of  water  consumers." 

Let  there  be  an  equitable  adjustment,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  tramways,  and  a  bargain  struck,  not  forgetting  that 
"  the  widows  and  orphans  whose  incomes  are  drawn  from 
investments  in  the  companies  are  entitled  to  at  least  the 
same  measure  of  compensation  as  the  vendors  of  '  curious ' 
literature  in  Holywell  street,  whose  premises  are  acquired 
for  the  purposes  of  public  improvement."  Next  session 
then,  let  us  hope  for  a  scheme  which  will  meet  the  aspiration 
for  a  public-controlled  and  adequate  water  supply  with  fair 
play  all  round. 


Note. — Since  printing  page  135  I  have  been  informed  that  the  total  mileage 
of  the  pipes  owned  by  the  London  water  companies  is  5435,  and  not  5238  as 
there  stated. 


No  date  is  affixed  to  the  map  in  the  Record  Office,  but  it  contains  enough  of  internal  evidence  to  make  its  date  clear.  The  Act  uniting  the  parishes  of  St. 
Margaret  and  bt.  Mary  Magdalen  Overy  was  passed  32  Hen.  viii.  1540—1.  From  this  time  the  church  of  the  united  parishes  was  named  St.  Saviour's,  as 
in  the  map,  which  must,  therefore,  have  been  sketched  after  1541.  Sir  Thomas  Pope's  name  appears  on  the  site  of  Bermondsey  Abbey.  From  this  and  some 
other  internal  evidence  Mr.  Rendle  fixes  the  date  of  it  about  1542  or  very  soon  after. 


HISTORIC     SOUTHWARK. 


Breathes  there  the  man  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land  ! 
Whose  heart  has  ne'er  within  him  burned 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned, 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand. 
If  such  there  breathe,  go,  mark  him  well  ; 
For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell  ; 
High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name, 
Boundless  his  fame  as  wish  can  claim. 


NURTURED  by  the 
same  great  river,  writes 
my  esteemed  friend 
Henry  J.  Coles,  her 
people  influenced  by 
like  daily  wants  and 
supplied  by  like  daily 
avocations,  threatened 
by  the  same  enemies 
and  succoured  by  the 
same  friends,  there 
developed  on  the 
opposite  and  southern 
bank  another  settle- 
ment or  village,  entrenched  or  fortified  in  its  very  early 
days,  and  hence  called  Sudwerke  or  Southwark,  which  as 
Mr.  J.  F.  Field  remarks,  "  though  some  men  of  light  and 
leading  affect  to  call  SUtherk,  your  true  Southwarkian, 
be  he  scholarly  or  not,  clings  tenaciously  to  the  old  and 
well-loved    name,   and    speaks    of   SOUTHWARK,"    and    so 
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"  clearly  and  deliberately,"  as  Mrs.  Boger  says,  it  must  be 
pronounced. 

Far  below  the  surface  of  nineteenth  century  Southwark, 
as  many  gifted  authors  have  shown,  are  buried  evidences  of 
the  Roman,  Saxon,  British,  Danish,  and  Norman  occupation, 
and  in  many  a  nook  and  cranny  as  well  as  in  its  broad 
highways  are  hallowed  spots  round  which  are  crystallized 
centuries  of  history,  fascinating  romance,  poetry  and 
pathos,  tragedy  and  comedy,  legend  and  anecdote,  that  to 
recall  some  of  which  is  a  pleasure  perpetually  renewing  and 
to  all  intents  practically  inexhaustible.  Would  that  I  could, 
as  with  a  magician's  wand,  make  the  dim  long  silent  ages, 
stir,  speak  and  play  their  whole  fitful  drama  over  again  for 
your  pleasure  and  instruction. 

From  the  earliest  times  Southwark  was  the  great  high- 
way of  communication  with  the  continent  even  before  the 
time  of  the  Romans  "and  its  colonisation  by  Divitiacus  and 
the  Belgse  was  far  more  civilised  than  the  rest  of  the  country." 
Lying  as  it  did  also  adjacent  to  the  fairest  and  most 
productive  counties  of  England,  it  grew  in  importance,  and 
in  Tudor  times  was  second  only  in  the  nation  in  wealth  and 
consideration  to  the  City. 

The  comparative  wealth  of  London  was  indeed 
considerable,  when  in  1018  all  the  rest  of  England  was 
taxed  to  an  amount  considered  stupendous,  viz.,  71,000 
Saxon  pounds,  London  contributed  11,000  pounds  besides. 

A  vivid  idea  of  the  wonderful  and  the  increasing 
wealth  of  the  City  of  London,  is  conveyed  by  the  state- 
ment laid  before  the  City  Board  of  Guardians  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Wagstaff,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board's  Assessment 
Committee,  in  March,  1901.  In  1871,  when  the  Act  of  1869 
first  took  effect,  the  rateable  value  of  the  civic  area  stood 
at  £3,013,112  ;  to-day  the  total  is  £5,852,796  gross,  which 
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is  equal  to  about  £9,200  per  acre,  This  is  a  rate  per  acre 
unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  rating;  but  it  does  not 
represent  the  limit  of  the  taxable  capacity  of  City  property. 
Though  the  rateable  value  of  the  City  has  nearly  doubled 
during  the  last  30  years,  there  is  still  a  marked  upward 
tendency  in  the  assessments.  The  actual  increase  in  the  last 
quinquennial  period  has  been  £492,352  gross,  and  £371,162 
net. 

The  rateable  value  of  the  Borough  of  Southwark,  ac- 
cording to  the  Quinquennial  Valuation,  1900,  is  £  1,255,793, 
divided  as  follows: — Newington,  £531,597  ;  St.  George's, 
£327,781 ;  St.  Saviour's,  £261,361 ;  Christchurch,  £135,054. 
Now  that  I  have  put  in  my  figures  I  can  proceed  with 
the  story.* 

From  the  early  dawn  of  history  Southwark  has  been 
a  battleground,  and  from  its  geographical  position  a 
bulwark,  where  the  invader  was  often  met  and  checked,  and, 
as  the  mind  travels  back  over  the  past,  there  comes  over 
the  heart  something  of  the  sweet  sonorousness  of  the 
Roman  maxim — dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori,  for 
here  the  foundations  of  the  ancient  city  were  set  and 
sealed  with  the  blood  of  brave  men,  here  were  performed 
deeds  of  "  derring  do,"  that  stand  out  proudly  not  once  or 
twice  in  our  rough  island's  story ;  and  here,  it  may 
be,  to  the  music  of  the  guns  of  yonder  grim  old  fortress, 
Southwark  men  will  again  fall  fighting  the  last  great  battle 
ere  Old  England  hands  on  the  sceptre  of  empire  to 
the  Greater  Britains  now  being  moulded  into  shape  and 
comely  form  beyond  the  seas,  and  some  traveller,  digging 

*  The  amount  of  London  property  insured  against  fire  is  £909,962,574. 
The  annual  value  of  London's  houses  assessed  for  inhabited  house  duty  is 
£27,376,342.  The  chief  items  in  this  assessment  are  : — Shops  or  warehouses, 
£4,811,876,  and  hotels,  public  and  coffee  houses,  £2,284,057.  The  gross 
annual  value  assessed  for  Income  Tax  in  London  is  £285,783,016. 
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up  glass  and  iron  on  Sydenham's  hill,  shall  exclaim, 
in  some  world-wide  language,  "  here  once  was  the  pleasure 
house  of  an  ingenious  people,  near  here  a  populous  city 
once  flourished."  But  there  is  a  long  bright  summer  day 
in  store  for  us  before 

Through  the  land  the  tale  is  told, 
The  Brave  Old  South  is  down. 

The  Spire  still  greets  the  morning  sun, — 
Say,  shall  it  stand  or  fall? 

Hither  came  the  lordly  galleys  of  Rome,  in  the  heyday 
of  that  Empire's  splendour,  and  from  being  merely 
stockaded  forts,  situate  on  the  river's  brink,  London  and 
Southwark  prospered  under  the  protection  afforded  by 
Roman  rule,  although,  as  Tacitus  tells  us,  Suetonius  ran 
from  the  enraged  British  warrior-queen  Boadicea,  to  whose 
memory  we  are  now  erecting  a  statue  by  Thorneycroft  on 
Westminster  Bridge. 

Ptolemy  mentions  the  fact  that  the  Romans  having 
settled  south  of  the  river,  erected  raised  paths  or  causeways 
in  St.  George's  Fields.  Good  roads  were  essential  and 
they  excelled  in  making  them,  therefore  the  Old  Kent 
Road  was  well  and  truly  laid.  Watling  or  Wathalinga 
Street  led  over  the  wind  swept  track  of  Barham  Downs 
near  Dover,  on  through  Kent,  Deptford,  Kentish  Street, 
crossing  the  river  at  Stoney  Street  (where  Caesar's  army 
passed)  to  Dowgate  and  London  Stone,*  via  Watling  Street 
to  Chester  and  York,  thence  by  branches  to  Newcastle  and 
Carlisle,  over  the  wild  fells  of  Northumberland,  across 
the  Carter  as  far  as  the  good  old  Scottish  town  of 
Jeddart.      Ermine    Street,   another    Roman    road,    with    a 

*  Built  into  the  wall  of  St.  Swithin's  Church  is  the  old  Roman  military 
stone  saved  from  destruction  in  1798  by  the  public  spirit  of  a  local  antiquary 
and  printer  named  Maiden.     What  useful  fellows  these  printers  are  ! 
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Teutonic  name,  passed  close  \>y  Newington  Church,  near 
which  was  discovered  In  1824  a  portion  of  the  Roman 
Road,  from  St.  Thomas  a  Watering  to  Stangate.     These 

mads  were  formed  for  military  no  less  than  for  commercial 
purposes,  and  are  estimated  to  have  reached  a  total 
of  2,500  miKs.  To-day  the  mileage  of  highways  in 
England  and  Wales  is  about  100,000,  the  annual  cost  of 
maintenance  being  nearly  two  millions  sterling.  Watling 
Street  was  the  line  of  division  in  the  treaty  between  Alfred 
and  Guthrun  the  Dane. 

When  the  legionaries  marched  away,  the  Britons 
enervated  by  their  long  subjection  to  Roman  rule,  were 
powerless  to  cope  with  their  enemies,  so  that  when  the 
Picts  and  Scots  again  broke  loose  from  their  northern 
fastnesses,  they  appealed  in  the  following  form  to  Rome 
for  assistance : — "  The  groans  of  the  Britons  to  Aetius,  for 
the  third  time  Consul:  The  savages  drive  us  to  the  sea, 
and  the  sea  casts  us  back  upon  the  savages  ;  so  arise  two 
kinds  of  death,  and  we  are  either  drowned  or  slaughtered." 

"  Compelled  to  seek  assistance  elsewhere,  the  Britons 
invited  a  tribe  of  warriors,  ever  ready  to  let  their  services 
for  hire,  from  the  North  Sea,  to  lend  them  their  aid.  The 
foreigners  came  in  answer  to  the  invitation,  they  saw,  they 
conquered;  and  then  they  refused  to  leave  an  island  the 
fertility  of  which  they  appreciated  no  less  than  they  despised 
the  slothfulness  of  its  inhabitants.  They  turned  their 
weapons  against  their  employers,  and  utterly  routed  them 
at  Cray  ford,  driving  them  to  take  refuge  within  the  walls 
of  London.  '  This  year,  A.D.  457  (456),  Hengist  and  /Esc 
[Eric  or  Ash]  his  son  fought  against  the  Britons  at  a 
place  called  Crecgan-Ford  [Crayford]  and  there  slew  four 
thousand  men,  and  the  Britons  then  forsook  Kent,  and  in 
great  terror  fled  to  London.' " 
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It  is  said  that  King  Svend  Thveskjseg  fortified 
Southwark,  calling  it  Sudurvirke,  or  the  Southern  Fortifi- 
cation, it  having  that  aspect  from  London.  It  has  also  been 
called  burg  or  borough*  for  the  same  reason. 

The  Saxons  selected  those  spots  which,  during  their 
industrious  occupancy,  the  Romans  had  rendered  most 
habitable.  The  "  Saxon  Chronicle"  tells  us  that  Knut  and 
Egelnoth,  in  A.D.  1023,  carried  the  body  of  Alphege,  saint 
and  martyr,  across  the  Thames  to  Suthgeweorke  on  the 
way  to  Canterbury. 

The  martial  feats  of  the  Northmen  have  been  thus 
recorded  by  their  bards:  "That  was  truly  the  sixth  fight 
which  the  mighty  king  fought  with  the  men  of  England  ; 
wherein  King  Olaf,  the  chief  himself,  a  son  of  Odin, 
valiantly  attacked  the  bridge  at  London.  Bravely  did  the 
swords  of  the  Volsces  (Volsci)  defend  it,  but  through  the 
trench  which  the  sea-kings,  the  men  of  Vikesland,  guarded, 
they  were  enabled  to  come,  and  the  plain  of  Southwark 
was  full  of  his  tents." 

The  Normans  on  their  first  advance,  as  we  have  read, 
destroyed  Southwark,  but  subsequently  they  made  it  their 
home,  founding  priories,  churches,  and  hospitals.  Religious 
and  other  troubles  brought  to  our  shores  ingenious  people, 
some  of  whom,  settling  by  our  river,  carried  on  business 
there,  thus  adding  to  its  wealth  and  prosperity. 

The  general  reader  will  find  a  very  interesting  and 
lively  picture  of  Southwark  in  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Confessor  by  referring  to  "  Harold,  the  last  of  the  Saxons," 

*  The  word  "  borough"  in  its  original  signification  meant  a  company,  con- 
sisting of  ten  families,  which  were  bound  together  as  each  other's  pledge.  After- 
wards it  came  to  signify  a  town,  having  a  wall  or  some  kind  of  enclosure  round, 
and  all  places  that  in  old  time  had  the  name  of  borough,  it  is  said,  were 
fortified,  or  fenced,  in  some  shape  or  other.  The  term  is  now  particularly 
appropriated  to  such  towns  or  villages  as  send  burgesses  or  representatives  to 
Parliament,  whether  they  be  incorporated  or  not. 
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by  Lord  Lytton,  from  which  the  tun  u<  1  eeding  paragraphs 
are  condensed.  Edward  and  the  Norman  duke,  having  penl 
a  day  with  the  falci  >ns  in  the  s<  mthern  suburbs,  return  by  v 
ofSputhwark,  passing  the  orchards  and  gardenslying  around 
the  detached  houses  of  the  wealthy  merchants  and  citizens. 
Before  entering  London  by  the  great  bridge,  they  pause 
awhile  to  gaze  on  the  animated  scene  which  the  immemorial 
thoroughfare  presented. 

Approaching  the  river-side,  to  the  left  the  eye  might 
see  the  two  circular  spaces  set  apart,  the  one  for  bear,  the 
other  for  bull-baiting.  To  the  right,  upon  a  green  mound 
of  waste,  within  sight  ^(  the  populous  bridge,  the  gleemen 
were  exercising  their  art.  Here  one  dexterous  juggler 
threw  three  balls  and  three  knives  alternately  in  the  airr 
catching  them  one  by  one  as  they  fell.  There,  another 
was  gravely  leading  a  great  bear  to  dance  on  its  hind  legs, 
while  his  coadjutor  kept  time  with  a  sort  of  flute  or 
flageolet.  The  lazy  bystanders,  in  great  concourse,  stared 
and  laughed  ;  but  the  laugh  was  hushed  at  the  tramp  of 
the  Norman  steeds,  and  the  famous  count  by  the  king's 
side,  as,  with  smiling  lip  but  observant  eye,  he  rode  along, 
drew  all  attention  from  the  bear.  "  By  rood  and  mass,  O 
dear  king,  thy  lot  has  fallen  on  a  goodly  heritage !  "  said 
the  Duke. 

The  bridge,  broad  enough  to  admit  two  vehicles 
abreast,  was  crowded  with  passengers,  and  lively  with  stalls 
and  booths.  Here  was  the  favourite  spot  of  the  popular 
ballad-singer.  Here,  too,  might  be  seen  the  swarthy 
Saracen,  with  wares    from   Spain   and  Afric*     Here,  the 

*  Doomsday  makes  mention  of  the  Moors  and  the  Germans  (the 
emperor's  merchants)  that  were  sojourners  or  settlers  in  London.  The 
Saracens  at  that  time  were  among  the  great  merchants  of  the  world  ;  Mar- 
seilles, Aries,  Avignon,  Montpellier,  Toulouse,  were  the  wonted  etapes  of 
their  active  traders.      What  civifisers,    what  teachers  they  were — those  same 
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German  merchant  from  the  steel-yard  swept  along  on  his 
way  to  his  suburban  home.  Here,  on  some  holy  office, 
went  quick  the  muffled  monk.  Here,  the  city  gallant 
paused  to  laugh  with  the  country  girl,  her  basket  full  of 
May-boughs  and  cowslips.  In  short,  all  bespoke  that 
activity,  whether  in  business  or  pastime,  which  was 
destined  to  render  that  city  the  mart  of  the  world,  and 
which  had  already  knit  the  trade  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  to 
the  remoter  corners  of  commercial  Europe.* 

Before  us  now  arises  the  pale  face  and  gaunt  form  of 
Peter  the  Hermit.  Behold  all  Europe  is  startled  into  life  at 
his  thrilling  recital  of  Oriental  cruelty  and  the  heavy  suffer- 
ings of  its  Christian  victims.  The  place  now  known  as 
Bermondsey  Square,  echoed  with  jingle  of  spur  and  clank 
of  sword  of  those  who  having  taken  the  Cross  upon  them, 
and  girded  themselves  for  the  strife,  went  forth  in  pious  zeal 
to  meet  in  fierce  combat  the  Mussulman  oppressor  by  the 
walls  of   Acre,  and,    under   the    holier  hill  of   Jerusalem, 

Saracens  !  How  much  in  arms  and  in  art  we  owe  them !  Fathers  of  the 
Provencal  poetry,  they,  far  more  even  than  the  Scandinavian  scalds,  have 
influenced  the  literature  of  Christian  Europe.  The  most  ancient  chronicle  of 
the  Cid  was  written  in  Arabic,  a  little  before  the  Cid's  death,  by  two  of  his 
pages,  who  were  Mussulmans.  The  medical  science  of  the  Moors  for  six 
centuries  enlightened  Europe,  and  their  metaphysics  were  adopted  in  nearly 
all  the  Christian  universities. 

*  The  City  received  a  charter  from  William  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Norman  Bishop  of  London  ;  but  it  probably  only  confirmed  the  previous 
municipal  constitution,  since  it  says  briefly,  "  I  grant  you  all  to  be  as  law- 
worthy  as  ye  were  in  the  days  of  King  Edward."  The  rapid  increase,  however, 
of  the  commercial  prosperity  and  political  importance  of  London  after  the 
Conquest  is  attested  in  many  chronicles,  and  becomes  strikingly  evident  even 
on  the  surface  of  history.  If  Duke  Robert  the  Devil  had  not  fallen  in  love  with 
the  Falaise  butcher's  pretty  daughter,  there  had  been  no  William  the 
Conqueror,  no  mingling  of  the  Saxon  and  Norman  nationalities,  and  no 
England  as  William  made  it,  for  he  advanced  in  one  short  vigorous  reign  her 
commerce  and  wealth  beyond  what  centuries  of  Anglo-Saxon  domination  with 
its  inherent  weakness  had  effected. 
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to    recover    the   land  once  con  ec/ated    by   the   personal 
ministry  of  the  Son  of  ( rod, 

Those  holy  fields, 

Overwhose  acres  walked  those  blessed  feet, 

Which,  nineteen  hundred  years  ago  were  nailed 

For  our  advantage  to  the  hitter  cross. 

"Dieu  le  veult "  was  their  rallying  cry  as  they  slew 
the  Turks  wherever  they  could  find  them,  and  when 
success  crowned  their  conflict,  flushed  with  victor)-,  they 
raised  the  shout  of  triumph,  as  the  voice  of  a  mighty  host, 
in  praise  and  gratitude,  "  Non  Nobis,  Domine!"* 

King  John  made  abject  submission  to  Rome  on  May 
15th,  12 1 3,  and  resigned  his  crown  to  the  Pope's  envoy  at 
Dover.  England  and  Ireland  were  henceforth  to  be  held 
as  fiefs  of  the  papacy,  yielding  one  thousand  marks 
yearly  as  tribute.  Pope  Innocent  III.  by  his  exactions 
made  a  false  move.  From  this  period  dated  that  hostility 
to  the  papacy  which  culminated  in  the  Reformation.  The 
barons  invited  Louis  the  Dauphin  to  come  and  undertake 
the  government  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  place  of  John, 
whose  fortune  became  desperate,  for  in  12 16,  Louis  the 
Dauphin  landed  at  Dover,  and  on  May  the  21st  marched 
through  Southwark  to  London,  both  barons  and  citizens 
rendering  him  homage,  whilst  he  on   his  part  "  swore  to 

*  When  the  Holy  City  was  taken,  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  was  chosen  ruler  of 
Jerusalem,  who  established  the  order  of  Military  Monks.  The  business  of  the 
Knights  Templars  was  to  guard  the  Saviour's  tomb  and  Palestine  ;  the  Knights 
of  St.  John,  or  Knights  Hospitallers,  besides  fighting  as  needs  required,  were  to 
tend  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  provide  for  the  welfare  of  Christian  travellers, 
and  so  the  nursing  brother  and  the  hospitable  monk  became  an  armed  and 
fighting  soldier.  It  was  a  strange  mixture !  noble  chivalry,  love,  humanity, 
hate,  murder,  sin  !  The  Jews  lost  Jerusalem  and  the  Crusaders  did  not  retain 
it,  and  it  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Turks.  But  a  holier  flag  than  that  of 
the  Crescent  shall  one  day  be  seen  flying  over  the  Holy  City,  and  the  House 
of  David  shall  again  be  established  on  the  heights  of  Zion.  It  is  only  a  question 
of  time. 
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restore  to  them  their  rights,  to  maintain  such  laws  of  the 
realm  as  were  good,  and  to  abolish  those  (if  any)  that  were 
bad."  In  October  John  died,  and  the  barons  began  to 
transfer  their  allegiance  from  Louis  to  John's  eldest  son,, 
aged  nine.  Things  looked  bad  for  Louis ;  who,  after  his 
defeat  at  Lincoln,  May  20th,  12 17,  sent  to  his  father  for 
military  assistance,  "  for  without  it  he  could  neither  fight 
nor  get  out  of  the  country."  Eventually,  on  September 
17th,  1 2 17,  the  Treaty  of  Lambeth  was  signed,  and  Louis 
took  his  departure  from  London,  after  borrowing  about 
£5,000  from  his  former  trusty  supporters,  and  went  unto 
his  own  country.  Southwark  witnessed  the  boastful  attempt 
of  the  French  to  seize  the  English  crown,  and  the  Prince's 
discomfited  departure. 

Throughout  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  there  was  one 
continuous  struggle  against  foreign  dominion,  either  secular 
or  ecclesiastical,  and  side  by  side  with  it  a  struggle  for  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  against  the  tyranny  and  rapacity  of 
the  king.  Henry,  and  his  brother-in-law,  Simon  de  Montfort, 
the  sturdy  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  the  baronial  leader,  were 
at  the  head  of  two  factions.  The  Londoners  sided  with 
De  Montfort,  who  marched  through  Southwark  to  London 
in  the  hope  that  his  friend,  Thomas  Fitz-Richard,  then 
Lord  Mayor,  would  open  the  bridge  gates  to  him.  When 
the  King,  however,  became  acquainted  with  the  Earl's 
design,  he  left  the  Tower  and  encamped  with  his  troops 
about  Southwark  to  oppose  his  passage.  The  Earl  vigorously 
attacked  the  King's  troops,  expecting  that  the  citizens 
would  favour  his  entrance.  During  the  fight  some  of  the 
Royalists,  and  especially  one  John  Gisors,  a  Norman, 
perceiving  that  the  city  was  in  motion  to  assist  De  Montfort, 
locked  up  the  bridge  gates,  and  threw  the  keys  into  the 
Thames.     So  prompt  an  action  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to 
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the  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  had  advanced  with  only  a  few 
soldiers,  but  the  gates  were  broken  open,  and  the  citizens 
rushed  out  in  multitudes  to  the  rescue  of  their  idol, " Sir 
Simon  the  Righteous."  King  Henry  was  obliged  to  retreat, 
and  De  Montfort  entered  the  city. 

When  in  [337,  Edward  III.  commenced  his  French 
wars,  Southwark  was  full  of  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
war,  and  its  streets  resounded  to  the  tramp  of  armed  men. 
Again,  in  1346,  lie  invaded  France,  accompanied  by  his  son, 
Edward  the  Black  Prince,  and  inflicted  a  terrible  defeat  on 
the  French  at  the  famous  field  of  Cr6cy.  In  1355  the  war 
was  renewed,  and  on  September  19th,  1356,  the  Black 
Prince  obtained  a  brilliant  victory  at  Poictiers  where  King 
John  of  France  was  taken  prisoner.  On  April  24th,  1357, 
Southwark  put  on  its  best  and  gayest  appearance,  for 
Edward  the  Black  Prince,  with  the  King  of  France  as  his 
captive  and  most  honoured  guest,  passed  gaily  through  the 
Borough  making  their  entrance  into  the  English  capital, 
thence  riding  in  procession  to  Westminster  and  the  Savoy. 
Vast  crowds  attended  them  the  whole  way,  to  satiate  their 
wonder  at  the  novel  spectacle  of  the  monarch  of  France 
riding  as  their  captive,  clad  in  his  royal  robes,  and  mounted 
on  a  white  steed  of  remarkable  size  and  beauty,  while  the 
Prince  of  Wales  rode  by  his  side  in  a  much  plainer  dress 
and  on  a  black  palfrey.  Edward  was  a  well-known  figure 
in  Southwark  after  this,  making  frequent  journeys  from  his 
palace  in  the  city  to  another  at  Kennington,  situate  about 
the  corner  of  what  is  now  known  as  Prince's  Road. 

Richard  the  Second,  the  choice  of  the  bourgeoise 
Londoner,  rather  than  that  of  the  nobility,  was  raised  to  the 
throne  when  only  eleven  years  of  age,  at  a  time  of  stress 
and  trouble.  "  The  French  plundered  the  coast  and  the 
Scots  plundered  the  borders."     Money  was  sorely  needed, 
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the  city  agreed  to  advance  the  King  ^5,000  upon  the 
security  of  the  customs  of  the  Port  of  London  and  of  certain 
plate  and  jewels.  Other  grants  were  also  made  on  the 
condition  that  two  treasurers  were  appointed  to  see  the 
money  rightly  applied,  William  Walworth  being  one  and 
John  Philpott  the  other. 

The  grants  made  to  the  King  by  Parliament  were  soon 
exhausted,  and  more  money,  on  security,  was  advanced  by 
the  city.  "  At  the  session  of  Parliament  held  in  April  and 
May,  1 379, the  demand  for  a  further  supply  became  so  urgent 
that  a  poll-tax  was  imposed  on  a  graduated  scale  according 
to  a  man's  dignity,  ranging  from  ten  marks  or  £6  is.  4d- 
imposed  on  a  duke,  to  a  groat,  or  four  pence,  which  the 
poorest  peasant  was  called  upon  to  pay.  The  mayor  of 
London,  assessed  as  an  earl,  was  to  pay  £4;  and  the 
aldermen,*  assessed  as  barons,  £2.  The  sum  thus  furnished 
by  the  city  amounted  to  less  than  £700,  and  the  whole 
amount  levied  on  the  country  did  not  exceed  .£22,000,  a 
sum  far  short  of  what  had  been  anticipated." 

In  1380  the  inquisitorial  and  irritating  tax  was  again 
renewed,  not  less  than  three  groats  being  charged  on  every 
man,  woman,  and  unmarried  child  above  the  age  of  fifteen, 
throughout  the  country.  This  drove  the  people  to 
desperation  and  the  mode  of  its  collection  added  to  the 
popular  indignation.  Wat  Tyler  dashed  out  the  brains  of 
a  collector,  who  attempted  to  discover  his  daughter's  age 
in  an  indecent  manner,  and  the  peasants  revolted  from 
one  end  of  England  to  the  other.  The  commons  of  Kent 
rose  in  great  force,  and  led  by  Tyler  encamped  on  Black- 

*  Alderman — A  title  as  old  as  our  representative  institutions.  It  was 
formerly  one  of  the  three  degrees  of  nobility  among  the  Saxons.  Ealdorman 
was  the  same  as  earl  among  the  Danes,  answering  to  our  earl  or  count  at 
present.  It  was  also  used  in  the  time  of  King  Edgar,  for  a  judge  or  justice  ;  in 
which  sense  Alwen  is  called  Aldermannus  Totius  Anglioc. 
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heath,  A  message  was   <  n1  b)  them  to  the  king,  demanding 
an  interview  for  the  redress  of  their  grievances. 

On  the  morning  of  the  I2th  oi  June,   1381,  the  King 
went  down  tin-  river  in  his  stale  barge  tomeel  them,  and  a1 
Rotherhithe  found  ten  thousand    men  on   the  river  hank 
awaiting  his  coming.     On  the  approach  of  the  royal  barge 
the  people  set  up  a  shout  so  wild  and  boisterous,  that  the 
courtiers  were  terrified,  and  strongly  urged  the  King  not  to 
venture  his  life.     To  the  bitter  disappointment  of  the  people 
the    state    barge    returned    to    London — no    interview,    as 
promised,  having  been  granted.     When  the  main  body  of 
the  rebels  heard   what  had   occurred  they  determined  on 
marching  to  London.      "  And   so,"  says   Froissart,   "  they 
took  their  way  thither,  and  on  going  they  beat  down  abbeys 
and  houses  of  advocates  and  men  of  the  court,  and  so  came 
into  the  suburbs  of  London,  which  were  great  and  fair,  and 
beat   down  divers  fair  houses,   and  especially    the   King's 
prisons,  as  the  Marshalsea  and  others,  and  delivered  out 
the  prisoners  that  were  therein."     They  also,  according  to 
Stow,  "brake  downe  the  stew-houses  neare  to  London  Bridge, 
at  that  time  in   the  hands  of  the  frowes  of  Flanders,  who 
had  farmed  them  of  the  mayor  of  London.*     After  which, 
they  went  to  London   Bridge,  in  hope  to  have  entred  the 
Citty  ;  but  the  mayor,  (the  famous  Sir  William  Walworth,) 
comming   thither   before,    fortified    the    place,    caused    the 
bridge  to  be  drawne  up,  and  fastened  a  great  chaine  of  yron 
a  crosse  to  restraine  their  entry.      Then  the  commons  of 
Surrey,  who  were  risen  with  other,  cried  to  the  wardens  of 
the  bridge  to  let  it  downe,  whereby  they  mought  passe,  or 
else    they   would    destroy    them    all,    whereby    they    were 
constrained  for  feare  to  let  it  down,  and  give  them  entry,  at 
which  time  the  religious  present,  were  earnest  in  procession 
and  prayer  for  peace." 

*  William  Walworth,  at  this  time,  took  the  profits  of  these  wretched  houses. 
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Despite,  however,  Walworth's  precautions,  Wat  Tyler 
gained  access  to  the  city,  and  much  damage  was  done  by 
his  followers.  The  King  agreed  to  meet  the  people  at  Mile 
End,  where  his  Majesty  would  hold  with  them  a  parley. 
Sixty  thousand  men,  all  rudely  but  effectively  armed, 
awaited  the  King's  coming.  He  met  them  and  they  made 
known  their  requests:  (i)  The  abolition  of  bondage; 
(2)  The  reduction  of  the  rent  of  land;  (3)  Free  buying  and 
selling  in  all  fairs  and  markets;  (4)  General  pardon  for 
past  offences.  The  King  assured  them  that  their  requests 
should  be  granted,  and  the  people,  satisfied  with  the  royal 
promise,  quietly  drew  off  towards  London. 

Next  day,  as  the  King  rode  with  a  few  gentlemen  and 
attendants  through  Smithfield,  he  saw  a  great  gathering  of 
people  opposite  the  Priory  of  St.  Bartholomew.  It  was 
Wat  Tyler  addressing  some  twenty  thousand  men  on  the 
necessity  for  demanding  further  conditions  than  had  yet 
been  granted  before  they  were  content  to  separate.  On 
seeing  the  King  Wat  Tyler  rode  forward,  and  the  King 
assured  him  that  all  that  had  been  promised  should  be 
granted,  but  WTat  continued  to  parley;  he  demanded  the 
dagger  of  an  esquire  who  was  at  hand,  and  having  obtained 
it,  played  with  it  in  so  threatening  a  manner,  that  William 
Walworth,  the  mayor,  struck  him  in  the  throat  with  a 
dagger  and  killed  him.  Walworth  was  rewarded  with  a 
knighthood  on  the  spot,  but  this  service,  though  recognised 
by  Richard,  and  lauded  by  some  writers,  has  not  met  with 
universal  approbation  among  modern  authors.  Southey,  in 
his  drama  of  "  Wat  Tyler,"  act  III.,  makes  King  Richard 
sarcastically  say — 

Walworth,  I  must  thank  you  for  my  deliverance. 
'Twas  a  bold  deed  to  stab  him  in  the  parley  ! 

"  Reader  !   If,  in  the  spirit  of  a  freeman,  you  view  with 
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a  just  abhorrence,  an  assumption  of  a  power  not  warranted 
l>\  law,  you  will  not  condemn  the  vengeance  of  a  tender 
father,  exen  ised  upon  a  brute  who  was  \  iolating  the  modi  t  j 
of  a  young  virgin  under  die  pretext  of  official  authority. 
You  will  admire  the  generous  sympathy  of  the  neighbours, 

who    joined  to   protect    the    unhappy    parent    at   this    trying 

crisis;  and  I  do  not  doubt,  but  you  will  continue  to  regard 
the  wonderful  ways  of  Providence,  which, though  sometimes 
late,  yet  always  lead  ultimately  to  the  due  retribution  and 
punishment  of  evil  actions." 

Richard,  being  unable  to  keep  pace  with  his  desires, 
or  to  find  means  for  the  gratification  of  his  extraordinary 
splendour,  endeavoured  to  borrow  from  the  citizens  of 
London,  the  large  sum  of  £1,000.  It  was  a  very  unhappy 
time  in  England,  for  plague  and  famine  had  overspread  the 
land,  and  his  Majesty's  request  was  refused.  This  was 
early  in  the  year  1392.  On  the  25th  of  May  following, 
the  king,  incensed  to  a  very  great  degree,  summoned  a 
Parliament  at  Stamford,  when  the  City  Charter  was  seized, 
the  Law  Courts  removed  to  York,  and  the  mayor, 
sheriffs,  and  principal  citizens,  deposed  and  imprisoned. 
By  the  mediation  of  Queen  Anne,  the  Bishop  of 
London,  and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  King's  anger  was 
to  some  extent  appeased,  and  he  consented  to  indulge  the 
Londoners  with  an  audience  at  Windsor.  At  this  inter- 
view the  citizens,  after  submitting  themselves  to  the  King's 
pleasure,  offered  him  £10,000  for  the  redemption  of  their 
privileges ;  but  they  were  dismissed  in  dejection  and 
uncertainty.  Richard,  howrever,  only  dissembled.  He  was 
really  hard-up,  and  came  to  London  to  assure  his  lieges 
of  his  grace  and  favour,  and  get  an  advance ! 

The  ceremony  of  receiving  the  King  and  Queen  began 
at  Wandsworth,  with  great  splendour,  where  four  hundred 
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of  the  citizens,  well  mounted,  and  habited  in  one  livery, 
entreated  him  to  ride  through  his  Chamber  of  London.  At 
St.  George's  Church,  in  Southwark,  the  procession  was  met 
by  Robert  Braybrooke,  Bishop  of  London,  and  his  clergy 
of  the  city,  followed  by  five  hundred  boys  in  surplices,  who 
attended  them  through  the  streets  towards  Westminster. 
When  the  train  arrived  at  the  gate  of  London  Bridge, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants,  orderly  arranged 
according  to  their  age,  rank  and  sex,  advanced  to  receive 
it,  and  presented  the  King  with  a  fair  milk-white  steed, 
harnessed  and  caparisoned  in  cloth  of  gold,  brocaded  in 
red  and  white,  and  hung  full  of  silver  bells;  whilst  to  the 
Queen  was  presented  a  palfrey,  also  of  white,  caparisoned 
likewise  in  red  and  white.  The  other  streets  of  London, 
too,  put  on  all  their  bravery,  the  windows  and  walls  being 
hung  with  cloths  of  gold,  silver  and  silk ;  the  Conduit  in 
Cheapside  poured  out  floods  of  red  and  white  wine,  from 
which  the  royal  party  drank  out  of  goblets  of  gold ;  whilst 
a  child,  habited  like  an  angel,  descended  from  a  cloud,  and 
crowned  the  King  and  Queen  with  golden  crowns. 

In  1394,  Anne  of  Bohemia,  Richard's  accomplished 
Queen,  died.  In  1396,  the  King  espoused  Isabel,  the  infant 
daughter  of  the  insane  monarch,  Charles  VI.  of  France. 
She  was  scarcely  more  than  seven,  so  the  chroniclers  say, 
and  according  to  Froissart  was  a  prodigy  of  wit  and  beauty; 
possibly  the  registers  of  births  were  not  very  carefully  kept 
in  those  days.  The  bridegroom  was  about  thirty,  and  the 
marriage  was  solemnised  by  Thomas  Arundel,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  at  Calais,  on  the  1st  of  November,  on  which 
occasion  it  is  computed  that  Richard  spent  about  £200,000. 
On  the  2nd  of  November,  the  pair  started  for  England, 
and,  arriving  at  Blackheath,  they  were  met  by  the 
mayor    and    aldermen   of  London,  all   richly  garbed,   who 
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attended  the  pari)-  to  Newington,  ulu-u-  the  King  dis- 
missed them,  as  he  wished  to  rest  awhile  .it  Kennington. 

On  the  13th,  Richard  and  his  Consort,  entered  the  city 
on  their  way  to  the  Tower,  and  so  vast  a  crowd  collected  on 
London  Bridge  to  see  the  young  Queen,  that  nine  persons 

were  killed.  On  the  29th  of  September,  1399,  Richard,  m 
prison,  handed  over  the  crown  and  other  insignia  of  royalty, 
and  was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  His  fate 
is  obscure.  He  either  escaped  to  Scotland  and  died  there 
insane,  or  was  starved  to  death  or  murdered  at  Pontefract 
Castle,  where  he  had  been  imprisoned.  The  general  belief 
is  that  he  died  by  the  axe  of  Sir  Piers  Exton,  as  told  by 
Shakespeare  in  the  play  of  King  Richard  II. 

At  twelve  years  of  age,  Isabel  wras  "a  maiden,  wife,  and 
widowed  Queen."  On  her  way  back  to  France,  she  passed 
through  Southwark,  accompanied  by  Sir  Thomas  Percy 
her  chamberlain,  who,  "  in  yielding  her  to  the  French 
envoys,  offered  to  fight  a  l'ou trance,  anyone  who  denied 
that  she  was  returned  in  all  honour  as  she  was  received." 

Henry  V.  was  crowned  on  April  10th,  141 3.  He  at 
once  liberated  the  young  Earl  of  March,  the  rightful  heir 
of  the  crown,  restored  the  son  of  Hotspur  to  the  lands  and 
honours  which  his  father  had  lost  by  rebellion,  and  had 
Richard  the  Second's  body  brought  up  from  Langley  and 
buried  in  Westminster.  Believing  that  he  had  through  his 
great  grandfather,  Edward  III.,  a  valid  claim  to  the  crown 
of  France,  in  1414,  Henry  formally  demanded  it.  War 
followed  and  Southwark  was  alive  with  troops  passing  on 
their  way  to  Harfleur,  which,  yielding  to  the  British,  Exeter 
was  commanded  by  the  King  to  enter  the  city  : 

And  fortify  it  strongly  'gainst  the  French  : 
Use  mercy  to  them  all.     For  us  dear  uncle, — 
The  winter  coming  on,  and  sickness  growing 

L  2 
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Upon  our  soldiers,  we  will  retire  to  Calais. 
To-night  in  Harfleur  we  will  be  your  guest ; 
To-morrow  for  the  march  are  we  addrest. 

The  year  141 5  is  immortalized  in  history  by  the  famous 
battle  of  Agincourt.  It  was  fought  on  the  25th  of  October, 
and  the  news  of  the  joyous  victory  arrived  in  England  on  the 
28th  inst.  Macaulay  tells  how  it  happened.  The  fatigues 
of  his  French  campaign,  and  the  unusual  heat  of  the  season, 
had  so  wasted  the  English  army  that  the  King  was  compelled 
to  think  of  returning  to  England.  "  Henry  bent  his  march 
northwards  to  Calais ;  but  he  was  still  exposed  to  great  and 
imminent  danger  from  the  enemy.  After  he  had  passed 
the  small  river  of  Ternois,  at  Blangi,  he  was  surprised  to 
observe  from  the  heights,  the  whole  French  army  drawn  up 
in  the  plains  of  Agincourt.  The  enemy,  which  was  four  times 
more  numerous,  as  half  the  English  who  had  landed  at 
Harfleur  had  perished,  was  headed  by  the  Dauphin  and  all 
the  princes  of  the  blood;  and  plentifully  supplied  with 
provision  of  every  kind.  Henry's  situation  was  exactly 
similar  to  that  of  Edward  at  Crecy,  and  that  of  the  Black 
Prince  at  Poictiers,  and  he  observed  the  same  prudent  con- 
duct which  had  been  followed  by  those  great  commanders: 
he  drew  up  his  army  on  a  narrow  ground  between  two 
woods,  which  guarded  each  flank,  and  he  patiently  waited 
in  that  position  the  attack  of  the  enemy."  Shakespeare 
makes  Henry  address  his  troops  as  follows  : 

We  few,  we  happy  few,  we  band  of  brothers  ; 
For  he  to-day  that  sheds  his  blood  with  me, 
Shall  be  my  brother ;  be  he  ne'er  so  vile, 
This  day  shall  gentle  his  condition : 
And  gentlemen  in  England,  now  a-bed, 
Shall  think  themselves  accurs'd,  they  were  not  here ; 
And  hold  their  manhoods  cheap,  whiles  any  speaks 
That  fought  with  us  upon  Saint  Crispin's  day. 
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"The  French  bowmen  and  men  at  arms  advanced  upon 
the  English  archers,  who  had  fixed  palisadoes  in  their  front 
to  break  the  impression  of  the  enemy,  and  who  safely  plied 

them  from  behind  that  defence  with  a  shower  of  arrows 
which  nothing  c<  mid  resist.  I  Eenry  perceiving  his  advantage, 
ordered  the  English  archers  to  advance  upon  the  enemy  and 

seize  the  moment  irf  victor)'.  The)'  fell  with  their  battle- 
axes  upon  the  French  and  hewed  them  in  pieces  without 
resistance.  No  battle  was  ever  more  fatal  to  France  by  the 
number  of  princes  and  nobility  slain  or  prisoners  taken, 
among  whom  were  the  Dukes  of  Orleans  (husband  of 
Richard  the  II.'s  little  Queen,  Isabel,  who  had  remarried) 
and  Bourbon.  The  killed  are  computed,  on  the  whole,  to 
have  amounted  to  ten  thousand  men;  and  Henry  was 
master  of  fourteen  thousand  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the 
English  was  very  small ;  but  the  common  statement  that 
only  forty  perished  is  scarcely  credible." 

A  splendid  pageant  welcomed  the  victorious  King  at 
Blackheath.  It  was  a  great  occasion.  "John  Bull  had  soundly 
drubbed  his  enemy,  and,  of  course,  must  make  merry  over 
it,  though  his  back  was  bent  with  crushing  levies,  though 
his  purse  was  lean,  and  his  liberties  fast  waning.  The 
mayor  and  all  his  officers,  clad  in  gorgeous  scarlet  and 
attended  by  four  hundred  richly-dressed  commoners  on 
horseback,  met  the  king  at  Blackheath.  They  found  Henry 
meek,  and  little  inclined  for  display.  All  the  glory  must  be 
for  the  Almighty ;  not  his  mortal  hand  had  wasted  the  fair 
fields  of  France.  Not  even  his  famous  helm,  cleft  by 
Alenc.on's  sword,  must  be  shown  to  the  gaping  crowd. 

"  London  Bridge  welcomed  him  with  royal  banners  and 
a  huge  inscription,  '  Civitas  Regis  Justiciar.'  On  a  tower 
stood  two  great  figures,  male  and  female,  the  former  holding 
in  one  hand  an  axe,  and  in  the  other  the  keys  of  the  city. 
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At  either  side  of  the  drawbridge  rose  lofty  columns,  in 
imitation  marble  and  green  jasper,  on  the  summits  of  which 
were  representations  of  the  King's  beasts — the  lion  and  the 
antelope.  Crossing  the  bridge,  they  came  to  another  tower 
of  sham  marble,  where  in  a  pavilion  of  crimson  tapestry, 
was  an  armoured  figure  of  St.  George,  wearing  a  richly- 
gemmed  laurel  crown.  From  his  left  hand  flowed  a  scroll, 
bearing  the  legend,  '  Soli  Deo  Honor  et  Gloria.'  A  burst 
of  song  greeted  them  from  a  neighbouring  building,  where 
boy-angels,  with  shimmering  wings,  piped  the  anthem,  'Our 
King  went  forth  to  Normandy.' "  * 

On  April  26th,  141 7,  Henry  again  set  out  for  France, 
and  "  he  came  to  Paule's,  where  he  alighted  and  made  his 
offering,  and  in  like  manner  he  offered  at  St.  George's, 
Southwarke,  and  in  all  his  way  he  gave  farewell  to  every 
man,  begging  them  all  to  pray  to  God  for  him."  On  May 
2 1  st,  1420,  was  concluded  the  "  perpetual  peace"  of  Troyes, 
under  which  he  was  recognised  as  regent  and  "heir  of 
France,"  and  received  the  French  king's  youngest  daughter 
Katherine,  in  marriage.  His  courtship  as  told  by  Shake- 
speare, in  Act  V.  Scene  ii.  of  King  Henry  V.,  is  considered 
to  be  one  of  the  choicest  love  scenes  ever  written  by  the  poet. 
Katherine  could  speak  but  little  English  and  Henry  was 
nearly  as  ignorant  of  French. 

Henry.  Fair  Katherine,  and  most  fair  ! 

Will  you  vouchsafe  to  teach  a  soldier  terms, 
Such  as  will  enter  at  a  lady's  ear, 
And  plead  his  love-suit  to  her  gentle  heart  ? 
Katherine.     Your  majesty  shall  mock  at  me  ;  I  cannot  speak 

your  England. 
Henry.     O  fair  Katherine,  if  you  will  love  me  soundly  with 
your  French  heart,  I  will  be  glad  to  hear  you  confess  it 

*  "The  Romance  of  Old  London,"  by  Edwin  Oliver,  published  by  John 
Dicks,  Strand. 
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brokenly  with  your  English  tongue,     Db  you  like  m< 
Kate? 
Katherine.     Pardonnez  moyj  I  cannot  tell  val  is    like  me. 

Henry.      An  angel  is  like  you  Kate;  and  you  are  like  an  ai  igi  I. 

Katherine     Que  dit-il?  que  je  suia  semblable  a  Les  anges? 

Alice     Ouy,  vrayment,  sauf  votre  grace,  aiusi  dit  il. 

Henry.  I  said  so,  dear  Katherine  J  and  I  must  not  blush  to 
affirm  it. 

Klatherine.  O  i>on  Dieu  !  Les  langues  des  homines  sont 
pleines  des  tromperies. 

Henry.  I  speak  to  thee  plain  soldier:  If  thou  canst  love  me 
for  this,  take  me  ;  if  not,  to  say  to  thee — that  1  shall  die, 
is  true  ;  but — for  thy  love,  by  the  lord,  no:  yet  I  love  thee 
too.  And  while  thou  livest,  dear  Kate,  take  a  fellow  of 
plain  and  uncoined  constancy  ;  for  he  perforce  must  do 
thee  right,  because  he  hath  not  the  gift  to  woo  in  other 
places  ;  for  these  fellows  of  infinite  tongue,  that  can 
rhyme  themselves  into  ladies'  favours,  they  do  always 
reason  themselves  out  again.  What !  a  speaker  is  but  a 
prater  :  a  rhyme  is  but  a  ballad.  A  good  leg  will  fall ; 
a  straight  back  will  stoop ;  a  black  beard  will  turn 
white  ;  a  curled  pate  will  grow  bald  ;  a  fair  face  will 
wither ;  a  full  eye  will  wax  hollow,  but  a  good  heart, 
Kate,  is  the  sun  and  moon ;  or  rather,  the  sun,  and  not 
the  moon ;  for  it  shines  bright  and  never  changes,  but 
keeps  his  course  truly.  If  thou  would  have  such  a 
one  take  me  :  And  take  me,  take  a  soldier ;  take  a 
soldier,  take  a  king  :  And  what  sayest  thou  then  to  my 
love  ?  speak,  my  fair,  and  fairly,  I  pray  thee. 

Katherine.  Is  it  possible  dat  I  sould  love  de  enemy  of 
France  ? 

Henry.  No :  it  is  not  possible  you  should  love  the  enemy  of 
France,  Kate  :  but,  in  loving  me,  you  should  love  the 
friend  of  France  ;  for  I  love  France  so  well  that  I  will 
not  part  with  a  village  of  it ;  I  will  have  it  all  mine ;  and, 
Kate,  when  France  is  mine,  and  I  am  yours,  then  yours 
is  France,  and  you  are  mine. 
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Kathcrine.     I  cannot  tell  vat  is  dat. 

Henry.  No,  Kate  ?  I  will  tell  thee  in  French  ;  which,  I  am 
sure,  will  hang  upon  my  tongue  like  a  new-married  wife 
about  her  husband's  neck,  hardly  to  be  shook  off. 
Quand  j'ai  la  possession  de  France,  et  quand  vous  avez 
la  possession  de  moy.  Let  me  see,  what  then  ?  Saint 
Denis  be  my  speed  ! — done  votre  est  France,  et  vous 
estes  mienne.  It  is  as  easy  for  me,  Kate,  to  conquer  the 
kingdom  as  to  speak  so  much  more  French  ;  I  shall 
never  move  thee  in  French,  unless  it  be  to  laugh  at  me. 

Katherine.  Your  majeste  have  fausse  French  enough  to  deceive 
de  most  sage  demoiselle  dat  is  en  France. 

Henry.  Now,  fye  upon  my  false  French  !  By  my  honour,  in 
true  English,  I  love  thee,  Kate;  by  which  honour  I  dare 
not  sware  thou  lovest  me ;  yet  my  blood  begins  to 
flatter  me  that  thou  dost,  notwithstanding  the  poor  and 
untempering  effect  of  my  visage.  .  .  Come,  your  answer 
in  broken  music  :  for  thy  voice  is  music,  and  thy  English 
broken  :  therefore,  queen  of  all,  Katherine,  break  thy 
mind  to  me  in  broken  English,  Wilt  thou  have  me  ? 

Katherine.     Dat  is,  as  it  shall  please  de  roy  mon  pere. 

Henry.  Nay,  it  will  please  him  well,  Kate  ;  it  shall  please  him, 
Kate. 

Katherine.     Den  it  shall  also  content  me. 

Henry.     Upon  that  I  kiss  your  hand,  and  I  call  you  my  queen. 

In  February,  1421,  the  victor  and  his  sweet  young  queen 
passed  through  Southwark  to  the  capital.  Whittington 
entertained  the  king  and  his  bride,  and  much  pleased 
them.  "  Never,"  cried  the  king,  "  had  monarch  such  a 
servant,"  as  Whittington  burnt  the  king's  bonds  for  ^"60,000! 
To  which  the  courtly  trader  replied,  "  and  never  had 
servant  such  a  king."  A  month  later,  Henry  was  suddenly 
recalled  to  France  to  retrieve  the  defeat  of  his  brother, 
the  Duke  of  Clarence.  His  wonted  success  in  arms 
was  attending  him,  when  he  was  seized  with  illness,  and 
died  on  Monday,  August  31st,   1422,  at  the  castle  of  Bois 
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de  Vincennes,  a  short  distance  from  Paris.  The  royal  body 
arrived  in  London  about  the  toth  of  November,  and  so  wa 
conveyed  through  Southwark,  over  London  Bridge  to 
St  Paul's,  where  tin-  funeral  exequies  were  performed;  and 
thence  it  was  carried  to  Westminster  Abbey.  As  the 
corse  advanced  in  rich  and  solemn  procession  through 
Southwark,  it  was  a  magnificient  and  imposing  spectacle, 
says  the  historian.  On  a  royal  chariot,  decorated  with 
cloth  of  gold,  like  a  bed  of  state,  was  laid  a  figure  exactly 
representing  the  late  King,  habited  in  a  robe  of  purple 
velvet,  lined  with  ermine;  wearing  an  imperial  diadem  of 
gold  and  jewels  on  the  head,  and  bearing  in  the  hands,  the 
regal  sceptre,  and  the  mound  and  cross.  The  face,  which 
was  painted  exactly  to  resemble  the  life,  was  uncovered, 
and  looking  towards  heaven ;  and  on  the  bed  lay  a  covering 
of  red  silk  beaten  with  gold.  The  chariot  was  drawn  by 
six  stout  horses,  richly  harnessed,  with  heraldic  devices 
upon  their  housings;  it  was  attended  by  three  hundred 
torch-bearers  habited  in  white;  by  five  thousand  men-at- 
arms  on  horseback  in  black  armour,  holding  their  spears 
reversed;  and  by  a  multitude  of  lords,  bearing  pennons, 
banners,  and  bannerols ;  whilst  twelve  captains  went  before 
carrying  the  King's  achievement.  After  the  body  followed 
the  servants  of  the  household  all  in  black ;  then  came 
James  I.,  as  chief  mourner,  with  the  princes  and  lords  of  the 
royal  blood ;  and  lastly,  at  a  distance  of  two  miles,  followed 
Katherine,  no  less  honourably  attended. 

Fortune  made  his  sword  ; 

By  which  the  world's  best  garden  he  achieved, 

And  to  it  left  his  son  imperial  lord. 

Henry  the  Sixth,  in  infant  bands  crown'd  king, 

Of  France  and  England,  did  this  king  succeed  ; 

Whose  state  so  many  had  the  managing, 

That  they  lost  France  and  made  his  England  bleed. 
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Henry  VI.,  only  son  of  Henry  V.  and  Katherine,  was 
very  young  indeed  when  he  came  to  the  throne.  His  uncle, 
John,  Duke  of  Bedford,  was  appointed  to  govern  France,  and 
another  uncle,  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  to  be 
Protector  of  England.  On  November  6th,  1429,  Henry 
was  crowned  king  at  Westminster,  and  in  December,  1431, 
his  coronation  as  king  of  France  took  place  in  Notre  Dame, 
a  year  noted  for  the  murder,  by  the  British,  of  Joan  of  Arc 
Maid  of  Orleans.  On  his  return  to  England,  in  1432,  he 
was  met  on  February  20th,  at  Blackheath,  by  the  mayor 
and  aldermen  of  London,  and  more  than  twelve  thousand 
citizens.  After  receiving  an  address  the  king  rode  to 
Deptford,  "  where  he  was  met  by  a  procession  of  twenty 
rectors  and  curates  of  the  city,  in  the  richest  copes,  and 
five  hundred  secular  chaplains  in  the  whitest  of  surplices,, 
with  whom  were  a  large  number  of  monks  bearing  crosses, 
tapers  and  incense,  and  chanting  psalms  and  antiphons  in 
grateful  thanks  for  his  safe  return.  Thence  the  royal 
cavalcade  passed  through  Southwark  to  the  city,  where 
pageants  appeared  at  every  turn."  In  this  reign  the  British 
were  expelled  from  all  France,  except  Calais,  greatly  to 
the  advantage  of  both  countries. 

There  was  strife  between  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
and  Cardinal  Beaufort,  illegitimate  son  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
whose  gospel  was  "  more  of  the  sword  than  of  the  word." 
It  was  customary  that  the  Lord  Mayor  should  be  elected  on 
the  Feast  of  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude,  on  the  28th  of  October; 
and  that  on  the  day  following  he  should  be  sworn  in  at 
Westminster.  It  was  then,  during  the  subsequent  banquet 
of  Sir  John  Coventry,  citizen  and  mercer,  that  the  Protector 
sent  for  him  in  great  haste,  and  commanded  him  to  watch 
the  city  securely  during  the  night  following;  and  on 
Tuesday,  the  30th  of  October — for  in  1425,  St.  Simon  and 
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St.  fude's  day  happened  on  .'i  Sunday,  and  therefore  the 
Lord  Mayor  was  elected  the  day  after  -about  nine  In  the 
morn  11114,  some  of  the  bishop's  servants  came  from  hi  -  palace 
on  the  Bankside,  to  enter  in  at  the  bridge  gate,  when  the 

warders,  as  they  were  commanded,  kept  them  out  by  force. 
Upon  which  repulse,  they  retired  in  great  discontent,  and 
gathering  together  a  larger  body  of  archers  and  men-at-arms 
than  that  which  kept  the  gate,  assaulted  it  as  a  hostile  city. 
By  the  prudence  and  mediation  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Aldermen,  Henry  Chicheley,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
the  Prince  of  Portugal,  acting  as  peace  envoys,  they  both 
consented  to  refer  their  dispute  to  the  decision  of  John 
Plantagenet,  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  Regent  of  France.  The 
quarrel  was,  however,  not  concluded  until  the  following 
Easter.  In  defending  London  Bridge,  Gloucester  ap- 
peared to  be  only  retaliating  upon  the  Bishop;  for,  in  the 
third  article  of  his  charges  against  him,  he  stated,  that  once 
when  he  was  quietly  riding  to  attend  the  King,  the  Bishop 
attempted  his  death  at  the  bridge  foot,  by  assembling 
archers  and  soldiers  in  Southwark ;  by  setting  up  engines 
to  stop  his  way;  by  drawing  the  chain,  used  in  ancient 
fortifications,  across  the  bridge;  and  by  placing  men  in 
windows  and  turrets  to  cast  down  stones  upon  the  heads  of 
him  and  his  followers.  Here  is  a  scene  from  Shakespeare,  in 
which  the  poet  portrays  the  strained  relationship  of  the  two 
great  men. 

Glo.  Stand  back  thou  manifest  conspirator. 

Thou  that  contriv'dst  to  murder  our  dead  lord ; 

Thou  that  givest  indulgences*  to  sin. 

I'll  canvass  f  thee  in  thy  broad  cardinal's  hat, 

If  thou  proceed  in  this,  thy  insolence. 

Win.      Gloster  thou  wilt  answer  this  before  the  Pope 

*  An  allusion  to  the  Stews — a  duty  of  control  cast  upon  him  by  the  legis- 
lature. 

t  Canvass — to  toss  in  a  sieve,  to  thrash  thoroughly. 
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Glo.     Winchester  goose  !  *  I  cry,  a  rope  !  a  rope  ! 

Now  beat  them  hence,  why  do  you  let  them  stay. 

Thee  I'll  chase  hence,  thou  wolf  in  sheep's  array, 

Out  tawny  coats  !   out  scarlet  hypocrite. 
Here  Gloster  and  his  serving  men  attack  the  other  party,  and 
enter  into  the  hurly  burly  the  Mayor  of  London  and  officers. 

On  Thursday,  the  22nd  April,  1445,  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Rene,  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  titular  King  of  Jerusalem, 
Sicily,  Arragon,  Valence,  etc.,  was  married  to  Henry  VI.,  at 
Tichfield  Abbey,  Southwick,  in  the  county  of  Southampton, 
It  was,  probably,  on  her  way  from  Eltham  Palace  to 
Westminster,  before  her  coronation,  that  she  was  greeted 
by  the  famous  pageants  prepared  for  her  on  London  Bridge, 
on  Friday,  the  28th  of  May.  At  Blackheath,  the  mayor, 
sheriffs,  and  aldermen,  attended  her  with  the  several  city 
companies,  all  mounted  and  dressed  in  blue  gowns,  having 
embroidered  sleeves  and  red  hoods:  and  in  this  manner 
Queen  Margaret  and  her  followers  were  conducted  through 
Southwark  and  the  city,  "then  beautified,"  says  Stowe,  "with 
pageants  of  diuers  histories,  and  other  showes  of  welcome, 
maruellous  costly  and  sumptuous."  The  first  pageant, 
which  was  an  allegorical  representation  of  peace  and  plenty, 
was  erected  at  the  foot  of  London  Bridge,  and  the  motto 
attached  to  it  was  "Ingredimini  et  replete  Terrain  " — Enter 
ye  and  replenish  the  earth — taken  from  Genesis  ix.,  accord- 
ing to  the  Latin  Vulgate.  The  verses  addressed  to  Queen 
Margaret  were  as  follows  : — 

Most  Christian  Princesse,  by  influence  of  grace, 

Doughter  of  Jherusalem,  owr  plesaunce 
And  joie  !  welcome  as  ever  Princess  was, 

With  hert  entier,  and  hoole  affiaunce: 

Cawser  of  welthe,  joye,  abundaunce, 

Winchester  geese — alias  the  Frowes  of  Flanders — the  rules  and  regula- 
tions concerning  which  are  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  may  be  seen  in  part, 
in  Stowe,  Maitland,  Concannen  and  others. 


son  in  w  \kk      old   AND    N  i  w. 

Venire  ( Jitee,  yowi  people,  your  rabgi  I   all, 
With  herte,  with  worde,  with  deede,  your  highnesse 
to  avaunce, 
Welcome!  Welcome!  Welcome!  vnto  you  call. 

The  year  1450  was  made  memorable  by  the  daring 
insurrection  of  Jack  Cade  and  the  Commons  of  Kent,  which 
arose,  partly,  out  of  the  popular  belief  thai  the  Duke  of 

Suffolk  had  caused  the  loss  of  a  great  portion  of  France  to 
the  English  crown;  and  partly,  from  the  pretensions  of 
Richard,  Duke  of  York,  to  the  throne;  and,  in  consequence 
of  the  haughtiness,  despotism,  and  usurpation  of  Queen 
Margaret,  and  William  De  la  Pole,  her  favourite.  After 
some  vain  attempts  to  satisfy  the  Commons  concerning  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  King  Henry  banished  the  Duke  for  a  period 
of  five  years ;  when,  after  his  embarkation,  his  vessel  was 
chased  by  an  English  ship  called  the  Nicholas,  belonging 
to  the  Constable  of  the  Tower,  by  which  it  was  captured, 
the  Duke  seized,  and  his  head  struck  off  on  the  side  of  a 
boat  in  Dover  Roads ;  after  which  it  was  carelessly  cast  with 
the  body  upon  the  sands.  Pole  and  Winchester  were  also 
executed. 

The  Commons  demanded  certain  administrative  and 
economic  reforms,  a  change  of  ministers,  and  restoration  of 
the  freedom  of  elections  as  well  as  the  repeal  of  the  Statute 
of  Labourers — a  Statute  which  attempted  to  fix  work  and 
decide  wages  against  the  natural  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Cade  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  formerly  a  servant 
to  Sir  Thomas  Dacre,  Knight,  of  Sussex,  but  having  cruelly 
murdered  a  woman,  he  fled  to  France,  where  he  served 
awhile  against  England,  subsequently  returning  and  settling 
in  Kent  as  a  physician,  and  marrying  a  squire's  daughter. 
In  an  age  when  the  common  people  had  scarcely  the 
shadow   of  right,    Cade,"   understanding    their   grievances, 
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stood  forward  as  their  champion,  pleading  their  cause  and 
making  a  bold  effort  to  obtain  redress  of  their  wrongs 
and  a  change  of  counsellors.  Arriving  at  Blackheath,  with 
some  twenty  thousand  followers,  he  made  two  formal  com- 
plaints to  Henry  VI.,  who  answered  them  by  marching 
against  him  with  an  army.  Cade  retired  to  a  wood 
near  Sevenoaks,  where  he  remained,  until  the  king, 
supposing  his  followers  dispersed,  returned  to  London, 
and  contented  himself  with  despatching  after  them  a 
detachment  of  his,  commanded  by  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford; 
which  division  falling  into  the  ambush,  was  cut  in  pieces 
and  its  leader  slain.  Elated  by  this  success,  Cade  again 
marched  towards  London,  whilst  Henry  and  his  Court, 
retreated  to  Kenilworth  Castle,  in  Warwickshire ;  leaving  a 
garrison  in  the  Tower,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Scales. 
The  rebels,  however,  now  became  increased  by  multitudes, 
who  joined  them  from  all  parts  ;  and  on  Wednesday, 
the  ist  of  July,  Cade  arrived  in  Southwark,  where  he 
lodged  at  the  White  Hart.  He  was  supported  with  a  by  no 
means  disorganised  rabble :  Dartmouth,  Abbot  of  Battle, 
Daniel,  Prior  of  Lewes,  Robert  Poynings,  uncle  of  the 
Countess  of  Northumberland,  yeomen  and  shopkeepers, 
and  other  notable  Southwark  men.  "  When  the  pardon 
time  came,  a  most  goodly  list  of  names  were  recorded, 
with  which  it  was  wise  to  deal  leniently."  Cade  had  also 
many  friends  within  the  gates  of  London,  who  favoured 
his  enterprise.  The  commons  of  Essex  were  already  in 
arms,  and  were  mustered  in  a  field  at  Mile  End ;  and  upon  a 
discussion  in  a  Court  of  Common  Council  on  the  propriety  of 
admitting  the  rebels  over  the  bridge,  Mr.  Alderman  Robert 
Home,  so  incensed  the  populace  by  speaking  warmly  against 
the  motion,  that  they  were  not  reduced  to  order  until  he  was 
committed   to  Newgate.     On   the  afternoon  of  Thursday, 
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July  2nd,  the  bridge  gates  wen-  opened  to  Cade  and  his 
followers.  As  he  crossed  the  drawbridge,  he  cul  with  his 
sword  the  ropes  which  supported  it;  and  on  entering  into 
the  city,  so  beguiled  the  inhabitants,  and  even  the  Lord 
Mayor,  that  In-  procured  a  free  communication    between 

his  followers  and  London,  though  he  himself  again  with- 
drew to  his  lodging  in  Southwark. 

On  the  night  of  Sunday,  July  5th,  Cade  being  then  in 
Southwark,  the  city  captains,  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
commonalty  of  London  mounted  guard  upon  the  bridge. 
u  The  rebelles,"  says  Hall  in  his  "  Chronicle,"  which  neur 
soundly  slept,  for  feare  of  sodayne  chaunces,  hearing  the 
bridge  to  be  so  kept  and  manned,  ran  with  greate  haste  to 
open  the  passage,  where  betwene  bothe  partes  was  a  ferce 
and  cruell  encounter.  A  hard  and  sore  conflict  endured  on 
the  bridge  till  ix.  of  the  clocke  in  the  mornynge  in  doubtfull 
chaunce  and  fortune's  balaunce:  for  some  tvme  the  Lon- 
doners  were  bet  back  to  the  stulples  atSainct  Magnes  Corner; 
and  sodaynly  agayne  the  rebelles  were  repulsed  and  dryuen 
back  to  the  stulpes  in  Southwarke,  so  that  both  partes 
bynge  faynte,  wery,  and  fatygate,  agreed  to  desist  from 
fight,  and  to  leue  battayll  till  the  next  day,  vpon  condition 
that  neyther  Londoners  shoulde  passe  into  Southwarke, 
nor  the  Kentish  men  into  London." 

After  this  indecisive  battle,  a  parley  followed,  and  on 
the  6th  of  July  a  conference  was  held  in  St.  Margaret's 
Church,  between  Kempe,  Archbishop  of  York  and  Wayn- 
flete,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  on  the  one  side,  and  Cade  and 
some  of  his  followers  on  the  other.  A  charter  of  pardon 
was  exhibited  to  the  "  said  John  and  all  others  who  had 
associated  and  congregated."  Upon  which,  some  accepted  o 
the  king's  grace,  and  all  began,  by  degrees,  to  withdraw 
from  Southwark  with  thei-r  spoil.     A  Kentish  squire  named 
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Iden,  on  the  12th  of  July  met  and  killed  Cade  in  a  garden 
at  Heathfield,  in  Sussex,  and  his  head  was  exhibited  on 
London  Bridge. 

In  June,  1461,  previous  to  his  coronation,  King 
Edward  IV.  passed  through  Southwark,  on  the  way  from 
his  Palace  of  Sheen,  to  the  Tower;  whence  it  was  the 
custom  for  the  English  sovereigns  to  ride  to  Westminster 
in  solemn  procession  the  day  before  they  were  crowned. 
"The  same  xxvith  of  June,  the  King  Edward  movid  from 
Sheene  towardis  London,  and  upon  the  way  receyvid  him 
the  Maire  and  his  brethirn  all  in  scarle,  with  iiii.c  com- 
moners well  horsid  and  cladde  in  grene,  and  so  avauncing 
theime  self  passid  the  bridge,  and  thrugh  the  cite  they  rode 
streigte  unto  the  Toure  of  London,  and  restid  there  all 
nigt."  The  day  following,  King  Edward  made  thirty-two 
Companions  of  the  Bath.  He  then  proceeded  to  West- 
minster attended  by  the  new  knights  habited  in  the  white 
silk  dress  of  the  Order;  and  on  the  morrow — which  was 
St.  Peter's  day,  and  Sunday — he  was  crowned  at  West- 
minster by  Thomas  Bourchier,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
During  this  reign  there  passed  through  Southwark,  the 
largest  army  yet  collected  in  England  to  invade  France. 
The  politic  Louis  concluded  a  truce  with  Edward  in  terms 
more  advantageous  than  honourable. 

The  Earl  of  Warwick,  in  147 1,  appointed  to  be  Vice- 
Admiral  of  the  Channel,  one,  Thomas  Neville,  an  illegitimate 
son  to  William,  Lord  Falconbridge,  and  thence  called  "  the 
Bastard  of  Falconbridge."  As  Edward  was,  at  this  time, 
engaged  in  pursuit  of  Elizabeth,  his  Queen,  Falconbridge 
collected  some  ships,  and  a  number  of  persons  of  desperate 
fortunes,  and  landing  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  intended  no 
less  than  to  surprise  London  and  enrich  himself  with  the 
plunder  of  the   city.      He   arrived   in   Southwark   in   May, 
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giving  out  that  he  came  to  free  King  Henry  from  his 
captivity,  and  soon  becoming  possessed  <>f  that  place,  on 
Tuesday  tin-  14th,  he  ordered  three  thousand  oi  hisfollov 
to  cross  the  river  in  boats,  and  assault  Aldgate  and 
Bishopsgate,  whilst  he  himself  attempted  to  force  the 
bridge.  This  he  endeavoured  to  effect  by  firing  it,  by 
which  he  destroyed  sixty  houses  standing  upon  it,  though 
the  citizens  were  so  well  provided  with  ordnance,  that  even 
if  the  passage  had  been  entirely  open,  says  an  ancient 
chronicler,  "  they  should  have  had  hard  entering  that  way." 
The  citizens  triumphed,  but  Falconbridge  escaped.  Many 
were  killed  or  captured,  the  "  Bastarde,  with  his  shipmen, 
wer  chased  vnto  their  shippes  lying  at  Blackewall,  and  there 
in  the  chase  many  slaine.  And  the  saied  Bastarde,  the 
night  followyng,  stale  out  his  shippes  out  of  the  riuer  and 
so  departed,  and  escaped  for  that  tyme."  He  was  sub- 
sequently captured  and  his  life  forfeited. 

Hath  not  thy  rose  a  canker,  Somerset  ? 
Hath  not  thy  rose  a  thorn,  Plantagenet  ? 

When  the  war,  a  mere  struggle  for  power,  and  not  for 
any  great  constitutional  principle,  between  the  rival  roses, 
ended  on  the  field  of  Bosworth,  August  22nd,  1485, 
and  York  and  Lancaster  were  united  in  the  person  of 
Henry  VII.,  there  were  great  rejoicings.  These,  howrever, 
were  soon  overshadowed  by  the  appearance  in  the  City, 
towards  the  close  of  September,  of  the  "sweating  sickness," 
which  in  some  respects  resembled  cholera,  and  some  of  the 
symptoms  were  such  as  accompanied  the  "  black  death." 
The  disease  commenced  with  a  violent  inflammatory  fever, 
followed  by  complete  prostration  and  foetid  perspiration.  It 
generally  ran  its  course  in  four-and-twenty  hours,  not  more 
than  one  in  a  hundred  of  those  who  were  attacked  escaping 
with  life.     It  principally  attacked  those  who  lived  well  and 
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drank  deeply.  In  London  two  lord  mayors  and  six  alder- 
men died  of  the  disease  in  one  week,  and  many  rich 
merchants  and  nobles  perished. 

South  London  seems  to  have  been  fairly  free  from  this 
dreadful  visitant,  for  Henry  lodged  at  Kennington.  From 
thence,  when  the  plague  had  sufficiently  subsided,  on 
October  27th,  he  returned  to  London,  with  a  splendid 
retinue  for  his  coronation.  The  nobles  on  this  occasion, 
imitated  the  ridiculous  practice  of  the  French,  riding  two 
and  two  upon  small  hackneys,  to  show  how  completely 
they  were  reconciled.  Imagine  the  scene  if  you  can,  and 
fancy  Lord  Salisbury  and  Sir  William  Harcourt  in  like 
position! 

In  November,  1501,  Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  son 
of  King  Henry  VII.,  was  married  to  Katherine,  daughter 
of  Ferdinand  V.,  King  of  Spain,  and  on  Friday,  the  12th  of 
that  month,  the  young  princess  was  conveyed  from  Lambeth 
through  Southwark,  to  witness  the  pageants  which  had 
been  prepared  by  the  citizens  to  do  honour  to  her  nuptials. 

King  Henry  VII.  died  at  Richmond  Palace  on  April 
22nd,  1509.  On  May  9th,  his  body  was  put  into  a  chariot, 
covered  with  black  and  gold  cloth,  drawn  by  five  beautiful 
horses,  ornamented  with  escutcheons  and  fine  gold,  with  his 
effigy  apparelled  in  rich  robes,  the  crown  on  his  head  and 
sceptre  and  ball  in  his  hands,  laid  on  a  cushion  of  gold,  and 
environed  with  banners  of  arms  of  all  his  dominions,  titles 
and  genealogies.  A  procession  was  formed  of  a  great 
number  of  prelates,  with  his  servants  and  others,  in  black 
attire,  who  preceded  the  chariot  and  nine  mourners,  with 
about  six  hundred  torch-bearers  following.  In  this  order 
it  was  attended  to  St.  George's  Fields,  and  there  met  by  the 
religious  and  the  several  orders  in  and  about  the  city,  with 
the  lord  mayor,  aldermen  and  common  councillors  in  black. 
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It  was  then  conveyed  to  St  PauPs,  where  a  funeral  sermon 
was  preached  by  the  Bishop  of  Rochester.  The  body  was 
afterwards  interred  in  the  chapel  which  the  dead  monarch 

had  built  in  the  Abbey  church  of  Westminster.  Sordid 
and  selfish,  crafty  and  distrustful,  he  died  worth,  from 
various  estimates,  twelve  to  eighteen  millions  sterling,  which 
he  left  to  his  son  and  successor.  The  possession  of  this 
enormous  sum  of  money  enabled  Henry  VIII.  to  adopt 
the  independent  policy  which  produced  such  a  great  and 
lasting  effect,  not  only  upon  this  country,  but  on  the  world. 
What  became  of  this  vast  sum  will  never  be  known.  For 
fourteen  years  after  his  accession,  Wolsey,  his  minister, 
forced  the  Commons  to  grant  .£800,000  to  supply  his 
necessities,  and,  two  years  later,  in  1525,  he  had  to  make 
another  attempt  at  extortion  which  completely  failed.  His 
extravagant  foreign  policy  was  probably  responsible  for 
this. 

With  the  advent  of  "Bluff  King  Hal"  (1509- 1547), 
begins  the  modern  period  of  European  history.  He  had 
goodwill  for  the  citizens,  and  when,  in  disguise,  he  came 
to  see  the  setting  of  the  Marching  Watch  on  John  the 
Baptist's  day,  he  got  into  a  quarrel,  and  was  lodged  as  a 
brawler  in  the  round-house.  He  treated  the  affair  as  a 
jest,  and  fixed  an  annual  sum  for  the  benefit  of  fellows  as 
unlucky  as  he  had  been. 

In  1 5 14,  Henry  journeyed  through  Southwark  to 
France  to  achieve  a  bloodless  victory,  which,  from  the  hasty 
flight  of  the  French  cavalry,  came  to  be  known  as  the 
Battle  of  Spurs.  In  15 18,  when  the  sweating  sickness  had 
abated,  there  came  a  magnificently  attended  embassy 
from  France,  to  negotiate  a  marriage  between  Henry's 
daughter,  Mary,  a  child  of  two  years  of  age,  and  the  still 
younger  Dauphin  of  France      The   marriage,  so  far  as   it 
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could    be    carried    out,    was    celebrated    at  Greenwich,  on 
Tuesday,  October  6th,  of  the  same  year. 

In  July,  1 5 19,  the  streets  witnessed  a  scene  of  gaiety. 
The  occasion  was  a  visit  of  the  legate  Cardinal  Campeggio. 
He  landed  at  Deal,  on  23rd  July,  and  by  slow  stages  was 
conducted  to  London.  For  those  of  the  retinue  who  were 
overcome  with  the  City's  hospitality,  there  was  a  special 
ordinance :  "  iff  eny  oversyght  be  with  moche  drynke  of  the 
strangers,"  the  citizens  were  to  "  lett  them  alone  and  no 
Englishmen  to  medyle  with  theym.'' 

In  1522,  "almost  a  mile  from  St.  George's  Bar,  was 
erected  a  tent  of  cloth  of  gold,"  and  King  Henry,  accom- 
panied by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  entered  London  with 
great  magnificence. 

In  the  year  1554,  Queen  Mary  proposed  to  marry 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  which  inspired  great  discontent  and 
universal  apprehension  for  the  liberty  and  independence 
of  the  nation.  Final  announcement  of  the  intended  match 
was  made  on  January  14th.  "  Yea  and  thereat  allmost  eche 
man  was  abashed,  loking  daylie  for  worse  matters  to  growe 
shortly  after."  They  did.  On  the  15th  of  January,  three 
risings  broke  out  at  once  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
under  Sir  Peter  Carew,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt,  the  latter  being  the  most  formidable.  From  his 
frequent  experiences  as  an  ambassador  to  Spain,  Wyatt 
seems  to  have  been  alarmed,  by  the  cruelty  and  subtlety  of 
the  people,  for  the  future  fate  of  his  own  country  should 
Spanish  influence  prevail.  Having  published  his  declaration 
at  Maidstone,  Wyatt  met  and  defeated  Lord  Norfolk  and 
the  trained  bands  at  Rochester,  who  falling  back  on  London 
carried  with  them  the  direst  confusion.  Wyatt  pressed  on 
through  Deptford  and  Kentish  Street  and  arrived  at  St. 
George's  Church,  on  February  18th,  where  he  established  a 
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military  post  and  planted  a  cannon.  Armed  1 1 1* n  who  had 
been  posted  In  the  Borough  to  arrest  his  progress,  betrayed 

their    trust    and    fraternised    with    his   men,   the  inhabitants 

meanwhile  supplying  them  with  fond  and  drink,  In  view  of 
the  proclamation:  "Let  no  man  fear!  Wc  come,  not  to 
destroy,  but  to  preserve.  I,  Thomas  Wyatt.  Knight, 
General  o(  the  Commons  of  Kent,  declare  that  we  have 
taken  up  arms  to  maintain  the  Protestant  religion,  and  to 
resist  Popery ;  to  uphold  the  true  successor  of  King  Edward 
the  Sixth,  and  to  punish  the  false  traitors  of  the  Council." 

The  same  day,  Queen  Mary  appealed  to  the  patriotism 
of  the  citizens  at  the  Guildhall.  She  plainly  told  them 
that  objection  to  her  proposed  marriage  was  but  a  cloak  to 
cover  the  real  purpose  of  the  rebellion,  which  was  aimed 
against  her  religion.  "  She  was  their  queen,  and  they  had 
sworn  allegiance  to  her!  They  surely  would  not  allow  her  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  so  vile  a  traitor  as  Wyatt  was.  As 
for  her  marriage,  it  had  been  arranged  with  the  full  know- 
ledge of  the  lords  of  the  council,  as  one  of  expediency  for 
the  realm.  Passion  had  no  part  in  the  matter — she  had 
hitherto,  she  thanked  God,  lived  a  virgin,  and  doubted  not 
she  could,  if  necessary,  live  so  still.  At  the  close  of  her 
speech,  which,  we  are  told,  was  delivered  in  a  loud  voice  so 
that  all  might  hear,  she  bade  the  citizens  to  pluck  up  heart 
and  not  to  fear  the  rebels  any  more  than  she  did.  She 
then  quitted  the  hall,  and  went  into  the  aldermen's  council 
chamber  and  there  refreshed  herself,  after  which  she  rode 
through  Bucklersbury  to  Vintry,  where  she  took  barge  to 
Westminster."  * 

On  the  second  day  a  heavy  fire  was  opened  upon 
Wyatt  from  the  Tower  which  did  much  damage  to  the 
property  of  the  inhabitants,  and  they  thronged  around  him 

*  "  London  and  the  Kingdom."     By  Reginald  R.  Sharpe,  D.C.L. 
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exclaiming,  "  For  the  love  of  God  take  pity  on  us  !  "  "  And 
the  knight,  who  feared  no  man,  and  confronted  batteries 
with  intrepidity,  was  unmanned  by  the  tears  of  women  and 
the  peril  of  children."  He  left  Southwark  and  sought  to 
enter  London  from  the  west.  His  revolt  failed ;  cut  off  from 
the  main  body  of  his  followers  after  reaching  Ludgate,  he 
endeavoured  to  return  by  Fleet  Street,  but  was  driven  back 
by  Pembroke  and  his  troops.  He  gave  himself  up  at  the 
old  Belle  Sauvage,  and  was  executed  on  Tower  Hill,  on 
April  nth. 

Very  soon  after  her  marriage,  Queen  Mary,  with  her 
husband,  paid  a  visit  to  Southwark,  landing  at  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester's  stairs,  and  went  into  Suffolk  Place,  where  they 
stayed  the  night  ;  the  next  day,  accompanied  by  a  great 
number  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  they  passed  over 
London  Bridge,  at  the  draw-bridge  of  which  a  spectacle 
was  set  up,  representing  two  giants,  one  named  Corineus, 
and  the  other  Gogmagog,  holding  between  them  certain 
Latin  verses. 

In  1642,  around  Southwark  and  Lambeth,  as  well  as 
London  generally,  were  thrown  up  fortifications,  which 
were  finished  with  incredible  speed,  men,  women  and 
children  assisting.     Thus  writes  "  Hudibras  " : — 

March'd  rank  and  file  with  drum  and  ensign 
T'  entrench  the  city  for  defence  in  ; 
Raise'd  rampiers  with  their  own  soft  hands, 
To  put  the  enemy  to  stands, 
From  ladies  down  to  oyster  wenches 
Labour'd  like  pioneers  in  trenches, 
Fall'n  to  their  pickaxes  and  tools 
And  helped  the  men  to  dig  like  moles. 

In  1647,  General  Fairfax,  who,  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War,  in  1642,  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Parliament, 
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marched  towards  London.  "Divers  officers  and  other 
Inhabitants  of  Southwark  petitioned  the  Common  Council 
that  they  might  not  be  compelled  to  assume   arms,   nor 

march  forth  under  the  command  of  any  but  such  as  should 
be  approved  of  by  the  generality  of  the  Borough,  and  that 
thev  might  be  left  to  their  own  defence.*  These  inhabitants, 
not  having  for  some  time  approved  of  the  proceedings  of 

the  citizens  against  the  army,  sent  privately  to  the  general, 
that  they  were  willing  to  surrender  the  Borough  to  him." 
Fairfax  sent  a  brigade,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Rainsborough,  to  take  possession,  and  hewas  admitted  to  the 
fortifications.  He  found  the  gates  of  London  Bridge  shut, 
and  the  portcullis  down.  The  training  of  two  pieces  of 
ordnance  upon  the  citadel  hastened  its  surrender. 

On  Tuesday,  the  29th  of  May,  1660,  King  Charles  the 
Second  entered  London  in  triumph,  after  having  been 
magnificently  entertained  in  St.  George's  Fields.  About 
three  in  the  afternoon  he  arrived  in  Southwark,  and  thence 
proceeded  over  the  bridge  into  the  city,  where  "the  crowd 
was  so  great,  that  the  king  rode  in  a  company  from  the 
bridge  to  Whitehall ;  all  the  Companies  of  the  city  standing 
in  order  on  both  sides,  and  giving  loud  thanks  to  God  for 
his  majesty's  presence."  Heralds  and  maces,  in  their 
splendid  habits,  preceded  Sir  Thomas  Allen,  the  Lord 
Mayor,  who,  to  gratify  the  city,  was  permitted  to  carry  the 
sword  of  London  immediately  before  the  king,  which  had 
not  been  done  in  any  former  public  entry,  excepting  when 
Charles  I.  returned  from  Scotland  in  1641,  and  even  then 
the  Sword  of  State  had  the  precedence.  Never  was  there 
such  a  restoration,  said  John  Evelyn,  since  the  return  of 
the  Jews  from  the  Babylon  captivity  !    Standing  with  some 

*  Colonel  Poyntz  with  other  officers  fell  upon   the  unarmed  petitioners, 
killing  and  wounding  several. 
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of  his  confidential  friends,  in  the  very  room  through  which 
his  father  had  passed  to  the  scaffold,  Charles  said,  with  a 
laugh,  "  It  surely  must  have  been  my  own  fault  that  I  did 
not  come  sooner,  for  I  have  met  no  one  to-day  but  did  not 
protest  that  he  always  longed  for  my  restoration." 

Charles  with  a  merry  company  of  kindred  spirits  made 
frequent  journeys  to  Epsom,  where  he  raced,  played  bowls, 
and  took  the  waters,  their  value  being  discovered  by  Dr.  Grew 
in  1675.  Doubtless  the  King  enjoyed  the  chalybeate  and 
cathartic  properties  of  the  beverage.  Who  could  fail  to  find 
the  fullest  possible  pleasure  and  enjoyment  in  a  brimming 
measure  of  its  crystallised  glories  and  its  godlike  virtues. 
Think  of  the  famous  salts  and  their  chemical  constituents, 
MgO,  S03  +  7HO  =  60  +  63,  or  MgS04,  7RX)  =  120+  126, 
and  acknowledge  its  never  before  suspected  dignity  when 
fully  clothed  in  its  best  German  mantle — Schwefelsaure 
Bittererde !  Do  you  remember  how  delicate  was  its  taste  and 
delicious  its  aroma  when  skilfully  blended  with  senna,  by 
a  solicitous  mother  ?  At  this  distance  of  time,  do  you  not 
smack  your  lips  and  sigh  for  only  an  ounce  of  its  transcen- 
dent blessings  yet  again  !  Ah  !  those  halcyon  days  ! 
Backward,  turn  backward,  oh  !  time  in  your  flight, 
Make  me  a  boy  again,  just  for  to-night ! 

Prince  George  of  Denmark,  too,  the  husband  of  Queen 
Anne,  enjoyed  the  waters  at  Epsom,  as  did  Frederick, 
Prince  of  Wales,  where,  it  is  said  he  fought  a  chimney 
sweep  and  got  beaten. 

Queen  Anne  is  dead  !  She  died  on  Sunday,  August 
1st,  1 7 14.  The  Elector  of  Hanover  was  proclaimed  King 
in  London  the  same  afternoon,  succeeding  Anne  as  "quietly 
as  if  he  had  been  the  undisputed  heir  to  the  throne."  On 
September  20th,  great  preparations  were  made  by  the  city 
to  welcome  the  king.     He  was  met  at  the  Court  House,  on 
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St.  Margaret's  Hill,  by  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  the 
recorder   presenting    him    with   .1   congratulatory  addn 
after  which  tin-   Mayor  led  the  wa)  to  the  city.     The  con 

duits  ran  with  claret,  furnished  by  order  <>f  the  Court  <>f 
Aldermen.  George's  chief  delight,  it  seems,  was  to  live  as 
much  as  possible  in  Hanover,  and  get  as  much  money  as 
he  could  out  of  England. 

The  times  are  changing,  other  lines  of  communication 
are  opening  up,  and  the  burgesses  pursue  the  even  tenour 
of  their  ways  uninterrupted  by  pageants.  Many  years  have 
passed  :  "  Again  glad  shouts  arise  in  our  streets,  and  I 
listen  to  the  clanging  of  our  beautiful  bells,  to  the  shrill 
voices  of  the  children  in  our  famous  schools,  free,  ages 
before  'free  education'  became  a  political  necessity.  I  look 
up  and  around,  and  joy  is  everywhere.  The  Princess  passes 
through  the  old  Borough,  and  enters  into  and  abides  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people  of  England.  Again  she  comes 
(July,  24th,  1890),  and  with  her  the  Prince,  to  inaugurate 
the  restoration  of  our  great  Church  ;  and  the  Corporation  of 
Wardens,  of  which  I  am  then  the  chief,  present  an  address 
of  welcome."*  And  on  February  16th,  1897,  the  Prince 
comes  again  to  attend  the  first  service  in  the  restored 
Church,  now  a  Pro-Cathedral. 

There  is  a  most  subtle  fascination  in  public  display. 
Given  fine  sunny  wreather,  martial  and  patriotic  music, 
gaily  decorated  streets,  a  glitter  of  scarlet  and  gold,  and 
flashing  swords,  it  is  all  gammon  to  deny  that  even  modern 
Southwark  does  not  feel  deep  down  a  guilty  thrill  of  pleasure 
at  sound  of  drum,  and  clatter  of  hoofs.  Its  aesthetic  blood 
flows  quicker,  as  it  prepares  to  catch  "the  passing  folly  as  it 
flies."  It  excuses  its  own  share  in  it  by  saying,  "  well,  it 
pleases  the  women  and  girls  and  if  they  are  pleased  the 

*  "  A  Ramble  Round  Medieval  Southwark."     James F.  Field,  P. A. I.,  F.S.I. 
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men  and  boys  are  pleased,  whereat  I  am  pleased."  So, 
true  to  its  old  instincts,  when  it  became  known,  that,  on  the 
occasion  of  Queen  Victoria's  Diamond  Jubilee  (June  22nd, 
1897),  the  procession  would  pass  through  our  historic 
Borough,  Southwark  rose  to  the  occasion,  and  literally 
blazed  with  colour  and  bright  embellishments,  from  the 
unpretentious  little  bannerette,  fluttering  from  the  window- 
sill  of  the  poor  man's  tenement,  to  the  gorgeous  glory  of 
triumphal  arch,  laden  with  a  wealth  of  bunting  and  floral 
adornment.  As  the  revered  Queen,  representing  the  best 
traditions  of  English  womanhood,  and  thinking  the  long, 
long,  thoughts  of  nearly  four-score  years,  came  over 
London  Bridge  for  the  first  time,  past  St.  Saviour's  Church, 
the  bells  were  ringing  right  merrily,  and  lusty  Salvatorian 
throats  thundered  a  hearty  and  sincere  welcome.  As  she 
passed  slowly  along,  bowing  right  and  left,  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  crowd  broke  out,  and  the  acclamations  were  renewed 
again  and  again.  Then,  too,  the  sweet  voices  of  little 
children  added  their  quota  to  the  general  welcome,  for  the 
authorities  of  St.  Saviour's  had  not  forgotten  them.  Why 
should  they  ? 

What  would  the  world  be  to  us 

If  the  children  were  no  more, 
We  should  dread  the  desert  behind  us 

Worse  than  the  dark  before. 

What  the  leaves  are  to  the  forest, 

With  light  and  air  for  food, 
Ere  their  sweet  and  tender  juices 

Have  been  hardened  into  wood, — 

That  to  the  world  are  children  ; 

Through  them  it  feels  the  glow 
Of  a  brighter  and  sunnier  climate, 

Than  reaches  the  trunks  below. 
It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  all  the  expenses  were  raised  in  a 
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voluntary  manner.  Mr.  Henry  Langston,  the  Vestry  Clerk, 
Acu-i\  as  Honorary  Secretary. 

Nearly  all  the  prominent  men  of  the  Borough  mel  at 

London    Bridge— a   large   stand    having    been    erected   and 

gaily  decorated.  The  inscriptions  along  the  line  were  many 
and  well  chosen.  At  Messrs.  Lilly  white's  Cricketing 
establishment,  was  the  strikingly  professional  inscription, 
"Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty's  grand  and  glorious  innings — 
Sixty,  not  out."  Yes!  Sixty  years  of  good  deeds,  with 
never  a  blunder  and  never  a  crime  :  — 

Her  Court  was  pure  ;  her  life  serene, 
God  gave  her  peace  ;  her  land  reposed ; 
A  thousand  claims  to  reverence  closed 

In  her  as  mother,  wife,  and  Queen ; 

And  statesmen  at  her  council  met 
Who  knew  the  seasons  when  to  take 
Occasion  by  the  hand,  and  make 

The  bounds  of  freedom  wider  yet. 

By  shaping  some  august  decree, 

Which  kept  her  throne  unshaken  still, 
Broad-based  upon  her  people's  will, 

And  compass'd  by  the  inviolate  sea. 

The  salutation  of  St.  George  the  Martyr's  Schools  ran  as 
follows  : — 

Welcome,  welcome,  with  our  voice, 

In  your  welfare  we  rejoice. 
At  the  Borough  Polytechnic  was  another  quotation   from 
Tennyson  : — 

May  children  of  our  children  say 

She  wrought  her  people  lasting  good. 

St.  George's  Circus  was  as  pretty  a  feature  of  the  day  as 
could  well  be  imagined.  It  was  surrounded  by  gorgeous 
columns,  and  from  the  Obelisk  in  the  centre,  stretching  in  all 
directions  were  festoons  of  flowers,  that  turned  it  into  a  vast 
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floral  pavilion.  St.  George's  vestrymen  did  grandly  well  ! 
All  honour  to  them  !  At  this  point,  after  personally  walk- 
ing round  the  route,  under  very  happy  conditions,  my  wife, 
family,  and  self,  thanks  to  the  kindness  of  my  old  friend, 
Captain  James  Watts,  of  St.  George's  Circus,  had  a  strikingly 
effective  view  of  the  procession,  as  it  came  up  the  Borough 
Road  past  the  Obelisk. 

A  brilliant  escort  consisting  of  the  flower  of  the  Indian 
Army,  preceded  her  Majesty,  and  riding  three  abreast  were 
forty  princes  of  royal  blood  of  all  nationalties.  Richly-clad 
Rajahs,  Oriental  dignitaries  and  special  envoys  innumerable, 
were  there.  The  Canadian  Mounted  Troops,  with  the 
Honorable  Wilfred  Laurier  as  the  central  figure,  were  most 
royally  welcomed.  From  under  the  Southern  Cross  came 
the  Mounted  Rifles,  in  picturesque  slouch  hats  and  khaki 
uniforms,  and  Lancers  gay  with  scarlet  pugaree;  New 
Zealand  Mounted  Troops,  and  dark-skinned  Maoris;  the 
Cape  Rifles,  the  Natal  Carabineers,  the  fine  fellows  of  the 
Umvoti  and  Border  Mounted  Rifles,  the  Cypriote  Zaptiehs 
with  red  fez  and  sash,  the  Chinese  Police  from  Hong  Kong, 
the  Malta  Miltia  and  Artillerymen,  contingents  from  Borneo, 
Trinidad,  British  Guiana,  and  from  the  Gold  Coast  and 
Niger  regions.  Nothing  could  have  better  illustrated  the 
Imperial  side  of  the  celebration,  than  these  representative 
forces  of  the  Empire,  so  distinctive  in  their  uniforms,  their 
martial  equipment,  and  their  complexion,  which  varied  from 
the  ebony-black  of  the  West  African  and  West  India  regi- 
ments, to  the  nut-brown  of  the  half-caste  Maoris,  and  the 
yellow  of  the  Chinese  contingent.  The  people  were  not 
slow  in  acclaiming  their  old  favourites  as  they  filed  past 
in  glittering  array,  and  to  our  present  King  and  Queen  fell 
the  accustomed  tribute  of  enthusiasm,  love,  and  affection. 
The  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Lord    Roberts,    horsed    on    his 
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favourite  Afghan  charger,  and  Lord  Wolseley  were  the 
recipients  of  hearty  applause,  whilst  the  passage  of  the 
Colonial  troops  was  a  prolonged  triumph. 

Here,  too,  were  the  representatives  sent  by  that  mighty 

Commonwealth  where  the  tongue  and  laws  of  Hengist,  of 

Cerdic,  and   of  Alfred,  have  won  for  themselves  a  wider 

dominion  than  did  the  empire  of  Justinian  or  Trajan.     They 

came  to  honor  the  folkland,  with  the  manly  deference  of  a 

child  of  full  age,  whose  reverence  for  his  parent  was  none 

the  less  because  he  was  no  longer  of  the  same  household. 

Although  its  bounds  had  become  too  strait  for  him,   the 

old  home  was  not  forgotten,  and  even  as  the  stern  puritan, 

leaving  England  in  the  tiny  crowded  "  Mayflower,"  nursed 

with  tender  solicitude  the  little   daisy,  that,  in  a  strange 

land    he    might    have    some   reminder   of   his   birthplace, 

so,    having  a    new    home   to    christen,  he   called    it   after 

the  old   names — London,    Stratford,   Rochester,   Brighton, 

Glasgow,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  "  or  other  dear  name  of  the 

place   where  he,  or  his  father,    in    life's   young  day,    had 

danced   o'er  the  sunny  braes,  heard  the  lark  sing  in  the 

heavens,  and  the  mavis  pour  forth  its  glad  song  from  the 

hedgerow."     The  glory  and  greatness  of  the  child  is  part 

of  the  glory  and  greatness  of  the  parent — a  chip  of  the  old 

block — or,  if  you  like  it  better,  Mr.  Carnegie,  a  new  edition 

of  the  original  work,  and  mayhap,  after  the  manner  of  new 

editions,  revised,  corrected,  and  in  some  respects  improved. 

It  was    a  great  occasion,  and  to  this  venerable  and 

venerated    metropolis  of  the  motherland,  foregathered   as 

members  of  a  common  household,  our  kinsfolk  from  their 

distant  homes  in   every   land,   all    rejoicing    in    the   great 

gathering  and  in  the  ties  of  a  common  brotherhood. 

God  bless  our  native  land, 

May  Heaven's  protecting  hand 
Still  guard  her  shore  ; 
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May  peace  her  power  extend, 

Foe  be  transformed  to  fi  iend, 

And  Britain's  right  depend 
( )n  war  no  more. 
All  differences  were  forgotten  In  the  significance  of 
the  event  which  called  the  vast  crowd  together,  and  as 
the  pageant  passed  down  the  gaily  decked  streets,  with 
banners  flying,  bands  playing,  and  the  sun  glinting  on  the 
burnished  metal  trappings  of  men  and  horses,  it  was  a  sight 
to  be  remembered.  As  onward  the  grand  procession 
moved,  one  could  not  help  fostering  the  great  hope,  that 
the  day's  function,  had  helped  on  the  time  when  all  that  is 
galling  in  artificial  distinctions  shall  pass  away,  and  the 
high  sentiment  of  the  Ayrshire  ploughman  become  an 
accomplished  fact. 

Then  let  us  pray,  that  come  it  may, 

As  come  it  will  for  a'  that, 
That  sense  and  worth,  o'er  a'  the  earth, 
May  bear  the  gree,  and  a'  that ; 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

It's  coming  yet  for  a'  that, 
That  man  to  man  the  warld  o'er, 
Shall  brothers  be  for  a'  that. 

On  Thursday,  November  9th,  1899,  for  the  first  time 
since  1879,  arrangements  were  made  for  the  Lord  Mayor's 
procession  to  pass  through  a  part  of  famous  old  Southwark. 
St.  Saviour's  and  St.  George's  made  a  brave  show  to  welcome 
Sir  Alfred  Newton,  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  Sheriffs  William 
Purdie  Treloar  and  Alfred  Henry  Bevan,  all  of  whom  had 
many  business  and  social  ties  in  Soutrnvark,  which  was  by 
no  means  behind  the  City,  either  in  its  decorations  or 
the  heartiness  of  its  welcome.  Tall  Venetian  masts  lined 
the  sidewalks,  and  from  one  to  the  other  devices  of  various 
kinds,  were  suspended,    and    across    the   roads  from    side 
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to  side  ran  chains  of  flowers.  "  Welcome  to  the  Bridge 
Ward  Without,"  was  the  legend  on  one  banner  near 
Southwark  Bridge,  and  on  others  by  St.  George's  Church, 


"SJS  S^t-SjK"^»T^p   ^:~~^f'4'   '^-'   ip   '#  '-f~   '4>.  t:   T   *v   •$'  '"p  rT"  t*  ''r  ™  ™  f   f  55 

"Welcome  to  St.  George  the  Martyr,"  "Ancient  Southwark 
wishes  success  to  the  Ancient  City's  Mayor,"  which  served 
to  remind   one  of  the  ties    of  relationship.       Mr.   Charles 
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Williams,  of  the  Borough,  a  well-tried  public  man,  and  an 
old  Brother  Mason,  had  a  special  greeting  foi  Grand 
Treasurer  Bevan.     All  along  the  route  was  a  dense  mass 

of  enthusiastic  people,  who,  casting  aside  the  'ares  of 
home  and  business  for  a  while,  turned  out  to  give  hearty 
welcome  to  the  Mayoral  party  and  its  attendant  elements. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  state  chariot  at  the  Public  Library 
in  Southwark  Bridge  Road,  it  was  "held  up"  by  a  goodly 
array  of  prominent  burgesses  of  the  ancient  parish,  who, 
as  if  with  a  "view  to  show  authority  as  well  as  dignity," 
were  backed  by  a  corps  of  volunteers  headed  by  the  gallant 
Colonel  Bevington.  Mr.  Langston,  with  pacific  intent, 
opened  the  door  that  Mr.  Henry  Wood,*  Warden  of  the 
Great  Account,  might  present  his  Lordship  with  an  address 
of  welcome,  a  reduced  photographic  copy  of  which  is  given 
on  the  preceding  page. 

His  Lordship's  reply  was  as  follows  : 
Gentlemen, — I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  address  you  have 
been  good  enough  to  present  to  me,  and  for  the  appreciation  you 
express  of  the  corporate  work  done  by  the  City  of  London.  It 
is  an  evidence  of  the  close  connection  existing  between  the  City 
and  Southwark  that  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs  now  passing 
through  your  ancient  parish  should  have  carried  on  their  business 
in  your  midst.  Southwark  is  notably  replete  with  historical 
associations,  and  you  have  wisely  developed  and  encouraged 
amongst  your  parishioners  a  strong  local  interest.  That  these 
feelings  will  grow  and  still  further  extend  municipal  enterprise  to 
the  well  being  of  all  classes  is  my  earnest  wish. 

Then  the  historic  pageant  passed  on,  through  Marshalsea 
Road,  back  over  London  Bridge  and  thence  on  to  West- 
minster. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  present  and  assist  on  this 
occasion,  and  endeavour  to  perform  my  duty  at  a  pleasant 

*  Unfortunately  for  Southwark  and  its  many  benefactions,  this  estimable 
gentleman  died  on  February  9th,  1900. 

N 
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little  social  gathering  afterwards.    What  genial  good  fellows 
Salvatorians  always  are  ! 

The  little  children  were  again  not  forgotten.  South- 
wark  men's  hearts  are  softer  than  their  heads !  Several  well- 
known  tradesmen,  among  them  Mr.  Aubrey  Hyman,  of  the 
High  Street,  and  Messrs.  Ponder  and  Baker,  generously 
placed  their  upper  floors  at  Mr.  Langston's  disposal  ;  a 
stand  also  being  erected  near  the  railway  arch.  Dinners 
and  entertainments  were  provided  for  them  and  the  poor 
of  Christ  Church,  St.  Saviour  and  St.  George,  on  the 
following  Saturday,  thanks  to  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Sheriff 
Bevan.  The  Lord  Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress  sub- 
sequently entertained  about  four  hundred  of  Southwark's 
children  at  the  Mansion  House,  many  of  us,  children  of 
larger  growth,  also  enjoying  the  fun  and  frolic  provided  for 
the  little  ones. 

Thus  far  with  rough  and  all  unable  pen, 
Our  bending  author  hath  pursued  the  story  ; 
In  little  room  confining  mighty  men, 
Mangling  by  starts  the  full  course  of  their  glory, 
Which  oft  our  stage  hath  shown,  and,  for  their  sake, 
In  your  fair  minds  let  this  acceptance  take. 


A     PARLIAMKNTAKY 
CAUSERIE. 

The  ship  oi  State  !  above  her  skies  are  blue, 

But  still  she  rocks  a  little  it  is  true, 

Ami  there  are  passengers  whose  laces  white 
Show  they  don't  feel  as  happy  as  they  might  ; 
Yet  on  the  whole  her  crew  are  quite  content, 
Since  its  wild  fury  the  typhoon  has  spent, 
And  willing,  if  her  pilot  thinks  it  best, 
To  head  a  little  nearer  south  by  west. 
And  this  they  feel  :   the  ship  came  too  near  wreck 
In  a  long  quarrel  for  the  quarter-deck. 

IT  is  not  my  intention  to 
enter  into  the  very  vexed 
question  of  party  politics. 
Government  had  its  origin 
in  the  social  instincts  of 
mankind,  and  Politics  is 
that  branch  of  ethics  which 
has  for  its  subject  the 
proper  mode  of  governing 
a  state,  so  as  to  secure, 
according  to  our  modern 
definition,  the  greatest  good, 
for  the  greatest  number. 
Plato  and  Aristotle  dis- 
tinguished governments  as  true  or  pure  when  power  was 
given  or  used  for  the  good  of  the  subject.     It,  therefore, 

Note. — In  the  compilation  of  this  chapter  you  will  discover  that  I  have 
had  a  bad  attack  of  two  out  of  three  of  Dagonet's  modern  plagues,  viz., 
cacoethes  loquendi  and  scribendi.  I  can  guarantee  that  the  reader  shall  be 
"  immune"  from  these,  but  he  will  be  in  great  danger  from  cacoethes  carpendi. 

N  2 
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follows  that  that  Government  is  best  which  secures  to  the 
governed  the  fullest  degree  of  liberty,  of  peace,  of  security, 
and  of  happiness.  For  this  ideal  state  man  has  striven 
through  every  generation  since  the  birth  of  intellectual  life 
upon  the  planet ;  and  has  approximated  to  it  in  the 
ratio  of  his  increase  in  experience  and  knowledge. 

The   great    national    Council    of  England    in    Anglo- 
Saxon  times  was  the  Witenagemot,  the  foundation  of  popu- 
lar representation,  the  meeting  of  counsellors,  by  which  the 
king  was  supposed  to  be  guided  in  all  his  main  acts  of 
government.     "  Every  freeman  had  a  right  to  appear,  and, 
if  not  strictly  to  vote,  which  is  a  later  refinement,  at  least  to 
clash  his  arms,  and  shout  yea  or  nay."  It  had,  too,  an  elective 
power  over  the  monarchy.       It  was  composed   of  bishops, 
territorial  magnates,  the  ealdormen  of  shires,  and  a  number 
of  the  king's  thanes  and  dependents.     Each  kingdom  had 
its  own  council  before  the  union  of  the  several  kingdoms 
in  827,  when  there  was  one  for  the  whole  country.     This 
met  at  irregular  intervals,  made  laws,  treaties,  elected   the 
king — and  deposed  one,  Ethelred    II. — appointed  bishops, 
levied  taxes,  and  formed  a  supreme  court  of  justice.    Alfred 
though  in  the  right  line  of  succession,  ascended  the  throne 
by  the  choice  of  his  liegemen.     After  the  Norman  Conquest 
it  was    not    until    the     Barons    had  met    King    John    at 
Runnymede,  and  extorted  from  him  his  assent  to  Magna 
Charta,    that   this    form    of  government    was    again    re- 
organised, and  under  the  influence  of  feudal  ideas  the  Great 
Council  of  the  realm  became  the  High  Court  of  Parliament. 
At  first  the  king  claimed  to  exercise  a  measure  of  arbitrary 
discretion   in   issuing   his  writs  of  summons  to  Parliament, 
but   before   the  end   of  the   13th  century  it  was  definitely 
settled    that    Parliament    should    always    consist   of    duly 
qualified  representatives  of  the  three  estates  of  the  realm — 
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the  Clergy,  the  Lords  and  tht  Commons.     H  was  due  to 
the  genius  of  Simon  de  Montfort*  that  the  representor 

System  was  introduced  into  (he  great  Council  Oi  the  Nation, 

and   t he   Parliament   summoned   by  him  in  January,  [2651 
may  be  rightly  regarded  as  the  first  meeting  of  the  Ho 
of  Commons.     With  many  modifications  the  representative 
principle  has  been  widened  and  broadened,  the  all-important 
change  being  in  the  importation  of  the  popular  vote. 

The  Cabinet  Council  seems  to  be  a  lineal  descendant 
of  Alfred's  advisory  Council.  It  exists  by  custom  :  "  the 
result  of  time,  experience,  and,  in  part,  accident." 

The  creation  of  peers  by  patent,  some  hereditary  and 
some  for  life,  was,  according  to  Freeman,  a  device  of 
Richard  II.  to  reassert  the  King's  power  of  free  summons. 
These  patent  peerages  were,  until  the  time  of  the  Tudors, 
recorded  in  the  rolls  of  Parliament  as  granted  by  "consent 
of  the  lords  in  the  presence  of  the  three  estates  of  Parlia- 
ment." Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the 
lords  themselves  laid  down  the  law  that  the  King's  writ  of 
summons  "  ennobled  the  blood  and  conveyed  an  inheritable 
peerage.  The  bishops,  priors,  and  abbots  sat  in  virtue  of 
their  office,  and  the  judges  were  for  a  time  summoned  by 
writ  as  advisers  or  assistants,  but  without  the  right  of 
voting."  Among  other  changes  ushered  "in  by  the  Reforma- 
tion, was  that  in  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
a  permanent  majority  of  which  had  hitherto  been  the  clergy. 
With  the  abolition  of  the  monasteries,  the  abbots  and  priors 

*  The  Parliament  summoned  by  Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  on 
January  20th,  1265,  forms  a  memorable  epoch  in  constitutional  history. 
Besides  the  barons  of  his  own  party  and  several  ecclesiastics,  "he  ordered 
returns  to  be  made  of  two  knights  from  each  shire,  and  what  is  still  more 
remarkable,  of  two  representatives  of  each  borough,  an  order  of  men  which  in 
former  ages  had  always  been  regarded  as  too  mean  to  enjoy  a  place  in  the 
National  Councils."— Hume. 
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disappeared,  and  the  spiritual  lords  of  Parliament  were 
reduced  to  twenty-five  bishops,  who  were,  however,  deprived 
of  their  seats  in  the  Upper  House  by  an  Act  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  to  which    Charles  I.  gave  his  assent  in  1642." 

On  January  3rd,  1642,  Herbert,  the  Attorney-General, 
in  the  House  of  Peers,  impeached,  on  behalf  of  the  King, 
Lord  Kimbolton,  Hollis,  Sir  Arthur  Hazlrigg,  Hampden, 
Pimm,  and  Strode  for  high  treason.  The  next  day  the 
King  himself,  with  an  armed  band,  went  to  the  House  and 
demanded  that  these  men  should  be  given  up  for  trial. 
The  cry  of  "  Privilege !  Privilege !  "  was  raised,  and, 
returning  from  a  visit  to  the  Guildhall  on  the  following  day, 
a  paper  was  thrown  into  his  coach,  on  which  was  written, 
"  To  your  tents,  O  Israel ! "  the  words  employed  by  the 
mutinous  Israelites  when  they  abandoned  Rehoboam,  and 
stoned  Adoniram,  his  collector  of  taxes.  Then  the  Commons 
took  up  the  sword  to  guard  their  privileges  and  power. 
When,  as  Hume  says,  two  names  so  sacred  in  the  English 
Constitution  were  placed  in  opposition,  no  wonder  that  the 
people  were  divided  in  their  choice,  and  agitated  by  the 
most  violent  animosities  and  factions.  The  City  of  London 
and  most  of  the  great  Corporations  took  sides  with  the 
Parliament,  and  the  Civil  War  followed. 

Charles  was  tried  at  Westminster  Hall,  and  con- 
demned to  death.  Appeals  against  the  sentence  were 
vain.  "  I  go,"  said  the  King  to  Bishop  Juxon,  "  from  a 
corruptible  to  an  incorruptible  crown,  where  no  disturbance 
can  have  place."  On  January  30th,  1649,  at  Whitehall,  by 
one  stroke  of  the  axe  his  head  was  severed  from  his  body. 

During  the  Puritan  Commonwealth,  the  House  of 
Peers  had  a  strange  eventful  history.  The  Rump  of  the 
Long  Parliament  declared  by  resolution,  on  the  4th  of 
January,  1648,  "that  the  people  are  under  God,  the  origin 
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<>f  all  just  power,"  and  after  the  execution  of  Charle  [., 
the  Commons  declared  by  a  resolution,  withoul  a  division, 
41  that  the  1  louse  of  Peers  in  Parliament  is  useless  and  dan- 
gerous and  ought  to  be  abolished,"  and  abolished  it  was!* 

On   April  20th,    1653,  Cromwell,t  displeased    al   the 
Parliament,  went  down  to  enforce  its  dissolution.     I  [arrison 

said  it  was  unwise,  and  begged  Cromwell  to  consider,  but 
without  avail.  When  the  question  was  ready  to  be  put,  he- 
said  again  to  Harrison,  "  This  is  the  time  :  I  must  do  it." 
And,  suddenly  starting  up,  he  loaded  the  Parliament  with 
the  vilest  reproaches,  for  their  tyranny,  ambition,  oppression 
and  robbery  of  the  public.  Then  stamping  with  his  foot, 
which  was  a  signal  for  the  soldiers  to  enter,  "  For  shame," 
said  he  to  the  Parliament,  "  get  you  gone  ;  give  place  to 
honester  men  ;  to  those  who  will  more  faithfully  discharge 
their  trust.  You  are  no  longer  a  Parliament :  I  tell  you, 
you  are  no  longer  a  Parliament.  The  Lord  has  done  with 
you  :  he  has  chosen  other  instruments  for  carrying  on  his 
work."  Sir  Harry  Vane  protesting,  he  cried  with  a  bud 
voice,  *  The  Lord  deliver  me  from  Sir  Harry  Vane  !"  To 
another,  "  Thou  art  an  adulterer."     To  a  third,  "  Thou  art 

*  See  "The  House  of  Lords,"  by  W.  Kinnaird  Rose,  in  "Current 
Problems,"  Liberal  Publication  Department,  42  Parliament  Street. 

t  Oliver  Cromwell  was  a  descendant  of  Sir  Thomas  Mirfin,  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  in  1518.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1628  sat  for 
Huntingdon,  in  the  stormy  third  Parliament  of  Charles  I.  His  Protectorate 
was  a  continual  conflict  with  Royalist  risings  on  the  one  hand  and  Republican 
resistance  on  the  other.  It  was  his  earnest  aim  to  enlist  ability,  without 
distinction  of  party,  and  youths  of  promise  from  the  Universities,  to  the 
service  of  the  State.  Under  him  the  Commonwealth  became  the  guardian  of 
Protestant  Europe.  He  protected  the  Waldenses  against  their  persecutors, 
employing  the  mighty  pen  of  Milton  in  this  service.  The  victories  gained  by 
Blake  over  the  Spaniards  brought  him  both  glory  and  treasure.  Pie  fostered 
and  extended  British  commerce,  and  his  boast  was  that  he  would  make  the 
name  of  Englishman  as  respected  as  that  of  Roman  was,  and  he  succeeded. 
"A  larger  soul,  I  think,  hath  seldom  dwelt  in  a  house  of  clay  than  his  was." 
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a  drunkard  and  a  glutton,"  "and  thou  an  extortioner,"  to  a 
fourth.  He  commanded  a  soldier  to  seize  the  mace.  "What 
shall  we  do  with  this  bauble  ?  Here,  take  it  away.  It  is 
you,"  said  he,  addressing  himself  to  the  House,  "  that  have 
forced  this  upon  me.  I  have  sought  the  Lord  night  and 
day,  that  he  would  rather  slay  me  than  put  me  upon  this 
work."     The  soldiers  cleared  the  House. 

Cromwell  endeavoured  to  establish  something  which 
might  bear  the  face  of  a  commonwealth  ;  and  without  any 
more  ceremony,  by  the  advice  of  his  council  of  officers,  he  sent 
summonses  to  128  persons  of  different  towns  and  counties 
of  England,  to  five  of  Scotland,  to  six  of  Ireland.  He 
pretended,  by  his  sole  act  and  deed,  to  devolve  upon  these 
the  whole  authority  of  the  state.  This  legislative  power 
they  were  to  exercise  during  fifteen  months,  and  they  were 
afterwards  to  choose  the  same  number  of  persons  as 
their  successors.  In  this  assembly,  which  voted  itself  a 
Parliament  (July  4),  were  gentlemen,  fifth  monarchy  men, 
anabaptists,  and  independents.  They  began  by  seeking 
God  in  prayer.  They  contemplated  some  extraordinary 
schemes  of  legislation,  but  had  not  leisure  to  finish  any, 
except  that  which  established  the  legal  solemnisation  of 
marriage  by  the  civil  magistrate  alone.  Among  the  fanatics 
of  the  House  there  was  an  active  member,  much  noted  for  his 
long  prayers,  sermons,  and  harangues.  He  was  a  leather- 
seller  and  M.P.  for  the  City  of  London  :  his  name,  Praise- 
God  Barebone.  This  ridiculous  man  struck  the  fancy  of 
the  people,  and  they  commonly  affixed  to  this  assembly 
the  appellation  of  the  "  Barebone's  Parliament."  In  1656, 
Cromwell  summoned  another  Parliament,  which  presented 
him  with  "a  humble  petition  and  advice,"  praying  him 
among  other  things,  for  the  future,  to  call  a  Parliament 
consisting  of  two  Houses — the  "  Other  House  "  to  consist 
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of  not  more  than  seventy,  no/  less  than  forty  membei 
nominated  by  the  Protector,  and  approved  by  the  I  Ion, col 

Commons— this  latter  part  was  subsequently  withdrawn.* 

All  bills, passed  by  Parliament,  required  the  Protector's 
consent,  "except  that  'if  he  should  not  give  his  consenl 
within  twenty  days  after  presentation,  or  give  satisfaction 
to  Parliament  within  the  time  limited,  then  upon  the  de- 
claration of  Parliament,  that  the  Lord  Protector  hath  not 
consented,  nor  given  satisfaction,'  such  hills  became  law, 
provided  they  contained  nothing  contrary  to  the  terms  of 
the  4  Instrument  of  Government,'  under  which  the  Protec- 
torate was  established."  Cromwell  did  not  find  government 
with  a  single  chamber  a  success,  and  accordingly  he  dis- 
missed the  Parliament  and  governed  arbitrarily  for  two  years. 
Speaking  of  a  single  chamber  legislature,  he  afterwards,  out 
of  bitter  experience  said  :  "  I  did  tell  you  that  I  would  not 
undertake  such  a  government  as  this,  unless  there  might  be 
some  other  persons  that  might  interpose  between  me  and 
the  House  of  Commons,  who  had  the  power  to  prevent 
tumultuary    and    popular    spirits." 

Parliament  met  on  January  20th  (1657-8)  for  the  first 
time  since  1648-9,  as  two  Houses,  but  it  only  lasted  fourteen 
days,  quarrels  taking  place  as  to  whether  the  "  Other 
House  "  should  really  be  called  the  House  of  Lords.  As 
Macaulay  says,  "  the  multitude  which  felt  respect  and  fond- 
ness for  the  great  historic  names  of  the  land,  laughed 
without  restraint  at  a  House  of  Lords  in  which  lucky 
dairymen  and  shoemakers  were  seated,  to  which  few  of  the 
old  nobles  were  invited,  and  from  which  all  those  nobles 
who  were  invited  turned  disdainfully  away."  Cromwell, 
in  anger,  dissolved  the  Parliament,  and  on  the  3rd  day  of 
September  following  he  died. 

*  "  Historic  Facts  and  Current  Problems." 
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When  the  "  potent  hand  was  removed  which  had  con- 
ducted the  Government,"  the  unwieldly  and  ill-jointed 
fabric  began  to  dissolve.  Richard  Cromwell,  the  eldest  son 
of  Oliver,  succeeded  his  father.  He  was  an  amiable  man 
and  a  good  sportsman,  but  he  lacked  both  resolution  and 
penetration,  and  was  totally  incapable  of  sustaining  his 
father's  burden,  and  keeping  in  check  the  forces  of  anarchy, 
both  parliamentary  and  military,  which  broke  loose.  He 
summoned  a  Parliament,  but  quarrels  took  place,  and 
he  dissolved  it,  and  the  re-modelled  House  of  Lords 
disappeared  for  ever  from  the  political  scene  ;  so  also 
disappeared  Richard  Cromwell." 

After  the  Restoration,  viz.,  in  1661,  the  bodies  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  his  son-in-law,  Henry  Ireton,  and  John 
Bradshaw,  who  was  president  at  the  trial  and  sentence  of 
death  on  King  Charles  I.,  were,  by  a  vote  of  the 
House  of  Commons  (passed  on  the  8th  December, 
1660),  taken  out  of  their  graves,  and  on  Monday, 
January  22nd,  1661,  the  bodies  were  drawn  in  two 
carts  from  Westminster  Abbey  to  the  Red  Lion  Inn  in 
Holborn.  On  the  anniversary  of  King  Charles'  death 
(30th  January,  1661),  all  the  three  bodies  were  conveyed 
upon  sledges  to  Tyburn,  and  there  hanged  at  the  several 
angles  of  the  gallows  until  sunset.  They  were  then  cut 
down,  beheaded,  the  trunks  thrown  into  a  deep  pit  under 
the  gallows,  and  the  heads  spiked  upon  oak  poles  set  or 
fixed  upon  the  top  of  Westminster  Hall.  There  was  one 
thing  this  foolish  vengeance  could  not  do — that  was  to 
remove  Cromwell's  name  from  the  list  of  the  great  and 
strong  men  of  the  world. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  Mr.  Wilkinson,  M.P. 
for  Lambeth  (1852J,  came  into  possession,  on  the  death  of 
his  father,   Dr.  Wilkinson,  of  Peckham,  of  the  embalmed 
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head  of  ( )romwell.  Sir  James  Alexander,  K.(  '.L.S.,  F.R.S.E., 
gave  a  graphic  accounl  of  this  historic  fact  before  the 
Glasgow  Archaeological  Society.* 


When  Charles  II.  returned  to  Whitehall  from  what  he 
gaily  called  his  travels,  "  the  restoration,  was  a  restoration  of 
Parliament,  even  more  than  a  restoration  of  the  King." 
The  Convention  Parliament  met  in  April  1660,  and  the 
House  of  Lords  assembled  with  all  its  constitutional 
privileges  intact,  as  if  nothing  had  happened  between  the 
swearing  in  of  the  Long  Parliament  and  then.  Even  the 
peers,  created  by  Charles  I.  during  the  Civil  War,  when  he 
was  no  longer  de  facto  King,  and  by  Charles  II.  during  his 
exile,  were  received  into  the  arcana  of  hereditary  legislators. 

In  1673  the  "  Test  Act"  was  passed,  and  in  1678,  the 
"  Parliamentary  Test  Act "  was  imposed.  By  this  Bill  no 
peer  or  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  could  sit  or  vote 

*  On  the  right  hand  is  shown  Oliver  Cromwell's  mask  previous  to 
embalming.  The  head  on  the  left  hand  is  that  which  was  spiked  on  West- 
minster Hall,  blown  down,  and  secreted  by  a  sentinel.  He  died,  and  his 
wife  sold  it  to  a  Mr.  Russell,  of  Cambridgeshire.  Later  it  came  into  the 
possession  of  Samuel  Russell,  of  Keppel-street,  Southwark,  who  sold  it  to  a 
Mr.  Cox.  Subsequently  a  syndicate  of  three  bought  it  and  exhibited  it  in 
Bond-street  for  a  crown  a  head.  The  survivor  of  these  sold  it  to  Dr. 
Wilkinson.  In  1879  it  was  in  the  possession  of  W.  Atkinson,  Esq.,  of  Short- 
lands,  Kent,  with  authentic  documents. — George  Hill. 
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without  making  a  declaration  repudiating  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation,  the  adoration  of  the  Virgin,  and  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  Thus  were  Roman  Catholics  ex- 
cluded from  both  Houses,  till  the  repeal  of  the  Act  in  the 
reign  of  George  IV.  Before  the  dissolution  of  this  Parlia- 
ment, May  27th,  1679,  the  "Habeas  Corpus  Act"  was 
carried,  the  King  reluctantly  consenting. 

By  the  Revolution  of  1688,  the  struggle  between  King 
and  people  which  had  lasted  since  the  reign  of  John  ended, 
and  the  divine  right  of  kings  was  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  an 
effete  superstition,  and  the  indefeasible  right  of  the  people 
to  govern  themselves  was  recognised.  In  1689,  James  II. 
absconded,  and  William  and  Mary  reigned.  The  "  Bill  of 
Rights  "  was  passed,  and  among  the  very  important  reforms 
produced  by  this  Revolution  was  the  full  establishment  of 
unlicensed  printing. 

All  this  time  the  desire  for  popular  representation  was 
not  dead  but  only  sleeping.  In  1745,  Sir  F.  Dashwood 
moved  an  amendment  to  the  Address,  claiming  for  the 
people  the  right  to  be  "  freely  and  fairly  represented." 

Major  John  Cartwright  (brother  of  Edmund,  the 
inventor  of  the  power  loom),  the  "  Father  of  Reform,"  as  he 
was  called,  in  1775  advocated  annual  parliaments,  vote  by 
ballot,  and  manhood  suffrage.  He  was  opposed  by  Pitt 
the  elder,  who  in  1774  and  1776  had  spoken  of  the 
boroughs  as  the  "  rotten  parts  of  the  Constitution."  In 
1776,  Lord  Chatham  took  up  the  cause  of  reform,  and 
Wilkes  proposed  an  excellent  scheme  of  redistribution. 
In  1780,  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  plan  for  annual 
parliaments,  universal  suffrage,  and  equal  electoral  districts 
met  with  no  support,  and  in  the  same  year  Charles  James 
Fox  declared  in  favour  of  the  Six  Points,  subsequently 
incorporated  in  the  "  People's  Charter." 
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Pitt  the  younger,  in  1782,  commenced  his  advocacy  of 
reform,  and,  when  Premier  in  1785,  he  prepared  a  Reform 
Bill,  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  compensate  owners  of 

rotten    boroughs,   but    lie    failed    to    secure   any   measure   <-| 

reform. 

The  cause  of  progress  was  next  taken  up  by  Mr.  I  iivy, 
who  boldly  and  truthfully  declared  that  more  than  half  of 
the  House  of  Commons  (306)  were  returned  by  160 
persons  !  In  1 819,  Lord  John  Russell  began  the  advocacy 
of  the  legislation  with  which  his  name  is  imperishably 
associated.  The  support  he  received  was  very  weak.  His 
first  motion  on  the  subject  was  proposed  in  1820,  and  in 
1830  he  accepted  office  under  Lord  Grey. 

After  the  accession  of  William  IV.,  the  new  Parliament 
assembled  in  October,  1830.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
said  :  "  I  have  never  read  or  heard  of  any  measure  up  to 
the  present  moment  which  could  in  any  degree  satisfy  my 
mind  that  the  state  of  the  representation  could  be  improved 
or  rendered  more  satisfactory  to  the  country  at  large  than 
at  the  present  moment,"  and,  so  far  from  bringing  forward 
any  measure  of  that  nature,  he  added  :  "  I  shall  always  feel 
it  my  duty  to  resist  such  a  measure  when  proposed  by 
others."  Such  a  declaration  as  this  made  the  Ministry 
"  not  only  unpopular  but  absolutely  odious,"  and  it  was 
driven  from  power  by  an  adverse  vote  on  the  Civil  List. 

It  was  succeeded  by  an  Administration  under  Earl 
Grey,  having  in  the  Cabinet  such  able  men  as  Brougham, 
Lansdowne,  Melbourne,  Palmerston  and  Graham.  Earl 
Grey  and  Lord  John  Russell  publicly  pledged  themselves 
to  the  Reform  Bill,  "  the  whole  Bill,  and  nothing  but  the 
Bill." 

A  powerful  state  party  opposed  the  Bill  "  regarding  it 
as  an  attack  upon  their  private  property — for  it  was  notorious 
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that  estates  commanding  the  nomination  of  a  member  of 
Parliament  fetched  a  price  very  far  above  their  intrinsic 
value." 

The  monstrous  state  of  the  representation  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  there  were  three  boroughs  each  containing 
only  one  ^10  householder.  One  of  the  boroughs  only  paid 
in  assessed  taxes  £3  9s.,  another  £16  8s.  9d.,  a  third 
£40  17s.  id. ;  whilst  Lambeth  paid  £108, 841  and  Greenwich 
^"21,341,  both  of  them  being  unrepresented. 

The  scene  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  1st  of 
March,  1 831,  will  be  an  ever  memorable  one.  "The  House 
was  full  when  Lord  John  Russell  entered,  amidst  loud 
cheering.  He  expounded  his  scheme,  and  was  listened  to 
with  unabated  eagerness  as  he  explained  a  Bill  that  pro- 
posed to  add  half  a  million  to  the  electoral  roll,  to 
disfranchise  168  members  then  sitting  in  the  House,  and 
to  destroy  the  patronage,  if  not  to  take  away  the  pelf  of 
many  of  the  aristocracy."  An  excited  debate  continued  for 
several  days.  On  the  21st  March  the  second  reading  was 
carried  by  302  to  301,  and  thus  the  Bill  was  virtually  lost. 
The  Ministers  resolved  on  a  Dissolution.  "  Their  interview 
with  the  King  was  a  remarkable  one.  As  they  unfolded 
the  arrangements  that  had  been  made  his  Majesty  was 
filled  with  surprise  and  moved  by  anger.  Everything  had 
been  prepared,  without  the  King's  cognisance,  for  him  to 
go  down  that  afternoon  to  dissolve  Parliament,"  and  it 
was  dissolved. 

The  political  unions  became  more  active  than  ever. 
"  Men  marched  about  the  streets  with  a  military  step  and 
a  defiant  mien  that  terrified  other  than  timid  people." 
Intense  earnestness  was  on  every  face,  and  a  long,  loud, 
sustained  cry  for  reform  went  up. 

"  It  is  difficult,"  writes  Mr.  George  Hill,  "  to  recall  the 
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scenes  enacted  during  that  tempestuous  time  in  England 
without  being  moved  by  strong  emotion,  for  the  old  ship 
was  surrounded  with  breakers.  Nor  can  we  sufficiently 
admire  the  patriotism  and  the  courage  oi  those  men  who 
guided  her  free  from  the  rocks  of  revolution." 

The  French  Revolution  of  [830,  which  deposed  Charli 
X.  and  placed  Louis  Phillipe  in  power,  was  fresh  in  the 
minds  o(  men.  There  was  a  painful  suspense,  a  period  like 
that  which,  you  have  noticed,  precedes  a  thunderstorm, 
when  every  breath  is  hushed  and  every  dried  leaf  as  it  falls 
through  the  boughs  is  heard  tinkling,  tinkling  down  through 
the  branches,  so  men  waited  fearing  that  the  pent-up  storm 
of  human  passion  should  burst  in  all  its  mad  fur)-,  and  the 
streets  of  London  be  red  with  the  blood  of  its  citizens  shed 
in  the  magnificient  cause  of  freedom  and  justice. 
It  is  not  to  be  thought  of  that  the  flood 

Of  British  freedom  which  to  the  open  sea, 
Of  the  world's  praise  from  dark  antiquity 
Hath  flowed  with  pomp  of  waters  unwithstood, 
Roused  though  it  be  full  often  to  a  mood 

Which  spurns  the  check  of  salutary  bands, 
That  this  most  famous  stream  in  bogs  and  sands 
Should  perish  !  and  to  evil  and  to  good 
Be  lost  for  ever.     In  our  halls  is  hung 

Armoury  of  the  invincible  knights  of  old. 
We  must  be  free  or  die,  who  speak  the  tongue 

That  Shakespeare  spake ;  the  faith  and  morals  hold 
Which  Milton  held. 
In  a  speech  at  Taunton,  12th  October,  1831,  the 
Rev.  Sydney  Smith  uttered  the  following  humorous 
remarks,  which  made  the  name  of  Dame  Partington  "  a 
household  word"  : — "As  for  the  possibility  of  the  House  of 
Lords  preventing  ere  long  a  reform  of  Parliament,  I  hold 
it  to  be  the  most  absurd  notion  that  ever  entered  into 
human  imagination.     I  do  not  mean  to  be  disrespectful, 
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but  the  attempt  of  the  Lords  to  stop  the  progress  of 
reform  reminds  me  very  forcibly  of  the  great  storm  of 
Sidmouth,  and  of  the  conduct  of  the  excellent  Mrs.  Parting- 
ton on  that  occasion.  In  the  winter  of  1824  there  set  in  a 
great  flood  upon  that  town.  The  tide  rose  to  an  incredible 
height.  The  waves  rushed  in  upon  the  houses,  and  every- 
thing was  threatened  with  destruction.  In  the  midst  of 
this  sublime  and  terrible  storm,  Dame  Partington,  who 
lived  upon  the  beach,  was  seen  at  the  door  of  her  house 
with  mop  and  pattens,  trundling  her  mop,  squeezing  out 
the  sea  water,  and  vigorously  pushing  away  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  The  Atlantic  was  roused.  Mrs.  Partington's 
spirit  was  up  ;  but  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  contest 
was  unequal.  The  Atlantic  Ocean  beat  Mrs.  Partington. 
She  was  excellent  at  a  slop  or  a  puddle,  but  she  should  not 
have  meddled  with  a  tempest.  Gentlemen,  be  at  your 
ease — be  quiet  and  steady.    You  will  beat  Mrs.  Partington." 

The  Reformers  came  back  greatly  reinforced  in  numbers 
and  influence.  Lord  Russell  introduced  his  Bill  again 
with  great  confidence,  and  the  second  reading  was  carried  by 
367  votes  for  and  231  against.  Many  delays  occurred  and 
three  months  after  its  second  introduction  the  Bill  passed 
the  Commons  by  345  to  239.  It  was  rejected  in  the  Lords 
by  199  to  158. 

Incendiary  fires  occurred.  Nottingham  Castle  was  in 
flames,  riots  at  Birmingham  took  place,  and  at  Bristol  "  such 
destruction  of  property  and  loss  of  life  as  to  involve  a  rate 
of  ten  shillings  in  the  pound,  on  the  rentals  of  the  house- 
holders in  that  old  city." 

Parliament  re-assembled  on  the  6th  of  December,  1831, 
and  on  the  12th,  Russell  again  submitted  his  Bill,  It  was 
on  a  Sunday  morning  that  the  second  reading  was  carried 
by  324  votes  against  162. 
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On  March  56th,  1832,  Lord  John  Russell  took  the  Bill 
to  the  Mouse  of  Lords,  where  the  second  reading  was 
carried  by  nine  votes.  It  was  subsequently  defeated  in 
committee.  In  this  emergency  the  Ministry  declared  that 
unless  the  King  would  consent  to  create  new  peers  they 
must  resign.  The  King  <.lu\  refuse,  and  his  Ministers 
relinquished  office;  but  the  Duke  of  Wellington  found 
that  public  opinion  would  not  permit  him  to  carry  on  the 
Government,  and  he  had  reason  to  distrust  even  the  fidelity 
of  the  soldiers,  if  called  upon  to  combat  with  reformers! 

Earl  Grey's  Ministers  were  all  reinstated.  The  King 
yielded  at  discretion  and  gave  permission  in  writing  for  the 
creation  of  sufficient  peers  to  carry  the  Bill.  The  great 
Duke  of  Wellington,  who  had  never  failed  in  any  of  his 
enterprises,  had,  as  was  usual  with  him,  the  practical  good 
sense  and  intuitive  sagacity  to  waive  his  own  predilections 
for  the  good  of  his  country.  It  was  impossible  for  anyone 
who  loved  his  native  land  to  view  the  awful  possibilities 
with  equanimity.  A  large  number  of  peers  absented 
themselves,  and  the  Reform  Bill  passed  into  law,  106 
voting  for,  and  32  against  it. 

"On    June    the  7th,   1832,  after  nearly  a  century   of 
agitation,  the  first  Reform  Act  received  the  Royal  assent 
Thus  terminated   the  severest  political  struggle  that  had 
taken  place  for  many  generations,  and  bonfires  in  token  of 
triumph  and  gladness  blazed  everywhere." 

The  Radical  reformers  were  still  dissatisfied,  but  the 

Whigs  and  Tories  were  unwilling  to  disturb  the  settlement 

of  1832.     The  People's  Charter  was,  however,  put  forth  in 

1848.    Its  Six  Points  were  manhood  suffrage,  equal  electoral 

districts,  vote  by  ballot,  annual  parliaments,  payment  of, 

and  the  abolition  of  the  property  qualification  of  Members 

of  Parliament. 

O 
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The  Chartist  movement  arose  out  of  the  dissappointing 
results  of  the  Reform  Act  of  1832.  The  middle  class  had 
sought  popular  aid  towards  their  own  enfranchisement,  but 
forgot  that  "  one  good  turn  deserves  another."  Among  its 
most  prominent  leaders  were  Feargus  O'Connor,  Ernest 
Jones,  and  Thomas  Cooper,  the  Chartist  poet  and  Christian 
lecturer,  one  of  the  most  lovable  and  kindliest  of  men  it  has 
ever  been  my  good  fortune  to  know.  Some  were  for  moral 
force,  but  by  far  the  largest  declared  for  coercive  and  violent 
measures.  The  greatest  demonstration  of  the  movement 
in  London,  took  place  on  Kennington  Common,  some 
50,000  people  meeting  there  on  April  10th,  1848.  Military 
precautions  were  taken  by  Wellington  and  about  1 50,000 
special  constables,  including  Louis  Napoleon,  were  sworn 
in,  but  there  was  no  serious  conflict  with  the  authorities. 
Apart  from  its  political  side,  the  essence  of  Chartism  was 
economic  and  social.  In  other  words  it  was  a  "  knife  and 
fork  "  question.  With  the  reviving  trade  and  the  increasing 
prosperity  of  the  country,  the  spirit  of  discontent  died  out. 

In  1852  Lord  John  Russell  re-opened  the  question 
of  reform.  Successive  Governments  continued  to  bring  in 
abortive  schemes,  until  at  last,  in  1867,  Lord  Derby  and 
Mr.  Disraeli  succeeded  in  passing  the  Act  extending  to  the 
boroughs  the  household  and  lodger  franchises.  In  1884, 
Mr.  Gladstone  proposed  to  assimilate  the  franchise  in 
counties  to  that  which  had  been  given  to  the  boroughs. 
Objection  to  this  was  taken  by  the  Lords,  which  led  to 
considerable  agitation.  The  Bill  was  re-introduced  in  an 
Autumn  Session,  and  the  question  at  issue  between  the 
two  Houses  was  settled  by  a  very  remarkable  act  of  com- 
promise. The  Government  agreed  not  only  to  communicate 
their  plan  of  re-distribution  to  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition, 
but  to  settle  the  details    by  mutual   arrangement.     Lord 
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Salisbury  and  Sir  Stafford  Nbrthcote  attended  meeting 
the  Cabinet  and  conferred  with  .Ministers  for  that  purp 
The  results  of  this  conference  were  embodied  in  a  scries 
o(  Bills  which  were  passed  into  law  before  the  General 
Election  of  [885. 

By  the  Acts  extending  toleration  to  Roman  Catholics 
(1829),  Jews  (1858),  and  Secularists,  through  Mr. 
Bradlaugh,  under  the  Oaths'  Act,  of  1888,  new  elements 
have  been  introduced  into  Parliamentary  life,  and  new 
questions  have  arisen  for  legislative  treatment.  Succes- 
sive Reform  Acts  have  widened  the  democratic  basis  of 
the  House  of  Commons;  the  Act  of  1832  gave  power 
into  the  hands  of  the  middle  classes  ;  the  Acts  of  1867  and 
1884,  by  admitting  all  householders  and  ;£io  lodgers  to  the 
franchise,  have  given  a  preponderance  of  voting  power  to 
the  working  classes. 

The  functions  of  Parliament  have  been  rendered  more 
important  and  difficult  by  the  political  changes  of  the  last 
two  hundred  years.  Down  to  1707  Scotland  had  an  in- 
dependent Parliament  ;  the  three  estates  of  that  kingdom 
sat  together  in  one  house,  and  the  conduct  of  business  was 
for  the  most  part  left  to  a  smaller  body,  called  Lords  of  the 
Articles.  At  the  Union,  the  Scottish  Parliament  ceased  to 
exist.  The  Irish  Parliament  was  an  assembly  of  a  more  or 
less  provincial  character,  sitting  in  two  houses.  Its  legis- 
lative independence  was  conceded,  under  pressure,  in  1782, 
but  it  never  obtained  effective  control  over  the  executive. 
By  the  Act  of  Union  the  Irish  Parliament  was  taken  away, 
and  the  English  Parliament  became  the  Parliament  of  the 
United   Kingdom,  its  first  meeting  being  held  in  1801. 

With  the  advance  of  democracy,  the  sphere  of  legis- 
lation has  been  extended  ;  large  schemes  for  promoting 
education,  sanitary  reform,  for  regulating  mines,  factories, 

O  2 
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and  shipping,  and  for  the  creation  of  new  executive  de- 
partments and  local  authorities  are  brought  forward  by  all 
political  parties. 

Southwark  has  been  a  Parliamentary  Borough  since 
1295,  with  the  right  of  returning  two  members  to  the  great 
Council  of  the  nation. 

In  the  23rd  year  of  Edward  I.,  Richard  le  Clerk  de 
Suwerk,  and  Dymock,  are  the  first  names  recorded  as 
representing  the  Borough  at  York. 

A  stone,  rescued  by  Mr.  George  Corner  in  April,  1833, 
was  found  near  the  site  of  St.  Margaret's  Church,  with  an 
inscription,  says  Mr.  Rendle,  of  Alan  Ferthing,  a  burgher  of 
Southwark  who  represented  this  Borough  in  the  12th, 
20th  and  22nd  Edward  III. 

In  the  50th  year  of  Edward  III.,  Thomas  Croydon 
and  Henry  Bailey,  hosteller  of  "Ye  Olde  Tabarde  Inn," 
were  returned  to  the  Parliament  held  at  Westminster. 
Chaucer  has  left  us  a  portrait  of  Bailey,  "  sketched  in  the 
glowing  colours  of  his  style." 

Gret  chere  made  oure  hoste  everich  on, 
And  to  the  souper  sette  he  us  anon  ; 
And  served  us  with  vitaille  of  the  beste, 
Strong  was  the  win,  and  wel  to  drinke  us  leste. 
A  semely  man  our  hoste  was  with  alle 
For  to  han  ben  a  marshal  in  an  halle, 
A  large  man  he  was  with  eyen  stepe, 
A  fairer  burgeis  is  ther  non  in  Chepe ; 
Bold  of  his  speech,  and  wise,  and  wel  ytaught, 
And  of  manhood  him  lacked  righte  naughte. 
In   1378  (the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 
held  at  Gloucester),  Bailey  was  again  returned,  together  with 
William  Chylderlee. 

Alexander  Fairford,  thirty-eighth  Henry  VI.,  repre- 
sented Southwark  in  the  Parliament  which  met  at  Coventry. 
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He  w.'is  charged  with  forging  certain  deed,  ol  property 
— the  cage  and  gatehouse)  it  is  said— with  one  acre  three 
roods  of  land,  belonging  in  the  time  of  22nd  Richard 
II.  to  the  office  of  "  Earl's  baliff  in  Southwark."  lie  sur- 
rendered the  property  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln;  and  part  of 
it  ultimately  became  the  Flemish  burial  ground,  adjoining 
a  chapel  in  Carter  Lane,  which  was  used  as  an  additional 
cemetery  by  the  parishes  of  St.  Olave  and  St.  John. 
This  ground  has  disappeared  and  forms  part  of  the 
approach  to  London   Bridge  Railway  Station. 

Thomas  Bulle,  yeoman  of  the  crown,  one  of  "  the  king's 
moste  honourable  garde,"  churchwarden  of  St.  Margaret's, 
was  member  for  Southwark  in  151 1,  1521  and  1536,  and  in 
the  records  for  1542  I  find  that  Robert  Acton  and  Thomas 
Bulle  were  elected  to  serve  in  Parliament  by  the  inhabitants 
paying  scot  and  bearing  lot  in  the  Borough. 

In  the  5th,  13th,  and  28th  of  Elizabeth,  Thomas 
Cure,  Sadler  to  King  Edward  VI.,  Queen  Mary  and 
Elizabeth,  a  local  magnate  of  the  highest  class,  and 
warden  of  St.  Saviour's,  was  member  for  the  Borough. 

In  the  members  for  Southwark,  35th  of  Elizabeth,  I 
find  the  name  of  Henry  Browker,  a  contemporary  of 
Thomas  Cure.  In  those  days  writing  was  not  so  good  as 
in  mine,  and  I  find  several  mistakes  in  the  records  with 
regard  to  Christian  names,  so  that  most  probably  he  was 
the  Hugh  Browker  who  in  1607  gave  to  the  wardens  of 
St.  Saviour's  a  yearly  rent  charge  of  ,£10,  for  the  use,  in 
equal  sums,  of  the  Grammar  School  and  the  poor  re- 
spectively. The  present  share  of  this  gift  belonging  to 
the  wardens  is  £173  18s.  3d.  new  Consols. 

In  the  39th  of  Elizabeth,  Edmond  Bowyer,  a  Camber- 
well  man,  represented  the  Borough.  He  was  sheriff  of 
Surrey  and  Sussex  (the -two  offices  in  1600  being  blended). 
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Knighted  by  King  James  I.  at  the  Charterhouse,  May  I  ith, 
1603,  ne  became  Member  of  Parliament  for  Surrey  the  same 
year.  He  was  one  of  the  witnesses  of  the  deed  of  founda- 
tion of  Dulwich  College,  and  he  and  his  descendants  pos- 
sessed the  Manor  of  Camberwell,  Fryern,  Milkwell,  Cold- 
harbour,  and  the  impropriate  Rectory,  with  the  advowson 
of  the  vicarage. 

In  a  return  made  to  the  "  Lo.  highe  Admyrall  of  Eng- 
land on  the  23rd  Julye,  1588,"  it  appears  that  Edmond 
Bowyer,  supplied  for  the  Queen's  service  "  one  launce,  one 
petronell,  two  corseletts,  and  two  bowes."  His  last  will 
bears  date  July  nth,  1626,  and  in  it  he  desires  to  be  buried 
in  Camberwell  Church,  requesting  his  executors  "  to  erect  a 
tomb  of  alabaster  or  white  marble  and  jet,  as  they  think 
fit,"  over  his  remains  ;  he  also  begs  that  he  may  not  be 
"  bowelled,"  and  that  his  funeral  may  take  place  in  the 
daytime. 

In  1602  Earl  Ellesmere  entertained  Elizabeth  at  Hare- 
field,  and  in  a  note  "  of  all  the  presents  made  to  his  lord- 
ship, to  enable  him  better  to  entertain  Her  Majesty,  occurs 
the  following :  Mr.  Bowier,  of  Camberwell,  salmon  and 
nine  partridges,"  and  the  sum  of  five  shillings  was  pre- 
sented by  his  lordship  to  the  bearer  of  the  same. 

Sir  Edmond  was  one  of  the  Court  of  Records  consti- 
tuted on  the  occasion  of  a  fire  which,  on  the  26th  of  May, 
1676,  burnt  the  Town  Hall  and  other  places  in  Southwark. 
In  1685  Anthony  Bowyer  became  member  with  Sir  Peter 
Daniel.  In  the  Parliament  of  1688  his  name  is  absent,  but 
it  reappears  in  1690,  and  again  in  1695.* 

In  the  1 6th  of  Charles  I.  Edward  Bagshawe  was  one  of 

*  The  Bowyer  family  is  derived  in  the  Visitations  from  John  Bowyer  of 
Chichester,  from  whom,  after  Adam,  I  trace  my  descent.  The  arms  are — Or, 
a  bend  vaire  cotised  Gules.     Crest,  a  wolf  sejant  on  a  ducal  coronet. 
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tlu-  members  <>f  the  Long  Parliament,  which  included 
such  men  as  John  Pyne,  fohn  Hampden,  John  Solder, 
Oliver  Cromwell,  Edward  Hyde,  and  Lord  Falkland.  Just 
before  the  trial  of  Charles  I.  Parliament  was  purged  by 
Colonel  Pride  of  ninety-six  members  displeasing  to  the 
army,  and  the  remnant,  the  "  Rump,"  continued  to  sit  until 
its  members  were  turned  out  by  General  Cromwell,  April 
20th,  1653.  Among  the  members  of  this  "twice  expelled 
and  twice  restored  "  Parliament  who  were  rejected  for  their 
Royalist  proclivities  was  Bagshawe.  It  was  for  this  reason, 
probably,  that  the  burgesses  were  not  summoned  to  send 
representatives  to  the  July  Parliament  of  1653,  for  "  none 
appear  "  is  the  record  for  Southwark. 

"John  White,  Bagshawe's  colleague  in  this  Parliament, 
was  a  good  lawyer  and  one  of  the  best  members  our 
Borough  ever  had,"  writes  Mr.  Rendle.  He  was  appointed 
chairman  of  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
inquire  into  the  scandalous  immoralities  of  the  clergy. 
He  had  to  deal  with  2,000  petitions. 

On  September  3rd,  1654,  Samuel  Highland  and  Robert 
Warcup  are  summoned  for  Southwark.  A  great  many  mem- 
bers had  been  taken  away  from  small  or  decayed  towns  and 
given  to  large  unrepresented  towns,  while  the  counties 
received  members  in  proportion  to  their  population.  Four 
hundred  members  sat  for  England,  thirty  for  Scotland 
and  thirty  for  Ireland,  so  that  the  Parliament  represented 
the  whole  of  the  British  Isles,  and  not  England  and 
Wales  only,  as  previous  Parliaments  had  done. 

For  the  most  part  the  members  belonged  to  the  class 
of  country  gentlemen.  There  were  few  citizens  or  towns- 
men among  them,  for  most  of  the  country  towns  preferred 
to  choose  a  representative  from  one  of  the  county  families. 
Few  members  were  not  owners  of  landed  property.     They 
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were  not,  therefore,  as  a  class,  likely  to  be  revolutionary  ; 
but  to  them  had  come  down  the  obstinate  spirit  of  resist- 
ance to  arbitrary  power  which  had  in  the  middle  ages 
resided  in  the  nobility.  Next  to  the  landed  gentry  stood 
the  lawyers,  who  were  certainly  not  the  men  to  readily  sup- 
port violent  changes  in  the  constitution. 

At  the  Restoration  we  find  the  Borough  repre- 
sented in  the  Merry  Monarch's  first  Parliament  (1660),  by 
two  members,  named  John  Langham  and  Thomas  Blud- 
worth.  It  may  be  only  a  coincidence  that  the  name  of 
Langham  is  associated  with  Southwark  in  the  person  of 
its  late  coroner,  and  his  son  Arthur,  who  often  acted  for 
him,  and  who  is  still  associated  with  the  old  and  much  re- 
spected firm  of  solicitors,  Messrs.  Jones,  Langham  and 
Jones. 

In  17 10  Edmond  Halsey,  on  the  death  of  John 
Cholmley,  contested  the  Burgh,  but  was  declared  "not  duly 
elected,"  whereupon  Sir  George  Mathew  took  his  place  ;  but 
in  1722  he  was  returned  and  sat  in  the  Parliament  of  1727-8, 
when  he  died.  Halsey  was  a  wealthy  local  man,  and  on  his 
daughter's  marriage  with  Lord  Cobham  sold  the  brewery, 
the  source  of  his  wealth,  to  Mr.  Ralph  Thrale,  his  nephew, 
who  became  Sheriff  of  Surrey,  and  on  June  25th,  1741, 
member  for  the  Borough.  He  died  in  1758,  and  Mr. 
Henry  Thrale  succeeded  to  the  brewery  now  belonging  to 
Barclay  Perkins  &  Co.  On  May  10th,  1768,  he  was  re- 
turned for  the  division  with  Sir  Joseph  Mawbey,  and  again 
on  November  29th,  1774,  with  Nathaniel  Polhill.  Mr. 
Thrale  was  a  great  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  other 
eminent  literary  characters  of  that  day.  He  married  Miss 
Hester  Lynch  Salisbury,  better  known  by  the  names  of 
Thrale  and  Piozzi  for  her  ingenious  literary  productions. 
Johnson     seems    to     have     divided     his     time     between 
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Southwark    and    Streatham.      An    engraving    ol    Henry 
Thrale  is  here  shown. 


■ 


On  the  next  page  is  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Henry  Thornton, 
of  Clapham,  the  eminent  philanthropist,  who  repre- 
sented the  Borough  for  33  years  (1782  to  181 5),  having 
for  his  colleague  during  a  portion  of  that  time  (1802  to 
1806),  the   distinguished    Irish  orator    George    Tierney,  a 
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Whig  politician,  one  of  Pitt's  most  persistent  opponents, 
and,  who,  in  1798  fought  a  bloodless  duel  with  him.  His 
speeches  used  to  electrify  the  House  of  Commons. 


In  1784  Sir  Barnard  Turner  was  returned  for  the 
Borough.  He  was  the  gentleman  who  took  an  active 
and  important  part  in  stemming  the  riots  of  1780,  forming 
a  troop  of  volunteer  horse,  at  the  head  of  which  he 
preserved  the  Bank  from  plunder. 

At  the  general  election  in  1796  there  were  three 
candidates  in  the  field  :  Messrs.  Thelusson,  Tierney,  and 
Thornton.       Mr.    Thelusson's    election    was   set    aside   on 
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account  <>f  treating,  and  a  new  writ  issued.     On  the  I 
of  November  the  votes  cast  for  Mr.  Thelusson  were  i. 
and  for  Mr.  Tierney  1,1  [9.    Tierney  thereupon  gave  public 
notice  that   Mr.  Thelusson  was  not  eligible  to  sit  for  this 
place  after  treating  had  been  proved  on  the  former  poll, 
and  on  this  ground  he  petitioned.     The  Committee  of  the 

I  [ouse  1  >t"  (  *  >minons 
affirmed  his  appeal, 
and  Mr.  Tierney  was 
declared  elected. 

Tierney  was  a  great 
friend  of  Charles  Fox, 
and  a  colonel  of  the 
Royal  Southwark  Vol- 
unteers. In  a  broad- 
sheet, published  by 
Gilrayin  1797,  Tierney 
is  represented  as  the 

II  Friend  of  Humanity," 
satirised  by  Canning  a 
short  time  previously 
in  the  "  Anti-Jacobin." 

On  his  becoming 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy  in  1803,  Tierney's  re-election  was 
opposed  by  Sir  Thomas  Turton.  The  poll  lasted  from  the 
8th  to  the  16th  of  June.  Out  of  a  total  poll  of  3,100  Tierney 
received  1,598  votes  and  Turton  1,502. 

The  election  of  1806  took  the  people  by  surprise.  In 
London  the  principal  contests  wrere  in  Westminster  and 
Southwark.  In  the  latter  Borough, SirThomasTurton, the  old 
antagonist  of  Tierney,  drove  him  out  of  the  field.  Tierney 
had  to  contend  with  all  that  violence  of  popular  clamour 
that  had  so  often  on  former  occasions  been  exerted  in  his 
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favour,  and  he  was  scarcely  allowed  to  speak  during  the 
whole  election.  "  Few  people  would  have  believed  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago,  that  the  time  would  have  ever  arrived 
when  Sheridan  and  Tierney  would  be  objected  to  by  their 
electors  as  candidates,  and  would  complain  of  the  violence 
and  clamour  of  the  mob."* 

Sheridan's  unpopularity  was  said  to  have  arisen  chiefly 
from  his  never  having  paid  his  debts.  At  this  time  seats 
were  bought  by  ministers  of  friends  at  a  low  price,  and  sold 
to  aspirants  at  a  high  price  ;  out  of  this  a  fund  was  raised 
to  contest  elections.  Turton  and  Thornton  were  returned. 
In  1807  the  Parliament  was  dissolved,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Turton  was  sharply  opposed  by  Charles  Calvert.  Richard 
Shipley,  of  Carshalton,  was  offered  but  declined  the  poll  on 
the  evening  preceding  the  election.  The  numbers  were, 
Mr.  Thornton  1,824,  Sir  Thomas  Turton  2,152,  Mr.  Calvert 
1634.  At  the  election  in  181 2  Calvert  and  Thornton  were 
returned.  Mr.  Jones  Burdett,  brother  of  Sir  Francis,  was 
put  in  nomination,  but  he  would  not  canvas  or  even  be 
present. 

General  Sir  Robert  Thomas  Wilson,  who  assisted  in 
the  escape  of  Lavalette,  and  was  also  a  strong  advocate  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  British  Colonies,  sat  for 
the  Borough  in  the  Liberal  interest  from  18 18  to  1830. 
Wilson  was  a  notable  character.  Born  in  London  in  1777, 
he  was  educated  at  Westminster  and  Winchester.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  joined  the  15th  Light  Dragoons  and 
saw  some  sharp  service  in  Belgium.  In  1798  he  was 
engaged  in  Ireland  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  ;  he 
served  in  the  unfortunate  campaign  of  the  Helder ;  com- 
manded Sir  Robert  Abercromby's  cavalry  in  Egypt ;  took 

*  "Life  of  Lord  Palmerston "  (unfinished),  by  Sir  H.    Lytton  Bulwer, 
1870. 
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part  in  the  conquest  oi  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  i 
and  next  went  abroad  <>n  the  staff  of  I  .<  »rd  Hutchinson, who 
was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  then  a  fugitive 
from  his  capital,  He  witnessed  the  desperate  battle  of 
Eylau,  and  on  the  peace  of  Tilsit  returned  to  England.  I  It- 
was  next  sent  to  the  Peninsular,  helped  to  train  the  Portu- 
guese arm\r,  and  under  Wellington  commanded  a  Spanish 
brigade  at  Talavera.  In  1812  he  was  attached  to  the 
Russian  Arm)-  as  English  Military  Commissioner,  and 
during  the  struggle  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Moscow 
and  the  pursuit  of  the  doomed  French  army,  he  rendered 
important  service.  Throughout  subsequent  campaigns  in 
Germany  and  in  France  he  was  present  in  a  similar  capacity 
in  the  camp  of  the  allies,  and  at  Llitzen  he  took  command 
of  the  Prussian  reserve.  After  the  peace  he  became  involved 
in  the  unfortunate  matter  of  Queen  Caroline,  and  was  dis- 
missed the  army,  but  afterwards  reinstated.  From  1842  to 
1849  he  held  the  post  of  Governor  of  Gibraltar.* 

There  are  few  houses  now  remaining  in  the  Borough 
which  retain  the  form  of  building  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth 
except  those  occupied  by  Mr.  Alderman  Redman.  The 
building  given  on  p.  214  was  at  one  time  known  as  Baxter's 
Wine  Vaults.  The  surroundings  suggest  that  improvements 
are  going  on,  and  the  bills  on  the  houses  that  an  election  is 
in  progress. 

Mr.  Harris,  the  noted  hat  manufacturer,  who  in  1799, 
purchased  the  old  workhouse  in  Southwark  Bridge  Road, 
was  a  greatly  esteemed  warden  of  St.  Saviour's.  In  1830 
he  was  elected  member  for  the  Borough. 

It  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  fact  that  from  1832  to 
1870  the  representation  of  the  Borough  continued  to  be 
held    by    the    Liberal    Party.      From    the    passing    of  the 

*  See  "Chamber's  Encyclopedia." 
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Reform  Act  down  to  1853,  the  burgesses  chose  as  one  of 
their  representatives  an  Alderman  of  the  City  of  London, 
John  Humphrey  by  name,  proprietor  of  Hay's  Wharf,  the 
terminus   eastward    of  the  ancient    Borough.      Alderman 


Humphrey  had,  during  a  portion  of  that  time,  no  less 
distinguished  a  colleague  than  Sir  William  Molesworth, 
who  represented  the  Borough  from  1845  till  1855,  on  the 
22nd  of  October  in"  which  year  he  died. 
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At   the  Election  ol    [852  the  hustings   wer<  ted 

outside  the  Town  Hall,  Borough  High  Street,  a  view  of 
which  is  here  shown.  At  a  show  of  hands  Sir  William 
Molesworth  and  Mr.  Apsley  Pellatt  were  declared  elected, 
whereupon  .1  poll  was  demanded  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Scovell. 
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The   election   took  place  on   July  9th,  with   the  following 
result : — Molesworth,  3,941  ;  Pellatt,  3,887  ;  Scovell,  2,909. 

Sir  William  Molesworth,  the  "  liberator  and  regenerator 
of  Britain's  colonial  empire,"  was  born  in  London,  23rd 
May,  1 810.  He  succeeded  as  eighth  baronet  in  1823, 
studied  at  Cambridge,  at  Edinburgh,  and  in  Germany  ; 
made  the  tour  of  Europe  ;  and  sat  in  Parliament  for  East 
Cornwall  1832-37,  and  for  Leeds  1837-41.  He  accepted 
office  in  1853  as  First  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  under 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  and  in  1855  as  Colonial  Secretary 
under  Palmerston.  He  was  regarded  as  the  Parliamentary 
representative  of  the  "  philosophical  Radicals,"  whose  organ, 
the  "Westminster    Review,"  he   purchased    in    1836,   and 
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merged  with  it  the  "  London  Review,"  started  a  year  before 
by  him  and  Roebuck.  He  strongly  condemned  the  abuses 
connected  with  the  transportation  of  criminals,  pointed  out 
the  maladministration  of  the  Colonial  Office,  investigated 
the  natural  relations  between  the  Imperial  Government  and 
the  Colonial  dependencies,  and  expounded  the  true 
principles  of  Colonial  self-government. 

Sir  William  Molesworth  was  succeeded  by  Vice- 
Admiral  Sir  Charles  Napier,  K.C.B.,  who  was  re-elected 
in  1857,  with  the  genial  John  Locke,  Q.C.,  for  his  colleague, 
who  ousted  Mr.  Apsley  Pellatt 
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Napier,  the  historian  of  the  Peninsular  war,  was  born 
in  1786.  He  went  to  sea  as  a  naval  volunteer  when  thir- 
teen, and  at  twenty-two  received  command  of  the  "  Recruit," 
18  guns.  In  the  West  Indies  he  asssisted  in  the  capture  of 
a  French  line-of-batttle  ship,  and  became  post-captain.  At 
Busaco,  whilst  serving  as  a  volunteer,  he  was  wounded. 
Commanding  the  "  Thames  "  in  181 1,  he  did  a  vast  amount 
of  damage  to  the  enemy  in  the  Mediterranean.     In    18 14 
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he  led  the  way  in  the  hazardous  ascenl  and  descent  "I  the 
Potomac,  .Hid  took  an  active  pari  in  the  operation  i  against 
Baltimore.  In  [829,  whilst  in  command  of  the  "Gala- 
tea/' a  42-gun  frigate,  he  was  employed  "on  particular 
service"  on  the  coast  of  Portugal.  In  the  war  between  the 
Porte  and  Mehemet  Ali  he  organised  a  land  lone  and  with 
it  stormed  Sidon  and  defeated  Ibrahim  Pasha  among  the 
heights  of  Mount  Lebanon.  lie  took  part  in  the  naval 
attack  on  Acre,  blockaded  .Alexandria,  and  concluded  a 
convention  with  Mehemet  Ali.  In  1847  he  commanded 
the  channel  fleet,  and  went  out  to  the  Russian  war  in 
charge  of  the  Baltic  fleet. 

On  the  death  of  Sir  Charles  Napier  in  November,  1 860, 
his  place  was  taken  by  the  eminent  diplomat,  Austen  Henry 
Layard,  G.C.B.,  a  protege 'of  Lord  Palmerston.  He  held  very 
many  important  posts  in  various  Liberal  Governments, 
giving  his  special  attention  to  foreign  affairs. 

Layard  was  born  at  Paris  March  5th,  18 17,  and  passed 
his  boyhood  in  Italy.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  in 
London  studying  law.  In  1839  he  set  out  for  Ceylon.  In 
1840,  travelling  along  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  he  came  to 
the  ruins  of  Nimrud,  alleged  by  tradition  to  be  the  site  of 
Nineveh.  Passing  through  Mosul  in  1842,  he  found  M. 
Botta,  French  consul,  there.  Botta  explored  the  larger  of 
the  two  mounds — the  Mespila  of  Xenophon,  named  Koy- 
unjik,  after  a  small  village  at  its  base. 

At  this  time  "a  case,  only  three  feet  square,  enclosed  all 
that  remained  not  only  of  the  great  city  Nineveh,  but  of 
Babylon  itself."  In  November,  1845,  we  find  him  spending 
his  first  night  in  the  wilderness  amidst  the  smaller  mounds 
of  Nimrud  in  a  ruinous  Arabian  village,  which  he  vividly 
describes  :  "  I  slept  little  during  the  night.  The  hovel  in 
which  we  had  taken  shelter,  and  its  inmates,  did  not  invite 
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slumber  ;  but  such  scenes  and  companions  were  not  new  to 
me ;  they  could  have  been   forgotten,  had  my  brain  been 
less  excited.    Hopes  long  cherished  were  now  to  be  realized 
or   were    to   end    in    disappointment.     Visions   of  palaces 
underground,  gigantic  monsters,  of  sculptured  figures,  and 
endless  inscriptions  floated  before  me.     After  forming  plan 
after    plan   for  removing  the  earth  and  extricating  these 
treasures,  I  fancied  myself  wandering  in  a  maze  of  cham- 
bers from  which  I  could  find   no  outlets.     Then,  again,  all 
was   reburied,  and   I   was  standing   on    the   grass-covered 
mound."     Layard  soon  set  to  work  to  explore   the  mound 
known  among  the  Arabs  as  Nimrud.     He  found  remains  of 
four  distinct  palatial  edifices.     The  most  remarkable  were, 
however,  in  the  north-west  palace,  supposed  to  have  been 
built   by   Sardanapalus   Asshurbanipal,  grandson  of  Sen- 
nacherib, who  lived  some  650  years  before  Christ.     The 
walls  were  lined  with  large  slabs  of  gypsum   or  alabaster, 
covered  with  bas-reliefs  and  cuneiform  inscriptions.     Many 
of  these  were    sent   to    England,   together   with    gigantic 
winged,  human-headed  bulls  and  lions,  and  eagle-headed 
deities. 

Layard  was  very  liberally  assisted  by  Lord  Stratford 
de  Redcliffe,  then  British  ambassador  in  Constantinople. 
When  the  value  of  these  specimens  of  Assyrian  art  dawned 
upon  the  nation  the  House  of  Commons  voted  a  sum  of 
£3,000,  which  was  applied  by  the  trustees  of  the  British 
Museum  in  continuing  the  excavations  under  Layard's 
superintendence. 

On  his  retirement  from  Parliament  he  became  Am- 
bassador at  Madrid  and  then  at  Constantinople,  which  he 
filled  in  stirring  times,  his  former  experience  as  an  Eastern 
traveller  giving  him  a  great  advantage  in  dealing  with  the 
varying  forms  of  that  great  question.     His  career  was  an 
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eventful   and    successful    one,  and    he    made    his    mark    in 
travel,  politics,  and  art. 

Mr.  Layard  accepted  the  Chiltern  Hundreds  in  1870, 
and  a  three-cornered  fight  ensued  for  the  vacant  seat  that 
will  ever  be  memorable  in  election  annals.  The  candidates 
were  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow(Liberal),  the  late  Colonel  Marcus 


Beresford  (Conservative),  and  Mr.  George  Odger,  a  working 
shoemaker,  to  whom  the  working  men  owe  so  much.  Odger 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Reform  agitation  in  1866 
and  1867,  which  culminated  in  an  extension  of  the 
franchise  to  the  town  citizens.  Into  this  election  my 
much  respected  Chartist  father  threw  all  his  energies, 
supporting    his    old    friend    Odger    with    great    zeal    and 
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enthusiasm,  I,  of  course,  though  only  a  youngster,  followed 
his  lead  *  As  a  test  of  the  strength  of  the  Labour  vote 
in    London    the    contest   was   watched    with    the    keenest 

interest  by  the  whole  country. 
All  the  labour  leaders  and  ad- 
vanced politicians  of  the  Metro- 
polis flocked  round  Odger's 
standard,  and  his  candidature 
aroused  the  greatest  enthusiasm 
in  the  Borough.  A  sketch  of 
the  hustings  at  the  Borough 
Road  Station  is  on  p.  221. 

In  those  days  the  Ballot 
Act  had  not  come  into  opera- 
tion, and  the  "  state  of  the 
poll "  was  made  known  every  hour.  As  the  day  ad- 
vanced and  it  was  seen  that  the  Conservative  was 
forging  his  way  ahead,  public  excitement  grew  intense. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  induce  Odger  to  retire,  so 
as  to  save  the  seat  for  the  Liberals,  but  the  Labour 
candidate  would  not  "  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer," 
fortified  though  it  was  by  the  tempting  offer,  to  a  poor 


*  The  death  of  Mr.  Robert  Bowers,  of  Crawley,  Sussex,  and  for  many 
years  resident  in  South  London,  removes  one  of  the  old  school  of  modest  un- 
assuming thinkers.  A  pronounced  Democrat,  he  took  a  keen  interest  in 
politics,  and  brought  to  bear  upon  most  questions  of  public  interest  an  intelli- 
gence which  became  a  potent  factor  in  moulding  the  opinions  of  many  who 
look  to  others  for  guidance.  He  was  a  boy  when  Wellington  became  Prime 
Minister,  and  remembered  well  the  popular  excitement  over  Lord  John 
Russell's  first  Reform  Bill,  took  part  in  the  Chartist's  propaganda,  the  struggle 
to  procure  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  to  establish  free  trade  principles. 
He  often  engaged  in  wordy  warfare,  but  a  remarkable  fact  was,  that  while 
never  yielding  his  own  pure  convictions,  he  never  lost  the  respect  of  his 
opponent.  He  died  in  his  seventy-fifth  year  on  May  6th  last,  and  was  interred 
at  Forest  Hill  Cemetery  on  May  13th. — South  London  Press ,  May  14th,  1892. 
My  father's  portrait  appears  on  this  and  Mr.  Odger's  on  the  preceding  page. 
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man,  ol  a  cheque  for  £700,  signed  by  a  wealthy  mem- 
ber of  the    part).      It    was    about    dinner    time    when    tin's 

proposal  was  made.  Odger  was  found  by  the  Liberal 
emissary  in  a  public-house  dining  on  bread  and  cheese  and 
beer.  When  the  subject  was  broached  to  him,  the  scorn 
which  inflamed  his  placid   features  would,  if  transferred  to 

canvas,  have  made  a  fortune  for  the  artist.      His  lan^ua^e, 


however,  was  mildness  itself.  "  Take  back  your  cheque/' 
he  said ;  "  let  Waterlow  retire,"  and  he  proceeded  to  finish 
his  humble  repast. 

What  tho'  on  hamely  fare  we  dine, 
Wear  hodden-grey,  and  a'  that ; 
Gie  fools  their  silks,  and  knaves  their  wine, 
A  man's  a  man,  for  a'  that. 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

Their  tinsel  show,  and  a'  that ; 
The  honest  man,  tho'  ne'er  so  poor, 
Is  king  of  men  for  a'  that. 
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On  Odger's  decision  being  made  known,  Waterlow 
withdrew  from  the  contest,  but  it  was  then  too  late,  and 
when  the  poll  closed  the  Conservative  had  won  ,  and  thus 
was  the  political  complexion  of  the  Borough  changed  after 
very  many  years.  The  numbers  polled  were  as  follows  : — 
Beresford,  4,686;  Odger*  4,382;  Waterlow,  2,951.  In 
1874,  Odger  was  again  an  unsuccessful  candidate,  Locke  and 
Beresford  being  re-elected.  Mr.  Andrew  Dunn  was  also  a 
candidate.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Locke,  in  1880,  three 
candidates  entered  the  arena,  namely : — Edward  Clarke 
Q.C.,  Andrew  Dunn,  and  George  Shipton.  The  votes 
cast  were  as  follows  : — Clarke,  7,683  ;  Dunn,  6,830 ;  Ship- 
ton,  799. 

Thus  was  the  second  seat  wrested  from  the  Liberals 
at  a  time  when  the  Tory  Ministry  was  getting  weaker  and 
weaker,  and  the  Liberal  Opposition,  led  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 
was  growing  more  vigorous  and  virile. 

No  ordinary  man  is  Sir  Edward  Clarke.  "  Neither 
propped  by  ancestry  nor  assisted  by  connections,"  by 
sheer  hard  work  he  won  his  way  to  rank  and  fortune. 
In    1854   he    left    school    to    take  a  place   in    his  father's 

*  In  the  following  elections  he  was  also  unsuccessful ;  Chelsea,  t  868  ;  Staf- 
ford, 1869  ;  Bristol,  1870;  and  South wark,  1874.  Odger  was  born  in  1820.  The 
son  of  a  Cornish  miner  and  a  shoemaker  by  trade,  he  settled  in  London,  where 
he  became  a  prominent  member  of  the  Ladies'  Shoemakers'  Society ;  he 
acquired  great  influence  with  the  working  classes,  and  on  the  lock-out  of  the 
building  trade  in  1859  rendered  good  service  to  this  cause.  A  leading  member 
of  the  London  Trades  Council  from  its  formation  in  i860,  he  succeeded  George 
Howell  as  Secretary  in  1862,  and  retained  the  office  until  the  reconstruction  of 
the  Council  in  1872.  Under  his  influence  the  Council  organised  a  great 
meeting  at  St.  James's  Hall  in  1862,  in  support  of  the  Northern  States  of 
America  in  their  struggle  against  slavery.  Odger  was  invited  by  General 
Cluserett  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  the  British  workmen  on  behalf  of  the 
Commune,  but  these  overtures  he  indignantly  repudiated.  He  died  in  1877. 
His  funeral  at  Brompton  was  attended  by  Herbert  Spencer,  Professor  Fawcett, 
and  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  and  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  demonstration  by  the 
London  working  men. 
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shop—  a  jeweller's  —  where  for  four  years,  from  8  a.m. 
to  8  p.m.,  his  days  were  spent.  The  midnight  oil  wa S 
so  effectively  burned  that  among  the  man)'  prizes  he  won 
was  that  of  a  writership  in  the  Accountant-General's  office 
in  the  India  House.  This  was  in  1859,  his  eighteenth 
year.  In  i860,  changes  took  place  in  his  department,  and 
at  his  own  request  he  left  with  a  solatium  of  ^250.  In 
1 861  he  secured  the  "  Tancred  "  studentship  and  an  income 
from  it  of  £107  per  annum,  tenable  for  six  years.  He 
attended  classes  at  the  Working  Men's  College,  Queen's 
Square,  where  he  came  in  contact  with,  among  many 
others,  "  Tom  Brown  "  and  Mr.  Thomas  Randall  Bennet,  a 
clever  young  barrister,  whose  pupil  Edward  Clarke  became. 
Sitting  at  the  feet  of  this  Gamaliel  of  Constitutional 
History  were  also  Chandos  Leigh,  Evelyn  Ashley,  and  the 
present  Lord  Rowton,  then  Mr.  Montague  Corry.  By 
Bennett's  influence  Clarke  secured  an  engagement  at  two 
guineas  a  week,  to  write  four  columns  of  reviews.  Space 
will  not  permit  me  to  tell  the  story  of  how  by  sheer  hard 
work,  he  "  broke  the  bar  of  circumstances  and  lived  the  life 
to  noble  ends."  Called  to  the  Bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1864, 
he  rose  to  the  top  of  his  profession.  From  the  Penge 
case  in  1877  to  the  present  time  he  has  been  engaged  in 
almost  every  cause  celebre.  In  1880  he  "took  silk  "  ;  in 
1882  was  elected  a  Bencher  of  his  Inn  ;  and  in  1886,  under 
Lord  Salisbury, became  Solicitor-General, and  was  knighted. 
The  Southwark  Election  acted  as  a  tonic  to  the 
depressed  condition  of  the  Conservative  party,  and  it  in 
some  degree,  doubtless,  influenced  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
determination  to  dissolve,  for  within  a  month  of  Mr 
Clarke's  triumph  came  the  General  Election  of  1880,  when 
the  Beaconsfield  majority,  like  "  the  baker  in  the  '  Hunting 
of  the  Snark,'  softly  and  suddenly  vanished  away." 
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At  the  General  Election  both  seats  were  won  back  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Cohen,  Q.C.  *  and  Professor  Thorold  Rogers, 
who  defeated  Sir  Edward  Clarke  and  Mr.  Mark  Catley. 
They  retained  the  representation  until  the  Dissolution  in 
1885,  after  the  constituency  had  been  divided  into  three 
Parliamentary  divisions — viz.,  West  Southwark,  Bermond- 
sey,  and  Rotherhithe,  with  the  right  of  returning  one 
member  each. 

Born  in  1823,  Professor  Rogers  was  educated  at  King's 
College  and  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  with  a  first  class 
in  1846.  He  was  an  ardent  Puseyite,  and  took  orders, 
which  he  subsequently  renounced.  In  1862  he  was  elected 
Professor  of  Political  Economy.  He  was  an  enthusiastic 
reformer,  suffering  in  consequence,  a  successful  "  coach," 
and  the  author  of  many  books.  He  died  October  12th 
1890. 

At  the  election  on  November  26th,  1885,  so  fatal  to 
Liberal  candidates  in  London,  Mr.  Arthur  Cohen  was  re- 
turned for  the  West  Southwark  Division,  defeating  Mr. 
Beddall,  the  Conservative,  by  a  majority  of  240  votes,  the 
votes  cast  being  2,851  and  2,611.  At  this  election  local 
patriotism  ran  high.  The  Liberal  party  arranged  for  a  meeting 
to  be  held  in  Flat  Iron  Square,  Southwark  Bridge  Road,  but 
a  resident  firebrand  and  his  myrmidons  disposed  otherwise, 
and  so  the  Liberals  retired.  Not  so  the  next  night.  Messrs. 
Tom  Hunter,  John  Burnett,  C.  P.  Kinnell,  and  some  other 
stalwart  and  discreet  men  of  tact,  gentle  persuasive  powers 
and  other  necessary  qualities  in  an  election  contest,  were  in 
evidence  with  one  or  two  well-planted  surprises  for  the 
enemy.     The  meeting  passed  off  very  happily.     How  well 

*  1880.     April.     Arthur  Cohen,  Q.C.   (L.)         -         -         -  9,693 

J.   E.  Thorold  Rogers  (L.)  -         -  9,521 

Edward  Clark,  Q.C.   (C.)         -         -         -  8,163 

Mark  Catley  (C.) 7,674 
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the  organisers  understood  Shakespeare's  meaning  when  be 
wrote,  "  Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peac4  to  lilence 

envious  tongues."  A  few  weighty  oak  staves  arc  still 
retained  by  some  of  us  as  mementoes  of  the  occasion.  In 
[886  Mr.  Cohen  again  defeated  Mr.  Beddall,  The  former 
retired  in  iSSS. 


At  the  bye-election  on  February  17th,  1888,  a  strong 
local  Liberal  candidate  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Richard  Knight 
Causton  defeated  Mr.  Beddall  by  1,244  votes,  the  totals  being 
3,688  and  2,444  respectively.  On  July 6th,  1 892,at  the  General 
Election,  Mr.  E.  Bond  came  forward  in  the  Conservative 
interest,  and  was  defeated  by  Mr.  Causton  by  1,239  votes  ; 
the  total  votes  cast  being  3,534  and  2,295.  On  July  17, 
1895,   Mr.    Causton  in  a  well-fought  battle   defeated  Mr. 
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Fred   Horner,  now  the   Conservative   Member   for   North 
Lambeth. 

At  the  election,  October  4th,  1900,  Mr.  Causton  had 
to  face  one  of  the  strongest  candidates  of  modern  times. 
The  battle  was  keen  and  determined  throughout,  and  the 
motto  of  the  Conservatives  was  "  Now  or  never."  While 
confident  of  success,  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Causton  did  not 
make  the  mistake  of  underrating  the  opposition  of  Sir 
Alfred  Newton,  and  worked  with  a  will  to  secure  the  result 
achieved.  The  eclat  attached  to  Sir  Alfred's  great  work  in 
organising  the  City  Imperial  Volunteers  and  equipping 
them  for  South  Africa,  his  business  interests  and  social 
ties,  extending  over  twenty  years  in  the  Borough,  his 
position  as  Lord  Mayor  and  his  attitude  on  the  proper 
and  decent  housing  of  the  poor,  all  conspired  to  help  him  in 
his  uphill  fight.  The  result  was  as  follows: — Causton, 
2,893  5  Newton,  2,763.     Majority,  130. 

Mr.  Richard  Knight  Causton  has  now  (1901),  for  over 
twelve  years  represented  West  Southwark  in  Parliament, 
and  this  fact  says  not  a  little  for  his  reputation  and 
character.  To  his  political  opponents  he  is  a  man  perfect 
in  every  condition  of  life  except  his  politics,  and  he  is 
proud  of  his  classic  constituency.  There  is  no  question 
that  Mr.  Causton  is  a  hard  and  earnest  worker  in  the 
Borough,  dealing  with  its  manifold  interests  with  rare  tact, 
kindliness,  and  skill,  and  many  happy,  quiet,  thoughtful 
acts  may  be  placed  to  his  credit.  He  is  one  of  the  Liberal 
Whips,  was  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury  in  the  last  Liberal 
Administration,  and  no  doubt  his  merits  will  be  again 
appreciated  when  the  time  arrives  in  the  next  Government 
of  his  party.  That  gentle  lady,  his  wife,  too,  is  much  in 
evidence  in  every  good  work  in  the  division. 

Incidentally  I  may  mention  that  in  1330  one  John  de 
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Caustone  represented  the  City  of  London  in  the  Parliament 
held  that  year  at  Westminster. 

The  aggregate  party  poll  for  the  above  six  election 

is — Liberal,  [8,377;  Conservative,  15,436 — the  difference  in 
favour  of  the  Liberals  being  2,941. 

Besides  a  strong  association  of  earnest  workers,  known 
as  the  West  Southwark  Liberal  and  Radical  Association, 
•of  which  Mr.  Alderman  Haynes,  a  man  of  great  natural 

ability,  is  honorary 
secretary,  there  is 
also  a  Social  and 
Political  Club ;  and 
these  have  to  be 
reckoned  with  by 
any  candidate  seek- 
ing the  suffrages  of 
West  Southwark. 
Mr.  Stranks,  secre- 
tary of  the  Club  and 
a  Guardian,  is  no 
mean  organiser  of 
his  forces. 

Big  meetings  are 
all  very  well  in  their 
way,  but  unless  the 
registration  work  has 
been  wTell  done  the 
poll  is  sure  to  be  in- 
juriously affected.  This  sketch  of  West  Southwark  poli- 
tics would  scarcely  be  complete  unless  mention  were  made 
of  Mr.  Charles  Middleditch — whose  portrait  is  here  shown — 
the  doyen  of  London  Registration  Agents,  who  completed 
his  eightieth   birthday   on  Tuesday,  October  29th,   1901, 
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when  a  handsome  testimonial  was  presented  to  himr 
subscribed  for  by  many  friends.  His  father  was  Sergt- 
Major  in  3rd  Battalion  Grenadier  Guards,  the  old  warrior 
being  promoted  to  that  office  on  the  field  of  Waterloo.  la 
1838,  young  Charles  enlisted  in  the  1st  Battalion  Cold- 
stream Guards.  Leaving  the  service  he  entered  civil  life. 
When,  in  1874,  the  late  Rev.  George  M.  Murphy,  Mr.  James 
Stiff,  and  Mr.  Kemp -Welsh  stood  in  the  Progressive 
interest  for  the  Lambeth  Division  of  the  School  Board,  in 
their  behalf  he  was  an  enthusiastic  volunteer  canvasser,  and 
so  successful  was  he  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  "Seventies," 
he  was  engaged  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  St. 
George  the  Martyr  (Southwark)  Branch  of  the  new  Liberal 
Association,  originated  and  organised  by  Mr.  Edward 
Hodson  Bayley,  of  Newington  Causeway.  One  of  his  sons 
is  a  Baptist  minister,  another  was  in  the  Royal  Marine 
Light  Infantry,  and,  whilst  stationed  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa,  was  engaged  in  an  expedition  against  King  Daho- 
mey, another  was  in  the  17th  Lancers  ("  Death  or  Glory 
Boys"),  and  was  in  South  Africa,  fighting  in  the  Zulu  War, 
after  which  he  was  drafted  to  India  with  his  regiment.  A 
grandson  is  in  the  17th  Lancers,  assisting  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Boers.  Her  late  Majesty  Queen  Victoria, 
and  her  Royal  Consort,  Prince  Albert,  often  spoke  to 
"  Charlie,"  as  he  was  called,  when  on  "  sentry  go,"  at 
Windsor  Castle.  Our  King  when,  as  Prince  of  Wales,  he 
reviewed  the  veterans  in  Chelsea  Hospital,  stopped  and 
spoke  to  him.     A  good  record  has  Middleditch. 

At  the  1885  Election  in  the  Bermondsey  division, 
Professor  Rogers  defeated  Mr.  A.  Lafone  by  3,469  votes 
against  3,386,  majority  83  ;  but  the  latter  gentleman,  on 
July  5th,  1886,  secured  a  victory  for  his  party  in 
Bermondsey  by  defeating  Professor  Rogers  by  358  votes. 
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( )n  fuly  6th,  [892, Mr.  U.  V.  Barrovi  L.)bya  majority 
of  658,  turned  the  tables  on  Mr.  Lafone  ( '.  bj  (.,390  votes 
against  3,7  ;  1 

On  October  4th,  1900,  Mr.  II.  J.  Cusl  secured  a 
majority  of  300  votes  over  his  opponent,  Mr.  J.  W.  Benn — 
thus,  4,017  against  3.717. 

Mr.  Henry  John  Cokayne  Cast,  M.P.  for  Bermondsey, 
is  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Major  Henry  Francis  Cokayne 
Cust,  of  Cokayne,  Bedfordshire,  M.1\,J.I\  He  was  born  in 
1 86 1,  and  educated  at  Eton,  of  which  school  he  was  cap- 
tain. From  thence  he  went  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  took  honours  in  classics.  On  leaving  Cambridge  he 
travelled  round  the  world  for  two  years,  and  on  his  return 
was  called  as  a  barrister  to  the  French  Bar,  but  he  gave  up 
the  Law  and  identified  himself  closely  with  politics.  On 
the  elevation  of  Mr.  Justice  Lawrance  to  the  Bench  in  1890, 
Mr.  Cust  contested  the  Stamford  Division  of  Lincolnshire, 
and  was  returned  to  Parliament.  At  the  General  Election 
in  1892  he  was  again  returned,  continuing  to  sit  until  the 
dissolution  of  Parliament  in  1895,  when  he  did  not  seek  re- 
election in  consequence  of  the  vast  amount  of  work  in 
connection  with  the  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette."  Whilst  editor 
of  that  paper  he  smartly  succeeded  in  interviewing  the 
Sultan.  In  1896  he  patriotically  refused  to  write  articles 
on  the  Venezuelan  dispute  from  a  United  States  point  of 
view,  and  relinquished  the  editorship  of  that  journal. 

Mr.  Cust  is  intimately  acquainted  with  South  Africa, 
having  travelled  all  through  that  vast  colony.  He  was  in 
Rhodesia  during  the  Matabele  war.  He  has  a  practical 
knowledge  of  all  matters  affecting  the  Colonies,  and  is  on 
terms  of  intimate  friendship  with  many  of  the  leading 
politicians.  Mr.  Cust  is  heir  presumptive  to  Earl  Brown- 
low.    He  is  a  D.L.,  J. P. .for  Beds.,  and  J. P.  for  Lincolnshire, 
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and  a   member  of  the  Carlton,  Travellers',  and  St.  James* 
Clubs. 

In  Rotherithe  in  1885  Colonel  Hamilton  (Conserva- 
tive) overcame  Dr.  Pankhurst  by  527  votes,  the  totals  being 
3,327  and  2,800.  This  was  a  short-lived  Parliament,  owing 
to  the  great  Home  Rule  scare,  and  at  the  election  on 
July  5th,  1886,  Colonel  Hamilton  retained  his  seat  against 
Sir  W.  B.  Gurdon  by  a  majority  of  1,087  votes,  i.e.,  3,202 
for  the  Conservative  and  2,115  for  the  Liberal  candidate. 

On  July  6th,  1892,  Mr.  Macdona  defeated  Mr.  Glanville 
by  the  large  majority  of  1,230  (3,995  against  2,765).  On 
July  17th,  1895,  Mr.  Macdona  was  re-elected  by  a  majority 
of  1,846,  or  4,092  votes  against  Mr.  Pomeroy's  2,246,  and 
for  the  third  time,  in  October,  1900,  Mr.  Macdona  defeated 
his  opponent,  Mr.  Hart  Davis,  by  1,583  votes  —  3,939 
against  2,356. 

Just  as  Mr.  Cust  has  intimate  knowledge  of  South 
African  affairs,  so  has  Mr.  Cumming  Macdona  considerable 
experience  of  British  commercial  enterprise  in  China.  One 
of  the  most  genial  of  men,  his  career  is  unique.  Beginning 
life  in  the  Irish  Church  before  its  disestablishment,  he  was, 
says  one  who  recollects  his  d£but  as  a  clergyman,  the 
smartest  young  curate  of  his  time. 

"  After  some  time  Mr.  Cumming  Macdona  migrated  to 
England  and  became  a  rector  in  Cheshire.  But  seventeen 
years  ago  he  resolved  to  read  for  the  Bar,  so,  giving  up  holy 
orders,  he  in  due  time  became  a  barrister  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  where  he  still  has  chambers.  The  next  incident  in 
his  life  was  standing  for  a  constituency,  and  early  in  the 
present  decade  he  entered  the  House  of  Commons. 

"  He     has    crossed    the    Andes    and     made    himself 
acquainted  with   some  of  the  turbulent  South    American 
Republics.     In   one  of  them,  an  amusing  occurrence  took 
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place.      Always   ail  enthusiastic  golfer,  wherever  he    went, 

Mr.  Macdona  carried  his  clubs  and  golf-balls,  forming 
temporal)'  links  in  many  unpromising  places.     A  certain 

colonel  in  one  of  these  little  States  seeing  the  novel  instru- 
ments, and  becoming  interested  in  the  game,  induced  Mr. 
Macdona  to  give  him  a  show  on  his  parade  ground,  a  large 
cleared  space  in  front  of  the  barracks.  Beckoning  a  native 
sentry  off  his  post,  Mr.  Macdona  turned  him  into  a  caddie 
for  the  time  being.  The  sentry  followed  up  each  stroke, 
and  when  he  reached  the  ball,  presented  arms  and  stood  at 
attention,  evidently  as  greatly  interested  in  the  game  as  his 
officer.  At  last,  on  seeing  Mr.  Macdona  use  his  brassey 
and  badly  top  a  ball,  the  pseudo-native  trooper  could 
contain  himself  no  longer,  but  burst  out  in  broad  Doric 
with  4  Eh! — but  ye  should  hae'  ta'en  the  cleek  tae  that, 
mon ! '  Stout  and  of  medium  height,  Mr.  Macdona  has 
the  jovial,  comfortable  appearance  of  a  man  blessed  with  a 
happy,  prosperous  life  and  a  good  temper."* 

Under  the  reconstruction  scheme  of  the  London 
Government  Act,  1899,  the  New  Borough  of  Southwark  is 
represented  by  three  Members  in  Parliament,  viz.,  one  for 
West  Southwark,  and  one  each  for  the  Electoral  Divisions 
of  Walworth  and  West  Newington. 

In  November,  1885,  in  Walworth,  Major  Isaacs  (C.) 
beat  Mr.  Henriquez  (L.)  and  Mr.  Deputy  Malthouse, 
who  ran  as  an  independent.  Mr.  Jabez  Balfour,  now 
undergoing  imprisonment  for  his  connection  with  the 
11  Liberator "  troubles,  was  the  Liberal  candidate  at  the 
General  Election  in  1886,  but  suffered  a  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  Major  Isaacs. 

In  this  Division,  since  1885,  Mr.  William  Saunders 
alone  among  Liberals  has  successfully  contested  this  seat. 

*  From  "  M.A.P.,"  August  4th,  1900. 
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He  was  a  stubborn,  persistent,  steady  worker,  of  large  ex- 
perience in  political  and  electioneering  matters,  and  when 
the  contest  took  place  on  July  6th,  1892,  he  defeated  Major 
Isaacs  by  296  votes — 2,514  against  2,218.  A  few  months 
before  the  dissolution  of  the  Gladstonian  Government  in 
1895,  Mr.  Saunders,  after  a  prolonged  illness,  died,  and 
Walworth  was  called  upon  to  face  a  bye-election,  at  which 
Mr.  James  Bailey  was  returned  by  a  majority  of  571. 

At  the  General  Election,  on  July  17th,  1895,  three 
candidates  were  in  the  field — Mr.  James  Bailey  (C),  Mr. 
Russell  Spokes  (L.),  and  Mr.  G.  Lansbury  (Socialist) ; 
Bailey's  majority  was  553.  The  votes  cast  for  each  candi- 
date were  2,822,  2,269,  an<^  203  respectively. 

Notwithstanding  the  earnest  and  untiring  efforts  again 
made  by  the  Liberal  party  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Russell  Spokes, 
on  October  4th,  1900,  Mr.  Bailey  was  still  too  strong  for 
him.  Mr.  Spokes  was  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of 
Alderman  and  Churchwarden  Vernon  as  hon.  election 
agent,  an  old  resident  and  a  gentleman  of  considerable 
public  experience  and  ability.  He  conducted  the  cam- 
paign with  vigor,  and  his  efforts  deserved  success.  But 
even  his,  and  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Horsley's  hard  work,  and  the 
local  poet's  efforts,  failed  to  touch  the  hearts  of  the  electors. 

Primrose  dames  and  landlords  coax 
Walworth  not  to  vote  for  Spokes. 

Never  heed  their  bounce  or  jokes ; 
Work  for  Progress,  vote  for  Spokes. 
Tory  promises  but  hoax, 
Performances  belong  to  Spokes. 

Naught  of  cant  or  humbug  cloaks^ 
The  honest  aims  of  Mr.  Spokes, 

"  Give  us  riches,"  say  some  folks  ; 
Scorn  the  briber ;  vote  for  Spokes. 
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Weai  no  fetters,  bear  no  yoki 

For  light  and  freedom  follow  Spoki 

Hark  !  the  timid  vvavcrer  croaks, 

"  ( Ian  the  light  be  woo  by  Spokes  ? " 

Much  is  done  l>y  many  strokes, 
(  'amass  steadily  for  Spokes. 

Working  men  !  you  arc  not  mokes, 
No  abstentions  !  vote  for  Spokes. 

Democrats  must  stand  like  oaks, 
Voting  manfully  for  Spokes. 

Mr.  Spokes  has  a  creditable  record  in  public  life, 
writes  the  "  South  London  Press."  At  the  1901  County 
Council  Election  he  headed  the  poll  with  a  majority  of  over 
1,300  votes  over  the  highest  Moderate  candidate.  For  five 
years  he  was  one  of  the  Progressive  Party  Whips,  and,  in 
addition  to  having  to  conduct  a  busy  practice  as  a  public 
accountant,  found  time  to  serve  as  vice-chairman  of  the 
Council's  Water  Committee,  as  a  member  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary, Finance,  the  Fire  Brigade,  and  the  Parks  and 
Open  Spaces  Committees.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
executive  of  the  London  Liberal  and  Radical  Union  and 
of  the  committee  of  the  National  Liberal  Club,  in  addition 
to  being  a  representative  governor  of  the  United  West- 
minster Schools  and  the  Greycoat  Hospital.  A  busy,  many- 
sided  life,  surely.  Mr.  Russell  Spokes  is  the  youngest  son 
of  Sir  Peter  Spokes,  who  was  knighted  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1872. 

Many  qualities  go  to  the  making  of  a  member  of 
Parliament  for  Walworth.  He  must  be,  to  apply  Pope's 
famous  description  of  Buckingham,  "  not  one  but  all 
mankind's  epitome,"  for  the  elements  of  the  constituency 
are  so  varied.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
Mr.  James  Bailey,  of  Prince's  Gate,  S.W.,  and  Shortgrove, 
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Essex,  has  been  three  times  returned  for  Walworth,  viz., 
May  14th  and  July  17th,  1895,  and  on  October  4th,  1900. 
He  is  a  robust  Conservative. 

In  all  the  phases  of  Walworth  life  and  work,  Mr. 
Bailey  is  sympathetic,  frank,  and  generous.  In  Mrs. 
Bailey  he  has  a  most  valuable  ally,  and  to  her  much  of  the 
secret  of  his  popularity  is  due. 


Mr.  Bailey's  sons,  too,  have  borne  the  brunt  of  battle 
and  of  breeze.  His  eldest  son,  of  the  12th  Lancers,  was 
seriously  wounded  in  the  South  African  war,  and,  re- 
covering, went  to  the  front  again.  His  second  son,  who 
volunteered  with  the  Notts  Yeomanry,  so  distinguished 
himself  that  he  has  accepted  a  commission  in  the  Royal 
Artillery  offered  him  by  Lord  Roberts  in  recognition  of  his 
gallantry  ;  whilst  his  youngest  son,  an  officer  in  the  Royal 
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Navy,  scared  the  dangers  of  Admiral  Seymour's  force  in 

(  hina. 

In  Mr.  Councillor 
Chell,  pictured  on  this 
page,  managing  dire<  tor 
of  tlu-  Rodney  Foundry 

Co.,   Mr.   Bailey  had  an 
effective    platform    man 
and  a  capable  chairman. 
As  a  resident  for  some 
thirty  years  in  the  divi- 
sion, by  his  kindness  and 
generosity,     irrespective 
of  party  politics,  he  has 
become    widely    known 
and  much  respected.   On 
the  Southwark  Council,  and  in  all  he  undertakes,  he  brings 
to  bear  a  knowledge  of  men   and   affairs  which  is  of  very 
great  service. 

The  arrangements  made  by  Mr.  S.  J.Willis,  Mr.  Bailey's 
election  agent,  were  perfect.  Former  successes  had  not 
made  him  over-confident.  It  was  quiet  plodding,  uninter- 
mittent  work  with  him,  and  his  efforts  had  their  reward. 

In  the  Newington  Division  out  of  the  five  elections 
(1885  to  1900),  three  have  been  secured  by  the  Liberal 
party  and  two  by  the  Conservative,  the  aggregate  poll 
being  for  the  former  14,038,  and  for  the  latter  12,366,  a 
difference  in  favour  of  the  Liberals  of  1,672. 

In  1885,  Mr.  Cooke  defeated  Mr.  Seymour  Keay,  and 
again  in  1886  Mr.  Bottomley  Firth.  On  July  6,  1892, 
Captain  Cecil  Norton  secured  the  seat  for  the  Liberals  by 
defeating  the  Hon.  J.  Tallents  by  1,093  votes — thus,  3,421 
against  2,328.      In  July,  1895,  Captain  Norton  again  beat 
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Mr.  Tallents  by  3,219  votes  against  2,769,  and  in  1900, 
Captain  Norton  was  returned  by  3,559  votes  against 
Mr.  Ricarde  Seaver's  2,403. 

Mr.  Seaver  was  well  supported  by  local  as  well  as 
party  men.  Mr.  Councillor  Poulton,  of  Newington,  sent  a 
magnificently  horsed  coach,  two  wagonettes,  and  three 
trade  vehicles,  and,  with  the  nervous  energy  which 
characterises  him,  spared  not  himself  to  secure  the  seat  for 
the  Conservative  party.  Alas !  for  the  election  poet's 
prophecy : — 

We'll  return  you,  Mr.  SEAVER,  the  Empire  to  maintain, 
Your  cause  is  just  and  noble,  and  our  path  of  duty's  plain ; 
You  mean  to  help  the  working  man,  and  what  you  say,  you'll  do ; 
You've  won  the  heart  of  Newington,  and  "We  ain't  going   back 
on  You ! " 

The  result  of  the  poll  was  made  known  at  the 
Newington  Vestry  Hall  at  1 1  p.m.  The  scene  was  a 
great  one.  Quite  10,000  persons  were  in  the  streets  waiting 
for  the  verdict,  and  the  vociferous  cheering  proved  con- 
clusively how  popular  it  was.  For  a  time  the  trams  and 
'buses  were  stopped,  and  the  people  on  top  joined  in  the 
tumultuous  applause,  which  quickly  travelled  along  the 
Walworth  Road.  In  quick  succession  rockets  were  sent 
into  the  air  to  let  all  Newington  know  that  the  gallant 
Captain  was  in  again,  whilst  he  was  carried  on  the 
shoulders  of  enthusiastic  Radicals  from  the  Vestry  Hall  to 
the  house  of  Mr.  Dawes,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road, 
where  he  returned  thanks  to  those  who  that  day  had 
supported  him.     It  was,  he  said,  a  magnificent  result. 

Mr.  Alderman  James  Boyd,  the  hon.  Liberal  agent  for 
Captain  Norton,  was  in  high  glee  on  this,  the  third  success 
of  his  candidate.  To  him  much  credit  is  due.  He  is 
a  keen    and    active    politician    of    considerable   tact    and 
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experience.  He  is  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  and  by  Inclina- 
tion a  printer,  and  when  these  two  qualities  are  combined 
in  any  good  cause,  the  issues  are  never  in  doubt 

From  1832  until  [884  Walworth  and  Newington 
formed  part  of  the  Old  Parliamentary  Borough  of  Lambeth. 
I  therefore  propose  to  briefly  sketch  the  Members  for  that 
period,  culling  the  facts  mainly  from  "The  Electoral 
History  of  the  Borough  of  Lambeth,"  written  by  my  old 
friend  and  fellow-craftsman,  the  late  Mr.  George  Hill,  of 
Westminster  Road,  and  published,  in  1879,  by  Stanford, 
of  Charing  Cross. 

On  the  22nd  of  June,  1832,  a  public  meeting  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Lambeth,  Newington  and  Camberwell  was 
held  at  "  The  Horns,"  always  the  Watch  Tower  of  muni- 
cipal and  political  life,  to  consider  the  best  means  to 
secure  the  return  of  two  suitable  representatives  to  Parlia- 
ment. As  a  result,  the  churchwardens  of  Newington  were 
requested  to  convene  a  public  meeting  at  the  Boys' 
Schoolroom  in  that  behalf,  and  to  determine  the  best  mode 
to  be  adopted  to  celebrate  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill. 
Accordingly,  a  meeting  was  held  there  on  the  29th  of 
June,  and  Mr.  Charles  Tennyson  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Hawes, 
jun.,  who  subsequently  greatly  distinguished  himself,  were 
adopted  as  candidates.  They  were  opposed  by  two  ultra- 
Radical  lawyers,  Mr.  Daniel  Wakefield  and  Mr.  John 
Moore.  Great  exertions  were  made  to  supply  "  registers  " 
in  substitution  of  the  old  system  of  "  swearing "  at  the 
election  booths. 

In  Mr.  Hawes'  election  address  occurred  the  following  : 

I  cannot  better  describe  my  political  principles  than  by 
stating  that  they  are  in  strict  accordance  with  the  policy  pursued 
by  His  Majesty's  present  administration — principles  which  are 
interwoven   with  all  our  institutions,    and  which  are  not   more 
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abhorrent  of  anarchy  and  disorder  than  they  are  sacred  to  the 
cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty — principles  which  triumphed 
at  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and  have  recently  achieved  Parlia- 
mentary Reform,  all  the  benefits  of  which  I  am  anxious  to  secure 
and  consolidate. 

Here  are  a  few  efforts  of  the  local  rhymsters  taking 
part  in  this  election  : — 

I  sing,  I  sing,  of  Electioneering, 

When  Electors  each  other  are  very  fond  of  queering, 

When  promises,  like  pye-crust,  are  made  to  be  broken, 

And  candidates  split  by  the  self-same  token. 

When  reform  and  retrenchment  is  the  order  of  the  day,  Sirs, 

And  every  one  is  free,  just  what  he  likes  to  say,  Sirs ; 

Now  the  poor  man's  votes  are  as  good  as  his  master's, 

And  every  honest  man  reflects  on  the  present  and  the  past,  Sirs. 
Sing  hey,  sing  ho,  now  or  never, 
'Tis  the  turn  to  sing  Hawes  for  ever. 

There  is  honest  Ben  Hawes,  the  friend  of  the  people, 

Will  stand  on  the  poll,  like  the  spire  on  the  steeple  ; 

He'll  always  adhere  to  the  true  Reform  electors 

And  never  desert  those  honest  characters. 

He  is  the  man  to  root  out  rascality, 

Expose  Tory  tricks  and  all  venality  ; 

Then  give  him  your  votes,  aye,  give  him  a  plumper, 

Here's  success  to  young  Ben  Hawes,  here's  his  health  in  a 
bumper. 

Sing  hey,  sing  ho,  etc. 

Mr.  Tennyson,  in  his  address,  regretted  leaving  his 
patriotic  constituents  at  Stamford,  but  it  would  be  an 
honour  to  represent  so  extensive  and  enlightened  a  district 
as  that  of  Lambeth.  "  We  have  so  far,"  he  said,  re- 
ferring to  the  Reform  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
"  merely  secured  the  machinery  for  operating  changes 
which  are  to  invigorate  powers  and  develope  energies  which 
a  long  course  of  misrule  has  repressed  and  paralysed." 

In  his  election  address,  Mr.  John  Moore  stated  that  he 
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was  "a  most  strenuous  supporter  of  the  liberty  of  the 
Press,  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  an  enemy  to 
slavery  of  any  description,  including  the  system  of  im- 
pressment for  the  Navy."  Here  are  a  couple  of  verses 
culled  from  several  that  the  local  poet  wrote: — 

I've  nothing  to  do  but  your  pleasure  to  mind, 
My  door  closed  against  you  none  ever  shall  find, 

Says  John  Moore,  of  Walnut  tree  Walk. 
No  doubt  he  speaks  truth,  for  the  way  of  that  street 
Is  warmly,  at  all  hours,  all  comers  to  greet. 
And  as  for  his  door  being  always  a-jar, 
Why  its  nothing  beyond  what  the  other  doors  are 

Near  John  Moore,  of  Walnut-tree  Walk. 

'Tis  strange  to  behold  how  some  people  can  labour 

To  prop  their  own  cause  up,  by  damning  their  neighbour, 

Like  John  Moore,  of  Walnut-tree  Walk. 
You'd  think  if  you  heard  but  the  mighty  tirade 
Of  Moore,  "  the  unpaying,"  'gainst  Hawes  "  the  unpaid," 
That  even  admitting  all  true,  which  is  not, 
It  savoured  too  much  of  the  bottle  and  pot 

For  John  Moore,  of  Walnut-tree  Walk. 

Mr.  Moore,  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  "  Hour  Glass," 
Walworth  Common,  on  November  14th,  received  a  vote  of 
confidence.  Wakefield  and  his  friends  foregathered  at  the 
'  Father  Red  Cap,"  Camberwell,  on  November  19th,  but 
the  old  hostel  could  not  accommodate  them,  so  an  adjourn- 
ment was  made  to  an  improvised  platform  on  the  Green, 
some  1,500  people  being  present.  The  usual  vote  was 
passed,  the  meeting  pledging  itself  to  use  every  effort 
to  secure  his  return.  Wakefield,  however,  had  a  real  bad 
time  of  it,  a  charge  of  abduction  being  urged  against  him. 
I  can  only  quote  the  mildest  of  the  many  lampoons  : — 

Poll  clerks  !  close  your  books  not  o'er  us, 
Hope — adjourn  the  poll  awhile  ! 
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Morn,  alas  !  will  not  restore  us 

Even  one  elector's  smile. 
Hawes,  too  late  I  now  discover, 

From  me  bears  away  the  belle  ; 
With  poor  Wakefield  all  is  over, 

Men  of  Lambeth,  "  Fare  ye  well  !" 

Renounc'd  by  all  and  sadly  pacing 

My  Committee  Room  alone  ; 
The  hips  for  Hawes  his  cheers  prefacing, 

Make  my  spirit  quail,  I  own  ; 
Hark  !  I  hear  the  landlord  coming, 

'Tis  his  step,  I  know  it  well ; 
A  cab's  in  sight,  the  window's  open, 
Men  of  Lambeth,  "Fare  ye  well  !" 
Mr.  Tennyson  came  off  fairly  well,  the  chief  point  in 
the  indictment  against  him  being  an  alleged  coalition  with 
Lord  Palmerston.     It  appears  that  Lord  Palmerston  was 
approached  to  contest  the  constituency,  but  was  unable  to 
do  so. 

The  nomination  took  place  on  Kennington  Common, 
on  December  8th,  and  the  polling  commenced  on  Monday, 
the  ioth.  The  result  was  declared  on  the  Wednesday 
following,  at  2  p.m.  Mr.  Tennyson  received  2,716  votes, 
Mr.  Hawes  2,166,  Wakefield  819  and  Moore  155.  The 
former  two  gentlemen,  on  the  failure  of  the  Whig  Govern- 
ment in  1834,  again  offered  themselves  to  the  electorate. 
They  were  opposed  by  Mr.  Alderman  Farebrother,  a 
Conservative.  The  Right  Honourable  C.  Tennyson,  by 
this  time  a  Privy  Councillor,  declared  : — 

The  objects  of  myself  and  honourable  friend  are  to  hand 
down  to  posterity,  invigorated,  the  institutions  of  the  country,, 
and  to  plant  in  every  field  the  tree  of  knowledge ;  that  the  people 
may  become,  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  the  most  happy,  the 
most  virtuous,  and  the  freest  people  on  earth,  and  thus  fulfil  the 
designs  of  the  Creator  of  all. 
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Mr.    I  I  awes  said  : — 

"No  act  of  mine  has  been  against  the  people'i  good.     On 

every  occasion,  when    the    Subject    lias   been    brought   forward  of 

publishing  lists  of  the  votes  of  members,  I  have  always  Supported 
it,  considering  it  as  one  of  the  most  important  documents  that 
could  be  laid  before  the  public,  for  by  that,  and  by  almost  that 
alone,  the  constituents  of  every  member  know  the  course  he  is 
pursuing.  When  the  subject  of  reducing  the  overgrown  estab- 
lishment of  the  Irish  church  was  brought  forward,  I  was  at  my  post 
advocating  so  important  a  measure." 

Said  the  Poet : — 

Rush  !  rush  to  the  hustings  for  Hawes  and  Reform, 

Place  him  high  at  the  head  of  the  poll ; 
Honest  zeal  in  the  cause  every  bosom  must  warm, 

For  his  cause  is  the  cause  of  us  all ! 
Then  to  Kennington,  Camberwell,  Newington  come, 

Shew  that  calumny  shall  not  oppress  them  ; 
While  he  dwells  among  us  'twere  folly  to  roam, 

"  Here's  a  health  to  Ben  Hawes,  and  God  bless  him." 

Tennyson  received  2,008  votes,  Hawes  1,995,  and 
Farebrother  931. 

June  20th,  1837,  ushered  in  "the  most  spotless  and 
most  beneficent  reign  since  Alfred."  William  JV.  was 
dead,  and  Victoria  reigned.  On  July  17th  Parliament  was 
dissolved,  and  a  General  Election  quickly  followed.  Mr. 
Hawes  and  the  Right  Hon.  C.  T.  D'Eyncourt,  a  name 
newly  adopted  by  Charles  Tennyson,  were  elected.  The 
same  result  followed  in  1841.  On  the  Dissolution  of 
Parliament  in  July,  1847,  three  Liberals  were  struggling  for 
the  two  seats,  viz.,  Messrs.  Hawes,  D'Eyncourt,  and 
Pearson, 

The  following  is  a  ditty  dated  August,  1847  : — 

Now,  friends  of  Lambeth,  let's  be  firm, 
And  still  maintain  our  laws  : 
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Give  each  a  plumper  to  our  friend 
And  Member,  Mr.  Hawes. 

Now  fifteen  years  we've  tried  him  well 

He's  good  in  every  cause ; 
In  a  bumper  we  will  drink  his  health, 

And  plump  for  Mr.  Hawes. 

Now  D'Eyncourt's  never  at  his  post, 

A  useless  Member  he ; 
And  Pearson  he  will  only  look 

For  six  and  eight,  his  fee. 

Mr.  Pearson,  solicitor  to  the  city,  took  the  place  of  Mr. 
Hawes,  whose  supporters  raised  the  sum  of  .£550  towards 
his  election  expenses  for  Kinsale,  and,  at  a  dinner  at  the 
"  Horns,"  he  was  presented  with  a  magnificent  silver  salver. 

Mr.  Disraeli,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  referring  to 
him,  said,  "  There  is  no  person  in  this  House,  irrespective 
of  party  feeling,  that  more  regrets  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Hawes  than  myself.  There  is  no  man  in  this  house  who, 
to  my  mind,  possesses  intelligence  more  lucid,  or  habits  of 
business  more  complete  than  Mr.  Hawes,  and  his  absence 
from  Parliament  as  a  public  man  is,  I  think,  greatly  to  be 
deplored."     For  his  portrait  see  next  page. 

Mr.  Charles  Pearson  attacked  with  untiring  energy 
and  zeal  the  abuses  that  had  been  allowed  to  mar  almost 
every  institution,  national  and  municipal.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Common  Council,  andjprevailed  upon  the 
City  Corporation  to  "  remove  from  the  Monument  the 
unjust  inscription  charging  the  Roman  Catholics  with 
the  crime  of  setting  fire  to  London."  With  his  own  hands 
he  erased  the  first  word,  so  that  Pope's  line  is  no  longer 
applicable  : — 

Like  a  tall  bully,  rears  its  head  and  lies. 

On    July   26th,    1850,    Mr.    Pearson    applied    for    the 
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Chiltern  Hundreds.    The  next  morning  three  candidate 
were  in  the  field,   Messrs.  George  Williams,   Palmer  and 
Cooper.     Mr.   Alderman  Salomans  and   Mr.  I).  W.  Wire 

were    also    aspirants 

for    the*   one    place. 
Three    days    before 

the  nominations  "  an 
old  salt  makes  his 
appearance,"  in  the 
person  of  Admiral 
Sir  Charles  Napier, 
who  declared  that 
Mr.  Williams  was  too 
much  of  a  Radical 
to  be  allowed  to  sit 
for  Lambeth  without 
a  contest.  Napier's 
appearance  roused 
much  enthusiasm,  al- 
though at  the  Hust- 
ings, on  Kennington 
Common,  he  met 
with  a  very  mixed  reception.  He  was  fiercely  assailed 
by  another  old  salt,  Lieutenant  Edwards,  who  brandished 
before  him  a  cat-o'-nine-tails. 

"  No  officer  in  the  British  Navy,"  said  the  Admiral, 
4i  has  done  so  much  as  I  have  to  put  an  end  to  corporal 
punishment.  I  have  commanded  a  fleet  of  5,000  men,  and 
I  believe  that  there  was  not  a  man  among  them  but  would 
not  have  gone  to  the  devil  to  serve  me." 

Mr.  C.  Evans  nominated  Admiral  Napier,  and  Mr.  W. 
Miller,  an  ever-present  factor  in  municipal  life — that  witty 
lecturer  and  kindly  man,  one  of  the  friends  of  my  youth, 
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and  whom  many  of  us  remember  with  pleasure — seconded 
in  these  words  : — 

My  name  is  Miller, 
In  the  Bridge  Road  my  father  keeps  his  shop ; 
A  frugal  man,  whose  only  care  is  to  increase  his  stock, 
And  keep  his  only  son  myself  at  home. 

Those  who  were  fathers  could  understand  how  difficult  a 
thing  that  was.  He  had  referred  to  the  shop  to  show  that 
he  was  one  of  the  middle  class,  and  as  such  he  seconded 
the  nomination  of  Sir  C.  Napier. 

Mr.  Williams  was  returned  by  a  large  majority,  3,834 
against  1,182  for  Napier,  and  585  for  Palmer. 

During  the  French  coup  d'etat,  Palmerston  evinced 
such  signs  of  approval  of  Napoleonic  "  violence  towards 
a  Constitution  he  had  sworn  to  uphold,  that  Lord  John 
Russell  forced  him  to  resign."  The  Queen  and  Prince 
Albert  also  thought  him  unfit  to  be  trusted  "  with  the 
delicate  matters  of  diplomacy."  But  in  February,  1852,  he 
defeated  Russell's  Militia  Bill,  and  his  popularity  quickly 
revived.  Lord  Derby  was  asked  to  form  a  Cabinet,  in 
which  Palmerston  was  offered  a  seat.  He  declined. 
"  Both  consistency  and  policy  dictated  that,  for  by  this 
time  he  was  recognised  as  a  Liberal,  and  he  knew  how 
frail  was  the  tenure  of  the  new  Government."  As  to  the 
chances  of  the  new  Government  on  the  expected  Dissolu- 
tion of  Parliament,  Lord  Palmerston  wrote  : — 

The  fact  is  that  this  Government  has  only  two  real  men  in 
its  ranks — one  in  the  Lords  and  one  in  the  Commons — Derby 
and  Disraeli.  The  rest  are  all  cyphers  as  to  debate,  though 
many  of  them  are,  I  fancy,  inconvenient  entities  in  council. 

The  prorogation  of  Parliament  was  followed  by  the 
long-expected  event* a  Dissolution.  Three  candidates  went 
to  the  poll,  Messrs.  Wilkinson,  Williams  and  D'Eyncourt 
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The  fourth  candidate,  Mr,  Harvey,  a  draper,  formerly  of 
Lambeth  I  louse,  retired.  The  two  first  named  were 
elected.  On  June  22nd,  [853,  at  "The  Horns/'  Mr. 
D'Eyncourt  was  entertained  at  a  public  dinner  and  pre 
sented  with  a  magnificent  silver  vase,  filled  with  a  large 
bouquet  of  choice  flowers,  valued  at  400  guineas,  bearing 
the  following  inscription  :  — 

Presented  on  the  22nd  of  June,    1853, 

By  the  Electors  of  the  Metropolitan  Borough  of  Lambeth, 

To  the  Right  Honourable 

CHARLES  TENNYSON  D'EYNCOURT, 

Their  Representative  for  twenty  years  in  the  first  five  Parliaments 

After  their  enfranchisement  in   1832, 

A  Tribute 

Of  affectionate  attachment  and  esteem  for  his  private  worth, 

Of  respect  for  his 

Patriotic  and  Independent  Character, 

And  of  gratitude  for  his  able,  consistent,  and  faithful  services 

In  the  cause  of 

Civil,  Religious,  and  Commercial  Freedom 

Throughout  a  Parliamentary  career  of  thirty-four  years. 

The  election  of  1857  was  one  of  the  most  memorable  in 
Parliamentary  annals.  Lambeth  became  the  rendezvous 
of  an  election  carnival,  and  when  the  fumes  of  the  election 
had  died  away,  there  was  left  behind  a  residuum  of  political 
degradation.  Canvassers  and  boardsmen  swarmed  every- 
where, societies  were  subsidized,  and  public  houses  reck- 
lessly taken.  There  was  a  profusion  of  refreshment  tickets 
and  devotees  flocked  every  day  to  the  "  Horns  "  Tavern 
to  worship  the  golden  calf. 

Three  Liberal  candidates  entered  the  arena,  Messrs. 
Wilkinson,  Williams,  and  Roupell,  and  money  was  not 
lacking  to  carrry  on  the  contest. 
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There  was   more  truth  than  poetry,  writes  Hill,  in  the 
following  lines : — 

There  was  a  young  lawyer  in  Lambeth  did  dwell, 
He  had  a  large  fortune,  as  I  have  heard  tell ; 
And  he  had  a  friend  Doulton,  a  river-side  swell, 
Who  liked  to  play  "  first  fiddle  "  uncommon  well. 

So  they  started  the  lawyer,  the  young  golden  calf, 

And  took  in  poor  people  with  all  sorts  of  chaff ; 

But  others  in  Lambeth  too  witty  by  half, 

When  they  heard  what  was  doing,  did  nothing  but  laugh. 

For  says  they,  "  Here's  a  youngster  scarce  out  of  his  teens, 
No  one  knows  what  he's  done,  no  one  knows  what  he  means, 
And  as  for  his  politics  which  way  he  leans, 
It  arn't  of  no  consequence  'cos  of  his  means. 

"  He's  like  a  cigar  that's  too  green  to  be  smoked, 
He's  like  a  young  lady  too  young  to  be  joked, 
He's  like  a  sweet  baby  that's  easily  choked, 
With  the  tops  and  the  bottoms  improperly  soaked." 

This  was  regarded  as  offensive,  and  the  following  was 
hurled  at  the  heads  of  the  Wilkinsonians  : — 

Some  years  ago  a  stock-jobber  puts 

In  Lambeth  his  head,  on  himself  being  "  nuts,' 

And  one  of  the  sorriest  figures  he  cuts, 

And  Newington  hails  him  her  greatest  of  "  Butts." 

'Bout  being  the  working  man's  friend  did  he  shout, 
"  Now  back  and  edge  to  you  I'll  stick,  never  doubt ; " 
Elected  he  was  with  bellow  and  shout, 
But  no  sooner  found  in  than  he  was  found  out. 

And  he  and  his  compeer  were  linked  cheek  by  jowl, 
Our  Lambeth  coach  was  upset,  near  gave  us  a  roll, 
Sure  never  two  horses  so  jibbed  from  their  "pot/" 
The  nag  christened  Wilky  seemed  "  gingered  "  by  gole. 

'Gainst  lawyers  and  river-side  swells  let  him  rail, 
But  how  about  the  job — the  atmospheric  rail 
That  brought  desolation  and  woe  in  its  trail ; 
To  beat  Croydon  Pipes,  Lambeth  Pots  never  fail. 
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The    hustings  were  erected  on   a  piece   oi    ground 
abutting  on  South  Place,  a  noted  rendezvous,  in  the  days  oi 


my  youth,  for  reformers  and  preachers  of  every  kind.  It  is 
now  a  part  of  Kennington  Park.  Mr.  Williams  commenced 
his  speech  as  follows  : — 

He  had  had  the  honour  of  representing  them  in  the  House 
of  Commons  for  nearly  seven  years,  and,  having  been  a  faithful, 
honest  member — (cheers) — he  felt  confident  they  would  place 
him  in  the  distinguished  position  of  their  representative  in  the 
next  Parliament.  (Yes,  yes,  and  no,  no.)  There  was  not  a  man 
in  the  last  Parliament  who  took  so  much  care  of  their  pockets  as 
he  had. 

Mr.  Williams'  habit  of  boasting  of  his  political  virtue  did 
not  escape  the  lynx-eyed  lampooner.  "Punch"  christened 
him  "Wiscount  Williams"  on  account  of  his  boast  that  he 
had  never  put  his  legs  under  the  table  of  any  Minister.  The 
Times,  too,  had  a  leader  upon  this  Lambeth  Simon  Pure:  — 

"Whoever  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  man's  virtue?"  says 
Lady  Booby,   in  Fielding's   novel.     f<  Really,  when  we  read  the 
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loud-mouthed  proclamations  of  their  own  spotless  integrity  which 
the  Brutuses  and  Cassiuses  of  Parliamentary  life  are  in  the  habit 
of  dealing  forth  to  their  admirers  just  now,  in  electioneering 
times,  we  cannot  help  thinking  of  her  ladyship.  The  most 
notorious  Joseph  Andrews  of  the  time  is  perhaps  Mr.  W. 
Williams,  the  ex-member  for  Lambeth. 

Mr.  Rhodes,  hop  merchant,  proposed  Mr.  Wilkinson, 
Mr.  F.  Doulton  proposed  Roupell,  and   Mr.  Edward  Grove 

seconded,  "  because 
of  his  attachment  to 
the  great  principles 
of  Reform."  Roupell 
headed  the  poll  all 
through  the  day. 
The  final  result  was: 
Roupell  9,086,  Wil- 
liams 7,343,  Wilkin- 
son 3,156.  Nine 
thousand  and 
eighty -six  was  a 
great  number  to  poll 
in  1857,  and  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House 
of  Commons  was 
appointed  to  enquire 
into  the  return  of 
Roupell.  Its  pro- 
ceedings commenced  on  Friday,  July  10th,  1857.  The 
petition  alleged  that  the  election  of  Roupell  had  been 
obtained  by  bribery,  undue  influence  and  treating. 

Lavish  and  loose  expenditure  was  alleged  at  Walworth 
Common.  Mr.  Joseph  Burgess  and  others  stated  that 
Messrs.  Murphy  and  Doulton,  at  the  Surrey  Canal  Tavern, 
directed  the  opening  of  more  public-houses  in  that  district. 
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Mr.  Roupell,  Oil  being  called    and  sworn,   was  asked    if  any 

improper  overtures  had  been  made  to  him,  replied  j — 

Yes,  On  the  might  before  the  committee  was  formed  I 
received  a  message  in  the  House  that  a  friend  wanted  to  speak 
to  me.     I  went  out  and  I  s;iw  Mr.  Cross  standing  in  the  Lobby. 

.  .  .  He  said  that  they  were  very  desirous  of  withdrawing  the 
petition,  and  that  it  would  be  withdrawn  if  I  would  simply 
intimate  that  I  did  not  intend  to  proceed  against  them  for  the 
costs.  I  replied  that  improper  overtures  had  already  been  made 
to  me,  to  which  I  had  given  a  very  decided  answer. 

Continuing,  Mr.  Roupell  said,  among  other  things : — 
I  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  petition  had  been  lodged 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  drive  me  into  joining  the  South 
London  Railway  Company,  and  that  a  proposition  had  been  made 
to  me  by  a  gentleman  who  was  one  of  the  principal  shareholders 
in  that  Company,  and  who  was  also  the  chairman  of  one  of  the 
committees  of  the  defeated  candidate  at  the  late  election.  .  . 
I  also  stated  to  Mr.  Cross  that  it  was  simply  out  of  respect  for 
the  gentlemanly  manner  in  which  the  gentleman  who  had  made 
that  offer  had  conducted  himself  at  the  election  that  I  refrained 
from  kicking  him ;  otherwise  I  should  decidedly  have  kicked  him. 
.  .  .  I  wished  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  House  as  a 
breach  of  privilege,  and  I  consulted  one  or  two  experienced 
members  on  the  subject,  but  I  was  advised  not  to  do  so  because 
it  would  appear  as  if  I  were  desirous  of  quashing  the  petition  in 
its  infancy  and  evading  an  inquiry.  That  was  the  sole  reason  by 
which  I  was  influenced,  and  extraordinary  statements  having  been 
spread  about  me,  such  as  my  having  distributed  6,000  cards  with 
the  words  '  Gin  and  water  '  on  them,  I  felt  so  disgusted  with  the 
whole  proceeding  that  I  was  determined  that  the  fullest  inquiry 
should  take  place.  The  name  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  I 
allude  is  Mr.  Rhodes,  a  hop  merchant,  residing  in  the  Brixton 
Road,  and  a  chairman  of  one  of  Mr.  Wilkinson's  committees. 
Mr.  Rhodes  was  largely  interested  in  the  South  London  line,  and 
expected  to  receive  a  considerable  amount  of  compensation  from 
the  company,  as  the  railway  was  to  pass  through  his  drawing 
room. 
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Roupell  came  out  of  the  ordeal  with  credit,  the  petition 
being  declared  "  frivolous  and  vexatious,"  and  the  large  army 
of  canvassers  employed  by  Roupell  were  not,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Committee,  brought  within  the  provisions  of  the 
17  and  18  Vict.  c.  102. 

William  Roupell  was  the  son  of  Richard  Palmer 
Roupell,  a  lead  smelter  of  Gravel  Lane,  who  had  five 
children  born  to  him  by  the  same  mother,  but  only  one  of 
whom,  Richard,  was  born  in  wedlock,  owing  to  the 
deferred  marriage.  William,  the  favourite,  was  trained  to 
the  law.  He  had  much  to  recommend  him — gentlemanly 
address,  youth,  dash,  and  local  connections,  and  he  gave 
promise  of  usefulness  and  distinction.  For  the  accident 
of  his  birth  he  was  not  responsible,  and,  as  one  of  his 
reviewers  remarked,  "  it  was  not  impossible  that  he  had 
determined  to  make  what  had  been  a  name  of  reproach 
one  worthy  of  respect." 

The  year  1856  witnessed  the  coming  into  operation  of 
the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act.  Roupell  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Lambeth  Vestry.  He  led  a 
simple  life  and  "  would  jerk  out  a  smart  thing  occasion- 
ally." He  was  introduced  to  the  Queen,  became  a  major 
in  the  19th  Surrey  Rifle  Volunteers,  a  lecturer  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  Member  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Roupell's  first  public  appearance  was  at  the 
Lambeth  Police  Court,  then  held  in  the  Kennington  Park 
Road.  He  "  sat  on  the  bench  as  a  barrister,  without  wig  or 
gown,"  with  a  "  watching  brief"  in  reference  to  the  "penny 
hatch  "  monopoly  established  at  Broadwall  by  his  father, 
who  claimed  a  penny  toll  from  persons  passing  over  it.  The 
people  objected ;  the  posts  were  pulled  down  and  the  bridge 
was  forced. 

His    last   was    before   Mr.   Justice   Byles,  at  the    Old 
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Bailey.     After  a  most  powerfully  eloquent  speech  Roupell 

concluded  by  saying:  ,l  I  appeal  only  to  thai     till  higher 

tribune  for  mercy,  where  alone  an  appeal  for  pardon  for 

such  a  '  ase  as  mine 
«  an  be  made  with 
any  hope  of  success. 
My  Lord,  I  await 
ni)'  sentence."*  Mr. 
Justice  Byles,  with 
considerable  emo- 
tion, sentenced  him 
to  be  kept  in  penal 
servitude  for  the 
rest    of  his   life. 

On  Roupell's  ac- 
ceptance of  the 
Chiltern  Hundreds 
his  place  was  taken 
in  1862  by  Mr. 
Frederic  Doulton 
(pictured  opposite), 
who  was  supported 
by  many  influential  local  gentlemen,  and  George  Francis 
Train,  the  tramway  exploiter,  and  opposed  by  Mr.  Sleigh, 
the  well-known  barrister,  and  Mr.  Wilkinson,  both  of  whom 
were  badly  beaten. 

*  Roupell  was  the  author  of  a  remarkable  series  of  forgeries.  He  forged 
a  deed  by  which  the  Roupell  Park  Estate  was  given  to  him  by  his  father  and 
mother.  From  first  to  last,  upon  his  own  admission,  he  had  raised  about  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  money.  And  yet,  with  all  this  wealth,  he  got 
further  into  debt.  He  suddenly  left  England  for  Spain,  and  as  suddenly 
returned,  when  some  one  raised  the  question  that  the  Norbiton  property  was 
held  under  a  forged  deed.  He  gave  voluntary  evidence  at  the  trial,  admitted 
the  forgeries,  startled  the  world  at  large  by  the  clear  account  of  his  terrible 
career,  and  was  convicted  on  September,  24th  1862.      See  portrait  on  p.  248. 
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From  very  early  days  Mr.  Frederic  Doulton  had  been, 
identified  with  social,  educational,  and  philanthropic  works. 

On    the    passing   of 


the  Metropolitan 
Local  Management 
Act  he  became  a 
Vestryman  of  Lam- 
beth, and  was  one 
of  the  first  members 
elected  from  that 
body  to  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of 
Works.  Political 
questions  engaging 
his  attention,  he 
soon  became  one  of 
the  recognised  lead- 
ers of  the  Liberal 
Party. 

At  the  bye-elec- 
tioni[in  consequence 

of   Mr.    Williams'  death,    in    April,    1865,    Mr.    Alderman 

Lawrence  was  returned  without  a  contest. 

In  July,    1865,    the    Palmerston    Parliament  came   to 

an  end,  and  Mr.  Thomas    Hughes,    Q.C., — whose  portrait 

appears  on    this    page — Messrs.    Doulton,    Lawrance   and 

Haig  were  the  candidates. 

"As  a  successful  author  and  a  professed  friend  of  the 
working  classes,"  said  the  "Times,"  "  Mr.  Hughes  has  earned  the 
right  to  be  heard  on  questions  which  affect  their  interests  but 
which  demand  for  their  solution  a  disciplined  and  cultivated 
mind." 


It  was  in   1856  that   Mr.   Hughes  gave  to  the  world 
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"Tom  Brown's  Schooldays,"  a  vivid  picture  of  life  at 
Rugby,  where  the  author  was  educated  under  the  greatest 

of  modern  masters,  Dr.  Arnold.  lie  took  his  B.A.  at 
Oxford  in  [845,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's 
Inn  in  1S4S,  becoming  Q.C.  in  1869.  Though  busily 
engaged  in  his  professional  duties,  other  books  followed, 
including  "Tom  Brown  at  Oxford"  and  "Alfred  the 
Great."  "  He  associated  early  with  Maurice  and  Kingsley 
in  their  work  of  social  and  sanitary  reform  among  the 
London  poor,  and  while  he  had  gained  the  confidence  and 
goodwill  o^  the  working-classes  by  his  endeavours  to 
promote  a  better  understanding  between  masters  and 
men,  and  by  teaching  the  latter  the  value  of  co-operation, 
he  never  failed  courageously  to  rebuke  the  narrow 
prejudices  and  mischievous  views  held  by  certain  members 
of  trade  unions." 

In  1868  he  was  returned  for  Frome,  which  he  repre- 
sented till  1874.  In  1880  he  assisted  in  founding  a 
settlement  in  America  which  is  described  in  "  Rugby, 
Tennessee."     He  died  March  22nd,  1896. 

During  the  election  the  following  lines  were  freely 
circulated  : — 

To  the  voters  of  Lambeth,  Britannia  thus  speaks, — 
Let  her  words  bring  a  warm  glow  of  pride  to  their  cheeks  ; 
"  You  will  shortly  be  called  by  the  voice  of  the  Crown, 
To  decide  on  the  merits  of  honest  Tom  Brown. 
In  a  nation  like  this,  brave,  free,  glorious  and  great, 
Good  hands  should  always  grasp  the  helm  of  the  State ; 
As  for  duifers  and  dummies,  they're  not  worth  a  Crown  ! 
Take  none  such,  !  but  rally  for  honest  Tom  Brown. 
Then,  do,  boys,  your  duty,  as  Britons  and  men  ! 
Pay  homage  to  Genius — to  Thought  and  the  Pen  ; 
Let  the  right  man  go  up,  and  the  wrong  man  go  down  ; 
God  bless  you  !  and  aid  .you  to  vote  for  Tom  Brown." 
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On    the  nomination   day  the  show  of  hands  was  in 
favour  of  Messrs.  Hughes  and  Doulton,  but  Mr.  Lawrence 

demanded  a  poll. 
The  result  was  as 
follows  :  —  Hughes, 
6,373  ;  Doulton, 
6,280,  Lawrence, 
portrait  here  shown, 
4,743  ;  and  Mr. 
James  Haig  M.A., 
who  came  forward 
as  a  Tory,  514. 

In  1868  a  young, 
and  then  unknown, 
barrister,  Mr.  Mor- 
gan Howard,  entered 
the  Lambeth  arena. 
Messrs.  Lawrence 
and  Mc  Arthur  joined 
forces,  and  the  result 
was  —  Lawrence, 
15,051;  McArthur,  14,553;  Howard,  7,043.  After  the 
defeat  of  the  Government  in  1873,  on  Mr.  Fawcett's 
motion  respecting  the  Dublin  University  tests,  and  the 
vain  attempt  of  the  Opposition  to  form  a  Ministry,  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  resumed  office.  But  on  the 
24th  of  January,  1874,  Mr.  Gladstone  addressed  his 
constituents  from  a  waggon  at  Blackheath,  standing  bare- 
headed, amid  a  drizzling  rain  mingled  with  fog — how  well 
I  remember  it ! — in  which  he  declared  his  intention  to 
recommend  the  Queen  to  dissolve  Parliament.  On  the 
26th  it  was  dissolved.  At  this  election  Morgan  Howard 
ran  the  Liberal  candidates  very  closely,  thus — Lawrence, 
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12,175;    McArthur,    [1,788;    Howard,    i  r ,201 .      In    fSSo, 
Messrs.  Lawrence  and  McArthur  were  again  returned 
Mr.  Lawrence  became  alderman  in   [860,  and  in  i<s6i 

sheriff  for    London    and     Middlesex.       In     [868,    as    Lord 

Mayor,  lie  received  Her  Majesty  at  the  opening  of  Black- 
friars  Bridge  and  the  Viaduct,  and  was  made  a  baronet. 

The  valuable  assistance  he  rendered  in  establishing 
the  great  International  Exhibition  at  Amsterdam  gave 
great  satisfaction  to  the  Hollanders,  and  when  he  visited 
Amsterdam    he    met 


. 
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with  a  most  cordial 
reception  by  the  King 
and  Queen  of  Hol- 
land. By  special  in- 
vitation he  visited 
Brussels  and  Liege  on 
the  occasion  of  the 
grand  Tir- Interna- 
tional, and  attended 
the  banquet  in  the 
Court  Yard  of  the 
Old  Palace  of  Liege, 
to  5,000  volunteers  of 
different  nations.  In 
his  honour  the  King 
gave  a  dinner  at  the 
Palace  of  Brussels,  at 
which  were  present 
several  royal  personages.  In  1870  the  King  sent  Sir  James 
a  painting  of  the  "  Old  Palace  at  Liege  "  as  "  a  souvenir 
of  the  fetes  in  which  he  played  so  conspicuous  a  part." 

In    1857  Mr.  William  McArthur — a  portrait  of  whom 
is    reproduced    above— came    to    London,   greatly    to    the 
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regret  of  his  fellow  citizens.  The  "  Londonderry 
Guardian,"  a  leading  Conservative  paper,  said  that 
his  removal  was  a  public  loss,  "  for,  besides  much  other 
good  work,  he  had  borne  a  considerable  part  in  carrying  to 
a  successful  issue  the  construction  of  those  magnificent 
quays  which  have  had  such  a  marked  effect  in  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  Derry.  His  business  in  London,  Sydney, 
Melbourne,  and  Auckland,  carried  on  in  conjunction  with 
his  brother  Alexander,  prospered  exceedingly.  In  1867 
Mr.  George  Moore  proposed  Mr.  McArthur  for  sheriff  of 
London.  "  He  is,"  said  Mr.  Moore,  "  one  of  our  merchant 
princes,  and  a  philanthropist.  He  has  given  a  large  part  of 
his  worldly  means  in  works  of  charity  and  mercy.  He  is, 
in  short,  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  from  this  resume  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary representation  of  Southwark,  Old  and  New,  that  it 
has  been  well  and  worthily  represented  in  the  councils  of 
the  nation,  and  that,  for  weight  of  character,  influence,  and 
intellectuality,  has  always  held  its  own  in  the  Parliamentary 
arena.     So  now 

I  give  you  all  the  Ship  of  State, 
Freedom's  last  venture,  in  her  priceless  freight ; 
God  speed  her,  keep  her,  bless  her,  while  she  steers 
Amid  the  breakers  of  unsounded  years, 
Lead  her  through  danger's  path,  with  even  keel, 
And  guide  the  honest  hand  that  holds  her  wheel. 
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St.    SAVIOUR'S   CHURCH. 

I  [ail  to  the  State  i  ii  I  ngland  I     And  conjoin 
With  this  a  salutation  as  devoul , 
Made  to  the  spiritual  fabi  ii  i  >i  hei  <  Ihurch  ; 
Founded  in  ti m h  ;  b)  blood  oi  mai I yrdom 
Cemented  ;  by  the  hands  of  wisdom  rear'd 
In  beaut}  ol  holiness,  with  order*d  pomp, 
Decent  and  unreproved.     The  voice,  thai  greets 
Tin'  majesty  of  both,  shall  pray  for  both  ; 
That,  mutually  protected  and  sustained, 
The_\-  may  endure  as  long  as  sea  surrounds 
This  lavour"d  land,  or  sunshine  warms  her  soil. 


NOW  under 
the  shadow  of 
our  grand  old 
Church  let  us 
rest  awhile 
from  the  hot 
and  dusty 
strife  in  which 
the  survival  is 
not  always  to 
the  fittest  nor 
the  battle  to 
the  strong, 
and  amidst  its 
high  and  holy 
associations 
"com  mune 
with  our  own 

hearts  and  be  still."     We  may  rise  on  "  stepping  stones  of 

our  dead  selves  to  higher  things." 
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.     .     .     Thoughts  whisper  to  the  heavens, 
Though  mute  to  thee,  they  prompt  the  diamond  pen 
Of  the  recording  angel. 

Make  them  friends  ! 
These  dread  seed-planters,  for  eternity, 
These  sky-reporting  heralds, 
Make  them  friends  !  * 

When  I  entered  London  forty  years  ago,  a  raw  country 
lad,  my  first  timid  glimpse  of  the  outer  world  centred  upon 
the  grey  old  tower  of  this  ancient  pile,  and  to  its  tender  and 
intimate  associations  I  still  turn  with  reverent  thoughts  away 
from  the  hum  and  whirl  and  beseechment  of  the  world. 

This  church  has  a  record  of  more  than  a  thousand  years, 
and  it  still  remains,  a  "  noble  monument  to  ancient  piety  and 
taste,  a  rare  epitome  of  English  letters  and  English  history." 

According  to  various  traditions,  "  in  the  place  where 
this  church  is  situate  stood  a  priory  of  nuns,  which  was 
founded  by  one  Mary,  a  virgin,  the  owner  of  a  ferry  in  the 
neighbourhood,  wherewith  she  endowed  her  new  convent." 
Stow  suggests  that  its  name  was  derived  from  its  founder, 
Mary  Audery ;  and  Pennant,  that  it  was  at  one  time  written 
Overee,  which,  according  to  Corner,  was  from  ofer,  a  bank, 
rie,  a  river  ;  "  hence  St.  Mary  on  the  bank  of  the  river." 
Stow  received  his  tradition  from  the  lips  of  Bartholomew 
Linsted,  the  last  prior,  who  surrendered  the  priory  to 
Henry  VIII.  in  October,  1540,  and  was  rewarded  with  a 
pension  of  ,£100  per  annum. 

Stevens  agrees  with  Stow  as  to  dates,  but  ascribes  the 
refounding  of  the  monastery  to  William  Panlane,  and 
William  Donecius,  of  a  knightly  Norman  family,  f 

This  House  of  Sisters  was  afterwards  converted  by  St. 
Swithun,  who  was  Bishop  of  Winchester  from  852  to  862, 

*  Mrs.  Sigourncy.  t  See  "  Taylor's  Annals  of  St.  Mary  Overy." 
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into  a  college  of  priests,  hence  the  Church  is  styled 
"Collegiate."  And  from  that  time  onwards  the  (  hurch 
lias  owed  almost  everything  to  successive  Bishops  of 
Winchester  until  In  1S70  it  passed  within  the  jurisdiction 
bf  the  Bishop  of  Rochester. 

Bishop  Giffard  built  the  original  Norman  nave  in 
1 106-7,  and  canons  regular  of  the  Order  of  St.  Augustine 
were  established,  the  Collegiate  Church  becoming  a 
monastery. 

The  priests  were  styled  "regular,"  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  secular  clergy,  who  lived  somewhat 
freely  among  their  parishioners,  sharing  their  joys  and 
sorrows.  The  monks,  however,  lived  in  a  community,  apart 
from  all  secular  interests  and  worldly  trammels,  and  devoted 
themselves  in  an  exclusive  manner  to  the  service  of  God. 
They  strove  to  win  the  hearts  of  men  by  acts  of  benevolence 
and  charity,  by  furnishing  solace  and  relief  to  the  sick  and 
suffering  by  whom  they  were  surrounded  :  "  healers  at  once 
of  the  body  as  the  soul."  And,  too,  in  the  coarseness  and 
barbarism  of  mediaeval  times  their  voices  often  sounded  in 
stern  remonstrance  against  oppression,  for  the  poor  vassals 
of  the  Middle  Ages  frequently  found  their  only  protection 
by  the  horns  of  the  altar  and  under  the  vestments  of  the 
priest.  The  priests  had  to  obey,  among  other  rules,  the 
following : — 

That  no  man  call  anything  his  own,  but  all  be  in  common. 

That  whosoever  be  admitted,  sell  all  he  has  and  give  to  the 
poor,  and  take  no  care  for  food  or  raiment. 

If  any  depart  the  monastery,  to  carry  nothing  with  him. 

That  those  who  were  poor  abroad  do  not  grow  haughty,  nor 
those  who  were  wealthy  despise  the  poor  ;  to  be  present  at  prayer  ; 
to  subdue  the  flesh  with  fasting  ;  not  to  grudge  what  is  allowed 
to  others  more  sickly,  or  of  a  weaker  constitution ;  not  to  do  any- 
thing that  may  give  offence  ;   not  to  gaze  on  women  ;  care  to  be 
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taken   of  the  sick ;  obedience   enjoined    to   superiors,    and  the 
superiors  not  to  be  presumptuous. 

This  was  a  noble  ideal,  demanding  our  respectful 
sympathy,  for  the  cloister  must  surely  have  been  the 
scene  of  daily  and  hourly  conflicts,  and  in  its  seclusion 
what  terrible  spiritual  tragedies  must  have  been  enacted, 
and  how  great  the  praise  to  him  "  who  succeeded  in  bearing 
his  cross,  in  acquiring  those  virtues  which  may  have  been 
foreign  to  his  nature,"  with  a  stoical  hardihood  which,  under 
other  circumstances  would  have  been  deemed  heroism. 

Bishop  Peter  de  la  Roche  built  the  Choir  and  Ladye 
Chapel  in  1207,  and  altered  the  Norman  character  of  the 
nave,  which  had  suffered  from  fire,  into  Early  English. 

Stow  tells  us  that  on  July  10th,  12 12,  a  great  part  of 
London  was  burnt  down  by  a  fire  which  began  in  South- 
wark,  and,  having  consumed  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Overy, 
went  on  to  the  bridge,  and  whilst  some  were  quenching  the 
flames,  the  houses  at  the  other  end  of  the  bridge  took  fire, 
so  that  numbers  were  enclosed  ;  many  were  forced  to  leap 
into  the  Thames,  whilst  others,  crowding  into  the  boats  that 
came  to  their  relief,  were  the  cause  of  their  own  destruction, 
the  boats  and  people  sinking  together.  Nearly  three 
thousand  persons  (Trusler  says,  and  with  greater  probability,, 
three  hundred)  perished  by  the  accident,  partly  by  water 
and  partly  by  fire. 

In  the  year  1614  King  James  I.,  for  a  "valuable  con- 
sideration," granted  by  letters  patent  to  the  churchwardens 
and  parishioners,  "  in  free  socage,  the  rectory  and  parish 
church  of  St.  Saviour's,  together  with  all  the  glebe  lands, 
tithes,  tenths,  oblations,  profits,  etc.,  with  all  those  that 
belonged  to  the  rectories  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  and  St. 
Margaret.  In  consideration  of  which  the  said  church- 
wardens  and  parishioners  were  obliged    to    provide  a  fit 
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house  for  a  grammar  school,  and  to  keep  a  good  ma  iter  to 
teach  the  children  of  the  parish,  paying  to  the  said  ma 

£20,  and  loan  usher  /jo  a  year  ;   and    also   to    provide  two 

able  chaplains  to  preach  In  the  church,  and  to  pay  them 
£30  a  year  each.  These  conditions  were  performed  until 
the  year  [672,  when  the  said  sums  were  found  insufficient 

to  maintain  the  several  officers  aforesaid;  wherefore  their 
respective  stipends  were  by  Act  of  Parliament  advanced, 

those  of  the  chaplains  to  £100  a  year  each,  and  that  of  the 
schoolmaster  to  £30.  For  the  paying  of  which  sums,  and 
the  repair  of  the  church,  the  churchwardens  were  em- 
powered to  raise  upon  the  inhabitants,  in  lieu  of  tithes,  the 
sum  of  £350  a  year,  clear  of  reprizes. 

The  chaplains  are  chosen  by  the  votes  of  the 
parishioners  ;  and  when  a  vacancy  takes  place,  the  parish 
is  sometimes  put  into  that  state  of  temporary  fermentation 
incident  to  all  popular  elections — although  there  is,  perhaps, 
less  of  party  spirit  in  this  parish  than  in  some  others  in  the 
metropolis.* 

The  name  of  St.  Saviour  is  derived  from  the  famous 
abbey  of  Bermondsey,  and  dates  from  the  Reformation, 
when  this  monastic  establishment  was  closed. 

In  1885  the  church  rate  was  abolished  at  a  cost  of 
,£10,000,  raised  by  subscription,  and  the  chaplain  became 
rector.  By  the  46  &  47  Vict.  cap.  xi.  (1885),  the  right  of 
presentation  is  now  vested  in  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese. 

The  last  elected  under  the  old  system  was  the  present 
canon  and  chancellor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  Thompson,  whose 
love  for  the  grand  and  historic  church  is  only  equalled  by 
his  zeal  in  its  service,  and  in  whose  book,  "  The  History 
and  Antiquities  of  St.   Saviour's  Collegiate    Church,"  the 

*  '-'  New  View  of  London". 
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reader  may  "  summon  from  the  shadowy  past  the  forms 
that  once  have  been."  From  the  Act  of  Parliament  just 
mentioned,  I  find  that  the  rector,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
scheme,  voluntarily  surrendered  ;£i20  per  annum  of  his 
stipend  (£600).  In  recognition  of  that  act  of  self-denial  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  agreed  to  make  annual  grants 
for  the  payment  of  two  curates  to  serve  the  parish.  A 
portrait  of  Dr.  Thompson  is  depicted  below. 

In  the  South  Transept,  which  Cardinal  Beaufort,  son 
of  John  of  Gaunt,  is  credited  with  having  rebuilt,  and  whose 
arms,  surmounted  by  a 
cardinal's  hat,  are  on  the 
right  as  you  enter  the 
church — is  a  monument 
to  William  Emerson,  with 
an  inscription  which  tells 
us  that  "  he  lived  and 
died  an  honest  man." 
The  name  is  still  perpetu- 
ated by  Emerson  Street, 
probably  named  after 
Thomas  Emerson,  his 
grandson,  whose  benefac- 
tions of  1620  are  enjoyed 
by  the  poor  of  St.  Saviour's  to-day.  In  his  "  English  Traits," 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  born  in  Boston,  U.S.A.,  in  1803, 
and  a  graduate  of  Harvard  University,  speaks  of  the 
"  British  island  from  which  my  forefathers  came,"  and 
doubtless  it  was  from  the  stem  of  this  old  Southwark 
stock  that  he  sprang.  John  Burroughs,  in  his  essay  on 
Emerson,  distinctly  alludes  to  the  fact,  and  points  out 
wherein  the  race  has  lost  and  gained  in  the  transplanta- 
tion from  Europe  to  New  England  soil  and  climate. 
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In   [540  the  priory,  church,  and  rectory  were  lea 
from  the  Crown  at  £50  per  annum  to  the  parishioners,  who, 

in    1614,   purchased    it     from    James    I.    for   £800,   and    tli-  . 

became  its  patrons,  levied  a  chinch  rate,  and  elected  their 
"  preachers  or  chaplains." 

On  May  ^  1  st,  1561,  three  yearsafter  Elizabeth  became 
Queen,  a  vandal  vestry  ordered  that  all  the  Church  hooks 
in  the  Latin  tongue  be  defaced  and  cut  according  to  the 
injunctions  of  the  Bishop  (Robert  Home),  as  if  the 
classical  purity  of  that  comprehensive  language  must  of 
necessity  have  been  associated  with  the  real  or  supposed 
errors  or  wickedness  n(  the  times  preceding  the  Reforma- 
tion. 

In  1 598,  five  years  before  James  I.  granted  Shakespeare 
and  his  confreres  license  to  perform  at  the  Globe  and  in  the 
provinces,  the  vestry  of  St.  Saviour's  adopted  a  resolution 
to  send  a  petition  to  the  Queen's  Council  "  concerning  a 
play-house  in  that  parish,"  and  pointing  out  "  the 
enormities  "  that  came  thereby,  and  praying  that  the 
players  might  "  be  dismissed  and  put  down  from  playing." 
This  petition  was  apparently  never  presented,  but  what 
mischief  its  success  might  have  caused  !  The  plays  of 
Elizabeth's  time  had  been  barbarous,  their  plots  were  full 
of  horrors,  and  one  o(  the  writers  of  the  time,  afraid  lest 
his  massacres  might  seem  insipid,  promised  that  his  second 
part  should  "  greater  murders  tell."  These  things  very 
properly  appalled  discreet  vestrymen  ;  but  they  did  not 
know  that  at  that  moment  the  greatest  of  all  dramatists 
was  among  them  writing  noble,  pure,  and  healthy  works, 
and  bringing  in  a  new  era.  Winchester  House,  the  Globe 
Theatre,  and  St.  Saviour's  Church  remind  us  of  three 
patent,  but  scarcely  observed  causes  that  were  at  work  at 
the  beginning  of  the  -seventeenth  century  to  change  this 
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state  of  things  for  the  better — the  English  Bible,  the  Prayer 
Book,  and  Shakespeare.  These  fixed  our  language  ;  they 
gave  the  people  a  literature  and  a  ritual  ;  they  raised  the 
highest  possible  standard  of  morals  ;  and  they  joined  noble 
intellect  and  pure  art  in  dramatic  representation.  It  was 
much,  for  they  came  so  near  to  each  other,  and  the  vener- 
able fane  of  St.  Saviour's,  the  sole  link  with  the  great  past 
remaining  in  this  historic  spot,  reminds  us  of  them  all.* 

The  Church  has  been  subject  to  alterations  at  various 
times.  In  161 8  the  ancient  Rood  Loft  was  taken  down 
and  a  gallery  and  screen  erected  at  the  west  end  of  the 
choir.  In  1676  the  church  was  damaged  by  fire.  In  1703 
additional  galleries  were  built,  and  in  1764  the  church  was 
"  pewed,  whitewashed  and  beautified!"  In  1830  "a  so- 
called  restoration  of  the  transepts  was  carried  out,"  and  the 
Bishop's  Chapel  removed.  In  1832  the  Ladye  Chapel  was 
restored,  and  in  1839  a  flimsy  Gothic  nave  was  erected. 

In  the  Pastoral  issued  by  Bishop  Thorold  in  1878, 
after  his  first  year  as  Bishop,  he  thus  initiates  the  restora- 
tion of  the  grand  old  fabric  : — 

A  conspicuous  want  in  South  London  is  a  centre.  This 
seems  ready  to  our  hand  in  the  beautiful  Collegiate  Church  of  St. 
Saviour's,  Southwark,  the  choir  of  which,  if  thoroughly  restored 
and  fitted,  would  be  specially  convenient  for  diocesan  services, 
while  the  Lady  Chapel,  with  its  many  interesting  associations, 
would  be  an  admirable  chamber  for  conference.  Is  it  quite  vain 
to  indulge  the  hope  that  if  a  suitable  scheme  were  proposed  to 
the  public  for  thoroughly  restoring  this  exquisite  specimen  of 
early  English  architecture,  many  friends  from  both  sides  of  the 
water  would  help  us,  and  that  even  Churchmen  in  other  dioceses 
might  cheerfully  give  us  their  aid?  This  we  maybe  sure  of, 
that  no  measure  of  an  external  character  would  go  further  to 
consolidate  our  South   London  work,  or  help  to  reconcile  Surrey 

*  See  the  "  Daily  Telegraph,"  September  20th,  1895. 
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Churchmen  t<>  our  new  arrangements,  than  this  "I  making  St. 
Saviour's,  Southwark,  tin-  pro  ( 'athedral  of  the  dio<  i   i 

In     liis    second    Visitation,    in     I S S 5 ,    he    recorded    the 

abolition  of  the  Church  rate,  and  added :  UA  greal  candal 
is  ended.    The  restoration  of  the  fabric  will  assuredly  be 

put  in  hand  as  soon  as  the  principal  inhabitants  assure  me 
that  the  time  is  come  for  it." 

At  his  third  and  last  quadrennial  Visitation,  in  1 889, 
the  scheme  is  a  present  and  not  a  future  prospect.  The 
Bishop  said  : — 

The  great,  if  not  absorbing,  duty  of  the  next  five  years  will  be 
the  restoration  of  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark.  .  .  .  Surely  the 
Church  may  now  with  a  good  conscience  make  her  own  start 
with  her  long-delayed  task,  and  claim  in  her  turn  the  sympathy 
and  resources  which  she  requires  and  deserves.  For  it  is  a  for- 
midable task,  and  will  from  first  to  last,  I  suppose,  require  the 
large  expenditure  of  ,£35,000,  and  may  occupy  five  years  for  the 
doing  of  it.  All,  however,  will  agree  that  the  restoration  of  one 
of  the  most  exquisite  Early  English  churches  in  the  country,  if 
worth  taking  in  hand  at  all,  should  be  done  thoroughly. 
Of  the  sordid  nave  not  one  stone  shall  be  left  standing  if  I  have 
anything   to  do  with   the  restoration.     .  .     Let  us  have  no 

thought  of  pusillanimity  about  a  possible  failure.  If  we  fail  it  will 
only  be  because  we  deserve  to  fail.  .  .  .  Should  we  be  spared 
for  another  Visitation  four  years  hence,  there  ought  to  be  a  good 
account  to  give  of  the  grand  and  inspiring  duty  which  I  deliber- 
ately initiate  to-day. 

The  work  thus  inaugurated  by  the  eminent  Bishop, 
now  no  longer  on  earth,  was  not  in  vain,  and  to-day  the 
Church  appears  in  its  restored  condition,  thanks  mainly  to 
the  energy  and  generosity  of  many  notable  Southwarkians, 
whose  veneration  for  the  ancient  structure  but  deepens 
their  desire  to  widen  the  influences  for  good  associated 
therewith. 

On  July  24th,  i8go,  came  the   Prince  and   Princess   of 
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Wales  to  lay  the  memorial  stone  of  the  new  nave,  on  which 
auspicious  occasion  they  were  thus  welcomed  by  Bishop 
Thorold  : — 

May  it  Please  your  Royal  Highness, — This  ancient  Church, 
the  restoration  of  which,  with  a  kindness  which  does  not  surprise, 
but  greatly  exhilarates  us,  you,  Sir,  have  come  to  inaugurate 
to-day,  has  a  chequered  history  of  seven  hundred  years.  The 
Lady  Chapel,  choir,  and  aisles,  are  Early  English  of  the  purest 
style,  and  date  from  the  thirteenth  century.  Rescued  from 
destruction  by  the  skill  and  enthusiasm  of  the  late  Mr.  Gwilt, 
they  will  not  require  attention  until  the  rest  of  our  duty  is  done. 
The  tower,  of  three  stages,  is  in  good  order.  The  arches  east 
and  west  are  of  the  same  date  as  the  choir ;  the  arches  north  and 
south  are  a  century  later.  The  upper  stages  belong  to  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  transepts  appear  to  have  soon  fallen  into 
a  state  of  decay.  They  have  been  badly  restored,  and  will 
require  a  considerable  outlay.  The  original  nave  and  aisles,  of 
the  same  date  as  the  choir,  and  almost  as  beautiful,  were  quite 
unnecessarily  pulled  down  fifty  years  ago,  and  replaced  by  the 
present  building,  which  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  once  denounced  as  "an 
abject  monstrosity."  It  will  be  at  once  removed,  and  will  be 
rebuilt  on  the  old  lines,  and  at  the  original  level,  care  being  taken 
to  preserve  as  far  as  possible  the  not  inconsiderable  remains  of 
the  old  walls  still  existing,  and  buried  in  the  modern  brick-work. 
The  total  cost  is  roughly  estimated  at  a  sum  of  ^50,000,  of  which 
about  one-half  is  already  promised. 

On  a  building,  which  vies  almost  with  Westminster  Abbey  in 
the  splendour  of  its  picturesque  history,  we  who  own  it  are 
resolved  to  grudge  nothing  of  time,  care,  or  money.  James  I.  of 
Scotland  was  married  here  to  Jane  Beaufort.  Henry  IV,  of 
England  was  present  here  at  the  marriage  of  the  Earl  of  Holland, 
and  gave  away  the  bride.  Queen  Elizabeth  assisted  here  at  the 
Earl  of  Cumberland's  wedding.  Within  these  walls  lie  the  ashes 
of  men  who  have  made  England  famous— Gower,  Edmund 
Shakespeare,  Edmund  Dyer,  Fletcher,  Massinger.  The  Tabard 
Inn,  of  which  Chaucer  sang ;  the  Globe  Theatre,  where  Shake- 
speare acted  ;  the  Marshalsea  Prison,  which  Little  Dorrit  visited, 
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were  once  within  q  stone's  throw  oi  these  walls,  [n  the  exquisite 
Lady  Chapel  Bishop  Gardiner  tried  for  heresy,  during  the  Marian 
persecution,4  Rogers,  Hooper,  and  John  Bradford;  and  within  an 

arm's  length    of  the    place    where   he   condemned    them    to   their 

death  of  (ire,  lies  all  that  is  mortal  of  the  saintly  and  erudite 
Andrewes. 

Once  more  we  thank  you,  Sir,  sincerely  and  respe<  tlully,  for 
giving  us  the  advantage  of  your  presence  and  sympathy  towards 
a  duty  which,  when  worthily  and  entirely  completed,  will  restore 
an  exquisite  ornament  to  a  part  of  the  Metropolis  not  at  present 
burdened  with  buildings  of  dignity  and  splendour,  and  which, 
while  it  cannot  fail  to  win  bountiful  and  ready  help  outside  our 
boundaries,  has  a  special  claim  on  those  who  desire  to  make  St. 
Saviour's  a  glorious  place  for  the  worship  of  God,  and  not  quite 
unworthy  of  the  great  future  that  may  be  in  store  for  it,  as  the 
Mother  Church  of  South  London. 

The  tremendous  task  of  building  the  new  nave  and 
generally  restoring  the  fabric  was  accomplished,  and  the 
beautiful  Collegiate  Church  was  opened  with  befitting  and 
dignified  ceremonial  on  Tuesday,  February  16th,  1897.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishops  and  deans,  many 
prelates  and  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  together  with  the 
wardens  and  Restoration  Committee,  assembled  at  the 
south-western  entrance  to  meet  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Sheriffs,  and  wait  with  them  the  arrival  of  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  scene  was  a  grand 
and  imposing  one. 

The  Bishop  of  Winchester  preached  an  eloquent 
sermon  from  Mark  ix.  29  :  "  This  kind  can  come  forth  by 
nothing,  but  by  prayer,"  a  part  only  of  which  I  reprint. 

*  On  the  17th  of  November,  1558,  Mary  died  "wondering  why  all  that 
she  had  done,  as  she  believed,  on  God's  behalf  had  been  followed  by  failure 
on  every  side — by  the  desertion  of  her  husband  and  the  hatred  of  her  subjects." 
In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  (January,  1559)  an  Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed  for- 
bidding the  use  in  any  form  of  public  prayer  other  than  set  out  in  the  last 
Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI. 
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Brothers,  to-day's  occasion  is  without  parallel  in  the  history 
of  England.  In  the  words  of  the  Jews  of  old,  "  We  are  the 
servants  of  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  we  build  the  house 
that  was  builded  these  many  years  ago."  But  in  that,  thank  God, 
there  is  nothing  unlike  what  we  have  lived  to  witness  in  hundreds 
of  churches  all  the  land  through.  Our  restored  church,  to  be 
sure,  is  grander,  our  work  more  costly,  our  contrast  more  note- 
worthy between  the  fabric  of  fifty  years  ago  and  the  fabric  of  to- 
day. But  these  are,  after  all,  details  and  matters  of  degree. 
What  is  unique  in  this  ?  In  the  very  region,  poorest  in  all 
London — poorest  on  the  careful  testimony  of  a  statistician  more 
calm  and  competent  than  any  other  of  our  day — we  rebuild,  at  all 
this  cost,  the  magnificent  church  of  ancient  days,  and  rebuild  it 
to  be  no  longer  a  mere  parish  church,  however  noble,  but,  as  of 
yore,  a  collegiate,  a  quasi- cathedral  church,  with  the  largest  and 
most  varied  duties  towards  this  whole  great  area  of  poverty,  and 
ignorance,  and  sin,  equipped  with  a  staff  of  clergy  so  versatile  in 
strength,  in  character,  in  sympathy,  in  experience,  as  to  maintain 
Christ's  battle  to  the  uttermost  against  the  powers  of  wrong. 
Well,  we  have  tried  to  set  all  this  worthily  on  foot.  It  has  cost  a 
great  deal  of  money.  More  than  ^40,000  has  been  already 
spent.  To  discharge  outstanding  obligations,  we  need  some 
^7,000,  and  a  like  amount  will  be  required  for  the  ultimate  com- 
pletion of  the  whole.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  the  outcome 
of  to  day's  great  service — a  service  which  marks  a  step  in  English 
history — shall  set  us  free  from  obligation  to  builders  and  bankers, 
free  to  grapple  undistracted  with  the  nobler  task  which  lies 
ahead?  The  cost  is  great.  Is  it  worth  while?  Worth  while! 
Yes,  though  it  were  twice  as  much.  From  every  street  around 
us  the  evil  glares  at  us  face  to  face.  We  mean  to  fight  it  steadily, 
unflinchingly.  But  how  ?  By  making  this  house  of  God,  this 
house  of  daily  prayer,  the  very  centre  of  our  effort,  the  pivot  on 
which  the  whole  must  turn —  not  for  one  parish,  but  for  all.  .  .  . 
We  have  measured  the  strength  of  the  foe  whose  strongholds  we 
intend  to  storm,  the  foe  who  worketh  abomination  and  maketh 
a  lie,  and  we  know  there  is  but  one  power  that  can  prevail 
against  him.  "This  kind  goeth  not  out  but  by  prayer."  And  so 
this  rebuilded  house  of  prayer  must  be  our  centre  for  word  and  act. 
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We  have   cared,  cared  intensely,  to  make  il  glorious.     We  an 
eagei  that  ihe  poorest,  the  busiest,  the  hardest   pressed  in  lif<    i 
struggle,  should  at  least   have  in  their  very  midst     have  as  their 
very  own     the  noblest  house  ol  prayei  thai  we  i  an  raise  from  out 
its  recent  shame  ;  that  its  inspiring  traditions  and  its  bede  roll  oi 

bright  names  that  sparkle  in  English  history  should  shine  again 
in  their  proper  setting. 

To  day,  then,  in  a  solemn  act  of  praise  and  prayer,  with  every 
accessory  that  can  mark  its  public,  its  municipal,  its  national 
character,  we  declare  to  all  men  what  is  the  spirit,  what  is  the 
strength  in  which  we  mean  to  fight  whatsoever  is  bad,  and  to 
build  up  whatsoever  is  true  and  pure  and  generous  in  these 
crowded,  hurrying  streets.  Our  fortress  stands  here  in  the  very 
spot  where,  by  testimony  of  all,  our  forces  are  most  sorely  needed 
and  our  generalship  is  put  to  the  severest  strain.  .  .  .  No 
one  set  or  sort  of  churchmen  are  to  monopolise  this  hallowed 
ground.  Nothing  less  will  meet  these  central  needs  than  a  body 
of  workers  co-extensive  in  sympathy,  in  character,  in  attainment 
with  whatsoever  belongs  of  right  to  the  Church  of  England, 
Catholic  and  Reformed. 

We  owe  the  possibility  of  to-day's  glad  service,  the  high 
hopes  and  eager  plans  wherewith  our  hearts  are  full — we  owe 
these,  under  God.  to  the  quiet,  persistent,  faithful  courage  of  one 
man,  Anthony  Wilson  Thorold,  who,  in  the  teeth  of  every  dis- 
couragement, resolved  seven  years  ago  upon  the  enterprise  which 
we  commit  to  God  to-day.  His  was  the  inception,  his  the 
earnest,  the  most  strenuous  labouring  oar.  In  our  midst  this 
afternoon  are  those  who,  with  untiring  zeal,  have  worked  with 
him  and  his  successors  from  the  first  day  to  this  crowning  hour. 
Let  us  give  thanks.  To-day  we  hand  on  in  quiet  and  prayerful 
trust  to  the  generations  yet  unborn  the  long  heritage  of  noble 
memories  these  rebuilded  walls  enshrine. 

After  the  sermon  the  well-known  hymn,  "  Lift  the 
strain  of  high  thanksgiving,"  was  sung,  and  a  collection  was 
taken  for  the  Restoration  Fund.  Prayer  was  then  offered 
by  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  and  the  Rector,  and  the 
ceremony   closed    with  the    Benediction    by  the   Primate. 
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During  the  singing  of  the  German  chorale,  "  Now  thank  we 
all  our  God,"  the  Chapter  and  Bishops  passed  down  the 
nave,  followed  by  the  Royal  visitors  and  the  civic  representa- 
tives, to  the  south-west  entrance.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
and  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Teck  drove  away  amidst 
continued  cheering  from  the  crowds  around  the  church. 

The  installation  of  the  Chapter,  lay  and  clerical,  took 
place  at  8  a.m.,  and  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  wearing  his 
Convocation  robes,  came  down  from  the  chancel  and 
invested  each  member  singly. 

In  order  to  celebrate  the  record  reign  of  Her  Most 
Gracious  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  a  great  array  of  Masonic 
brethren  of  all  degrees  foregathered  under  the  walls  of  the 
sacred  fane  on  Ascension  Day,  May  27th,  1897,  and 
scarcely  one  of  the  2,200  seats  provided  remained  unfilled. 
The  well-known  benevolence  and  love  of  good  works  for 
which  our  brotherhood  is  famed  had  also  something  to  do 
with  the  ceremony,  for  a  debt  of  .£7,000  yet  remained  to 
complete  the  Restoration  Fund  account,  and,  as  a  result  of 
the  beautiful  service,  this  was  reduced  by  rather  more  than 
/2,ooo. 

Punctually  at  four  o'clock  the  organ  and  orchestra 
commenced  the  voluntaries.  Meanwhile  a  procession  of 
Grand  Officers  proceeded  from  the  Ladye  Chapel  down  the 
north  aisle  to  the  west  end,  and  thence  up  the  nave 
to  the  reserved  seats,  under  the  tower  and  the  east  end  of 
the  nave.  The  Provincial  Grand  Officers  at  the  same  time 
proceeded  from  the  parochial  offices  and  occupied  the 
reserved  seats  at  the  east  end  of  the  nave.  The  clerical 
brethren  retired  to  the  vestry  on  the  north  side  of  the 
choir,  and  joined  the  procession  of  the  choir,  clergy,  and 
chapter  to  the  choir  seats  and  stalls.  The  service  was 
intoned  by  Bro.  the  Ven.  Archdeacon   Sinclair,  P.G.C.,  and 
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Bro,  ("anon  Thompson  (the  Re*  tor  .     Instead  oi  the  amen 
the  words  "so  mote  it  be"  were  sun-  alter  each  prayer. 

The  anthem  was  "  Lift  Up  your  heads." 

The  Wit  Rev,  Dr.  Mole,  Dear  of  Rochester, delivered 
the  sermon.  Taking  for  his  text  Acts  vii.  26,  "  Sirs,  ye 
are  brethren,"  the  preacher  throughout  his  discourse  urged 
the  claims  of  brotherhood, 

To  love  God  and  your  neighhour  as  much  as  you  could  was 
true  religion.  With  regard  to  the  history  of  Masonry,  they  could 
search  as  far  hack  as  possible,  but  the  beginnings  of  it  could  not 
be  found.  Fraternities  seemed  to  be  as  old  as  the  world's  history. 
They  existed  in  Greece  and  Rome,  and  in  our  Lord's  time  the 
crafts  banded  themselves  together,  and  the  Masons  who  built  the 
grand  churches  of  our  land  were  similarly  united,  and  only 
admitted  to  the  fraternity  by  a  solemn  ritual.  By  such  Masons 
the  Church  in  which  they  were  standing  was  built,  and  it  was 
therefore  fitting  that  in  this  happy  Jubilee  year  the  Masons  of 
to-day  should  be  gathered  there.  The  Masons  of  old  built  for 
God  and  for  the  ages;  they  did  not  advertise  contracts  and 
accept  the  lowest  tender.  It  was  good  for  them  to  be  there. 
He  was  speaking  to  the  most  munificent  fraternity  in  the  world, 
and  he  was  sure  of  their  sympathy  and  support  when  he  urged 
the  claims  of  the  Church  upon  their  affection. 

On  Sunday  morning,  June  20th,  1897,  the  thanks- 
giving service  was  attended  by  a  crowded  congregation, 
which  included  many  of  the  South  London  magistrates, 
members  of  Parliament,  members  of  the  London  County 
Council,  the  London  School  Board,  and  the  public  authori- 
ties of  districts  in  London  south  of  the  Thames.  Lord 
Belhaven  of  Stenton  and  the  officers  and  men  of  the  3rd 
Volunteer  Battalion  ("  The  Queen's ")  Royal  West  Surrey 
Regiment  were  present  in  uniform.  Among  the  officiating 
clergy  were  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  the  Bishop  of  South- 
wark,    the     Chancellor  *  and    Rector    of    Southwark,    the 
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Rev.  Canon  Thompson,  Canon  Bristow,  and  Canon 
Edwards.  Immediately  before  the  sermon  the  whole 
audience  rose,  and,  led  by  the  choir,  sang  the  National 
Anthem.  The  special  form  of  service  prepared  for  the  day 
was  used.  The  Bishop  of  Rochester  preached  from  a  part 
of  the  4th  verse  of  the  13th  chapter  of  Romans — "A 
minister  of  God  for  good."  "  The  Queen  was,  in  the  highest 
sense,  '  a  minister  of  God  for  good.'  Thank  God,  ful- 
someness  and  flattery — at  least,  the  flattery  of  sovereigns — 
had  largely  passed,  but  in  these  days  of  fierce  light  and 
plain  speech  no  thought  was  more  widely  shared  and  so 
strongly  held  in  England  to-day,  none  gave  more  genuine 
reality  to  the  present  rejoicing  than  that  of  the  debt  which 
England  owed  to  the  Queen  for  the  high  example  of  purity 
of  life  and  court,  of  unremitting  industry  and  conscientious 
devotion  to  duty,  of  strong  self-control  for  duty's  sake,  of 
considerate  and  merciful  remembrance  of  poverty  and 
suffering,  and  strict  observation  of  law  and  right  By  being 
nobly  and  rightly,  as  well  as  frankly  and  familiarly  human, 
our  Queen  had  been  true  to  that  method  of  God  which 
made  a  human  life  its  minister  for  good."  At  the  evening- 
service  the  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Bishop  of  South- 
ward 

By  the  invitation  of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  the 
Mayors  and  Corporations  of  the  South  London  Boroughs 
on  January  7th,  1901,  attended  a  special  service  at  this 
Church.  It  commenced  with  the  Epiphany  hymn,  "  As 
with  gladness  men  of  old."  The  Bishop  of  Rochester  then 
read  the  Bidding  Prayer,  and  afterwards  preached  from  the 
text,  "  Gentiles  shall  come  to  Thy  light,  and  kings  to  the 
brightness  of  Thy  rising"  (Isaiah  lx.,  3). 

"Welcome!"  said  the  Bishop,  "welcome  ! — in  its  highest 
and   truest  sense,  to   the   worshipful   and   honourable  company 
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winch  has  gathered  for  tins  service.  The  members  and  magis 
trates  of  the  municipal  bodies  are  charged  with  the  care  oi  one 
million  and  three-quarters  oi  people— a  third  of  the  population  oi 
the  greatest  city  in  the  world,  in  itfoi  the  same  area  showed 
only  200,000  people.  They  were  met  under  unparalleled  circum- 
stances, at  a  momentous  time  and  in  .1  fitting  place.  The  greal 
church  they  were  in  spoke  to  them  of  the  past;    its    beauties 

reminded  them  that  we  were  not  in  all  things  better  than  our 
fathers."  The  bishop  went  on  to  draw  lessons  from  the  story  of 
the  Epiphany,  and  to  apply  them  to  the  special  needs  of  his 
congregation.  First  there  was  the  lesson  of  true  manhood,  taught 
by  the  sight  of  the  child  Christ.  He  asked  them  to  give  their 
best  manhood  to  their  work,  to  treat  all  men  without  respect  of 
persons,  in  the  name  of  the  manhood  "which  is  theirs,  and  yours, 
and  Christ's."  The  second  thought  from  the  Epiphany  was  the 
absolute  simplicity  of  God's  gift.  "We  ask/' said  the  bishop, 
"for  public  spirit  and  civic  patriotism.  We  get  it  just  as  far  as 
men  carry  within  them  Christ's  selfless  spirit."  He  besought 
them  to  work  for  others,  and  not  for  themselves.  Then,  again, 
by  gazing  with  their  mind's  eye  at  the  child  Christ  they  saw  in 
Him  a  sign  of  God's  purpose;  and  lastly,  that  thought  passed 
into  another — the  thought  of  a  sacrifice  made  for  a  sinful  world. 
No  one  would  do  much  good  in  public  life  if  he  was  not  prepared 
to  suffer  pain. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  service  the  hymn,  "  Now 
thank  we  all  our  God,"  was  sung,  and  the  Mayors  and 
Corporations  followed  the  choir  and  clergy  in  procession. 

The  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
Dean  of  Southwark*,  from  the  great  task  of  being  Vicar  of 
Leeds  was,  in  1895,  called  to  the  responsible  oversight 
of  the  large  and  most  difficult  diocese  of  Rochester.     His 

*  Edward  Stuart  Talbot,  D.D.,  second  son  of  the  Hon.  T.  C.  Talbot, 
fourth  son  of  Earl  Talbot  and  Caroline,  only  daughter  of  1st  Earl  of  Wharn- 
cliffe.  Educated  at  Charterhouse  and  Christchurch,  Oxford  (M.A.)  ;  1st  class 
Latin  Literature,  1st  class  Law  and  Modern  History  ;  Ellerton  Theological 
Essay,  1867  ;  senior  studentship,  Christchurch,  Oxford,  1866  ;  Warden, 
Keble  College,  1870-88  ;  Vicar  of  Leeds,    1889-95  5  Hon.    Canon   of  Ripon, 
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consecration  to  the  See  took  place  in  the  Abbey  Church  of 
Westminster  on  St.  Luke's  Day  in  the  same  year,  and  his 
enthronement  at  Rochester  in  November. 

Speaking  of  his  removal,  the  "  Leeds  Times "  of 
October  12th,  1895,  said: — 

The  Vicar  leaves  Leeds  amid  the  regrets  of  people  of  all 
creeds  and  even  no  creed,  his  popularity,  earned  through  his 
good  deeds,  being  general  in  the  community.  He  is  accom- 
panied to  his  new  duties  in  the  episcopate  with  the  sincerest  good 
wishes  of  the  citizens  who  have  known  him  so  favourably  during 
his  seven  years  of  sojourn.  It  will  be  no  light  task  to  his 
successor  to  live  up  to  his  example. 

Thus  Leeds'  loss  has  been  London's  gain.  The  Bishop 
by  his  judicious  discernment  and  his  practical  sympathy 
guides  public  sentiment  into  organised  action,  and  in  all  his 
manifold  works  he  is  aided  by  the  abounding  resource 
and  never-failing  spirit  of  his  gracious  and  gifted  wife. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  first  Bishop  of 
Rochester  was  consecrated  in  604  A.D.,  two  hundred  years 
before  there  was  a  King  or  Queen  of  England,  six  hundred 
years  before  there  was  a  Parliament,  and  one  thousand 
years  before  Great  Britain  came  to  be  ruled  over  by  one 
and  the  same  sovereign. 

It  is  but  just  to  say  that  all  those  engaged  in  the 
great  work  of  restoration  were  alike  imbued  with  the 
feeling  that  participation  in  it  formed  a  landmark  in  their 
lives.  The  builders,  Messrs.  T.  F.  Rider  and  Sons  (the 
chief  of  whom  has  rendered  yeoman  service  to  the  parish), 
in  the  spirit  of  the  old-time   masons  "  wrought  with  nicest 

ex-Chaplain  to  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  1882  ;  Chaplain-in-Ordinary  to  the 
Queen,  1894.     Works  :   "  Influence  of  Christianity  on  Slavery,"  1867  ;    essay 
n  "  Lux   Mundi "   on    "Preparation  for   the  Gospel  in  History";  "Some 
Titles  and  Aspects  of  the  Eucharist  "  ;  "  Leeds  Parish  Church  Sermons,"  etc. 
The  portrait  commencing  this  chapter  is  that  of  his  lordship. 
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care,"  so  that  the  grand  old  fabric  might  be  worthy  of  the 
great  destiny  in  store  for  it  as  the  cathedral  of  London 
smith  tA'  the  Thames. 

Now  we  must  leave  this  stately  temple —this  via  sacra 
— beneath  whose  consecrated  roof  so  man)-  generations  have 

bent  in  united  adoration  to  the  Most  High,  and  whose  weak 
and  wavering  hearts  have  been  made  strong  and  steadfast 
in  the  faith.  "  With  the  inspiring  echoes  of  the  past,  from 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  men,  who  though  dead,  yet  speak 
to  us  and  '  rule  our  spirits  from  their  urns ' — prelates,  poets, 
saints,  and  even  kings —mingling  with  the  moving  eager 
voices  of  the  living  present,"*  let  us  hope  that — 

Here  the  careless  passer  by 
Shall  bethink  him,  in  its  beauty, 

Of  the  holier  House  on  high. 
Weary  hearts  and  troubled  spirits 

Here  shall  find  a  still  retreat ; 
Sinful  souls  shall  bring  their  burden 

Here  to  the  Absolver's  feet. 


*    a 


The  History  and  Antiquities    of   St.    Saviours  Collegiate  Church"  (3rd 
Ed.  p.  116).— Rev.  W.  Thompson,  M.A.,  D.D. 
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THE    CHAPTER    HOUSE. 


Let  thy  bright  rays  upon  us  shine  ; 

Give  Thou  our  work  success  : 
The  glorious  work  we  have  in  hand 

Do  thou  vouchsafe  to  bless 


TO  the  Right 
Reverend  the 
Lord  Bishop 
of  Southwark 
the  honour  is 
due  for  the 
foundation  of 
a  strong  Col- 
legiate Chap- 
ter, to  which 
laymen  for  the 
first  time  in 
the  history  of 
the  Church  of 
England  have 
been  admit- 
ted. Work- 
ing on  the 
linesoftheold 
English  Chapters,  but  adapted  to  nineteenth  century  needs, 
a  real  centre  of  church  life  and  work  has  been  created,  and  a 
powerful  auxiliary  to  the  Clergy  in  their  valiant  efforts  on 
behalf  of  our  teeming  population. 

The  Chapter  includes  : — The    Right    Rev.    the    Lord 
Bishop  of  Rochester  (acting"  as  Dean),  the   Right  Rev.  the 
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Lord  Bishop  of  Southwark  (acting  as  Sub  Dean  ,  the  Rev. 
Canon  Thompson,  1).I).,  Rector  (Chancellor),  the  Rev. 
Canon  Taylor,  M.A.  (Precentor),  the  Rev.. Canon  Rhodes 
Bristow,  M;A.  (Missioner),  and  the  Rev.  Canon  Allen 
Edwards,  M.A.  (Lecturer  or  Catechist) ;  and  also  the 
following  laymen:  Sir  Frederick  Wigan,  D.L.,  J.l\ 
(Treasurer),  James  F.  Field,  Esq.,  F.S.I.  (Assistant 
Treasurer),  the  Warden  of  the  Great  Account  and  the 
Rector's  Warden  (G.  Newton,  Esq.)  being  ex-officio  mem- 
bers. Henry  Langston,  Esq.,  Chapter  Clerk.  Organist 
and  Director  of  the  Choir,  A.  Madeley  Richardson,  Esq. 
M.A.,  Mus.  Doc,  Oxon. 

The  Bishop  of  Southwark  *  holds  no  merely  nominal 
place  in  South  London.  Much  that  he  indicated  in  his 
reception  address  to  the  Corporation  and  Wardens  on 
October  26th,  1891,  has  come  to  pass  under  his  fostering 
care  and  skilful  guidance,  and  much  more  will  be  done,  for 
he  has  dedicated  himself  "  to  the  wants  and  work  of  this 
second  half  of  Great  London,  where  the  historic  shores  of 
Southwark  and  Bermondsey,  Lambeth,  Woolwich  and 
Greenwich,  are  writing  day  by  day  a  modern  history,  by 
their  present  needs,  which  will  affect  not  only  the  Church 
of  England,  but  the  condition  of  England  herself." 


*  The  Rt.  Rev.-  Huyshe  Walcoft  Yeatman-Biggs,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Bishop  o 
Southwark  since  1891 ,  whose  portrait  appears  on  the  previous  page,  was  born  at 
Manston  House,  Dorset  on  2nd  February,  1845.  He  was  educated  at 
Winchester  and  Emmanual  College  (Dixie  Scholar),  Cambridge  (M.A.)  ; 
played  in  Winchester  football  six  for  commoners  ;  shot  two  years  in  the  eleven 
at  Wimbledon  ;  president  of  athletics  for  his  college  at  Cambridge  :  trained  for 
holy  orders  by  the  Master  of  the  Temple,  Dr.  Vaughan  ;  ordained  1869  ; 
curate  of  St.  Edmund,  Salisbury ;  chaplain  to  the  Bishop,  1875  ;  clerical 
secretary  of  the  Diocesan  Synod  ;  vicar  of  Netherbury,  Dorset,  1877  ;  vicar  of 
Sydenham,  1879  '■>  Broctor  for  Diocese  of  Rochester  in  Convocation  ;  examining 
chaplain  to  Bishop  of  Winchester  ;  Bishop  Suffragan  of  Southwark,  diocese 
Rochester,  1891. 
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With  peculiar  fitness  the  old  chapel  of  the  Hospital  of 
St.  Thomas  a  Becket,  founded  by  the  Prior  of  Southwark 
in  1 21 3,  has  been  transformed  into  the  Chapter  House  of 
the  Collegiate  Church.  It  is  therefore  connected  with  one  of 
the  noblest  monuments  of  early  philanthrophy  in  England. 
The  handsome  old  oak  gallery  of  the  chapel  still  exists, 
running  round  the  northern  and  western  sides.  The  reredos 
of  the  old  chapel  is  there  too,  a  beautiful  piece  of  Jacobean 
work  in  oak,  with  delicate  fluted  pillars,  as  is  also  the  old 
altar-table.  The  site  was  part  of  the  precincts  of  St.  Mary 
Overy's  Priory. 

Attached  to  it  are  residential  quarters  for  the  Rev. 
Canon  Taylor,  the  Precentor  of  S.  Saviour's,  and  seven 
collegiate  priests  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  diocese.  It 
was  opened  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester  on  Monday, 
October  28th,  1901,  at  which  it  was  my  privilege  to  be 
present. 

In  the  course  of  a  short  but  impressive  service,  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester  announced  that  the  building,  "  afore- 
time exclusively  used  for  the  worship  of  God,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  Church  of  England,"  should  henceforth 
"  be  employed  for  all  such  uses  of  grave  counsel,  united 
prayer,  and  other  work  of  the  Church  as  may  best  serve  the 
honour  of  God  and  the  health  of  His  people."  The  old 
parish  was  in  this  way  merged  into  St.  Saviour's,  a  special 
Act  of  Parliament  having  been  passed  for  that  purpose. 

The  Bishop  of  Southwark  delivered  an  address  after 
the  service,  in  which  he  summarised  briefly  the  ancient 
history  of  the  building,  and  described  the  movement  for  its 
acquisition  as  a  Chapter  House.  He  acknowledged  grate- 
fully the  assistance  which  the  Governors  of  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital  (through  Mr.  Wainwright,  their  treasurer),  had 
given    in    the     preliminary    proceedings.       His    lordship 
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urged  the  necessity  of  the  Church  of  England,  "the 
most  ancient  corporation  in  the  realm/'  fitting  itself  to 
London's  moving  public  if  it  meant  to  live  In  the  e 
modern  days,  and  concluded  by  expressing  the  obligations 
of  the  Chapter  to  Lord  Llangattock,  Sir  Frederick  Wigan, 
Mr.  Richard  Foster,  and  Mr.  Harry  Lloyd,  for  the  help 
they,  with  many  others,  had  given  to  the  work,  and  thanked 
also  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for  their  assistance. 

The  Bishop  of  Rochester,  in  formally  declaring  the 
Chapter  House  open,  paid  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Bishop  Thorold,  who  had  initiated  the  work  of  building  up 
a  cathedral  for  South  London.  To  the  names  mentioned 
by  the  Bishop  of  Southwark  he  desired  to  add  that  of  Mr. 
Robert  Barclay,  another  of  the  gallant  band  of  laymen  who 
had  helped  in  the  work.  In  the  course  of  his  further 
remarks,  Dr.  Talbot  pleaded  for  unity  of  effort  in  the  work 
of  the  Church.  "  I  feel,"  he  said,  "  that  the  work  we  have  to 
do  is  weakened  if  each  man  thinks  he  has  got  his  own  bit 
of  work  to  do — his  solitary  furrow  to  plough,  if  you  like — 
and  that  no  one  cares  about  his  work,  and  that  if  he 
perished,  he  perished,  and  if  he  failed,  he  failed.  We  are 
strong  just  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  feel  that  we  are  a  body 
which  is  working  together,  that  the  parts  of  it  do  care  for 
one  another's  work,  and  that  there  is  something  of  general 
impulse  and  general  direction  which  sends  us  on  our  way 
and  keeps  us  on  our  way."  The  ceremony  was  followed  by 
choral  evensong  at  the  Collegiate  Church. 

Outside  the  north  wall  of  the  Chapter  House  is  a 
cloister  effectively  panelled  in  oak,  and  retaining  on  one 
side  a  row  of  Ionic  pillars,  which  stand  in  the  exact  position 
they  occupied  when  they  formed  part  of  the  covering  front 
of  the  hospital  square.  These  pillars  extend  beyond  the 
east  wall  of  the  building  into  what  is  known  as  the  Foster 
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Room,  Mr.  Richard  Foster,  a  generous  friend  to  St.  Saviour's, 
having  borne  the  cost  of  making  a  useful  chamber  from 
what  was  formerly  a  court  open  to  the  skies.  A  valuable 
library  of  2,000  books  has  been  presented  to  the  Chapter 
House  by  the  widow  of  the  late  Rev.  Hammond  Robertson 
Bailey,  M.A.,  and  the  treasures  of  the  house  also  include  a 
series  of  interesting  prints  illustrative  of  the  history  of  old 
Southwark,  that  have  been  purchased  by  the  Chapter. 

The  crypt  of  this  church  was  at  one  time  crowded 
with  unwholesome  human  remains,  which  had  been  dis- 
interred and  reinterred  some  fifty  years  since.  These  were 
removed  by  an  order  of  Her  Majesty  in  Council  some  three 
years  since,  and  the  Bishop  of  Southwark  has  had  it 
made  into  a  bright,  cheerful  room  for  choir  practice  and 
other  purposes.     So  let  us — 

Lift  the  strain  of  high  thanksgiving  ! 

Tread  with  songs  the  hallowed  way, 
Praise  our  fathers'  God  for  mercies 

New  to  us  their  sons  to-day. 
Here  they  built  for  Him  a  dwelling, 

Served  Him  here  in  ages  past, 
Fixed  it  for  His  sure  possession, 

Holy  ground,  while  time  shall  last. 

Fill  this  latter  house  with  glory 

Greater  than  the  former  knew  ; 
Clothe  with  righteousness  its  Priesthood 

Guide  its  Choir  to  reverence  true  ; 
Let  Thy  Holy  One's  anointing 

Here  its  sevenfold  blessing  shed ; 
Spread  for  us  the  heavenly  Banquet, 

Satisfy  Thy  poor  with  Bread. 


THE    CORPORATION    OF 
WARDENS. 

What  is  our  duty  here  ' 
So  to  live,  that  when  the  sun 

Of  our  existence  sinks  in  night, 
Memorials  sweet  of  mercies  done 

May  shrine  our  names  in  memory's  li^hl 
And  the  blest  seeds  we  scattered  bloom 
A  hundredfold  in  days  to  come. 

BY  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment of  King  Henry 
VIII.,  in  1540,  the 
Parish  of  St.  Margaret 
was  united  to  that  of 
St.  Mary  Magdalen . 
and  the  churchwardens 
were  constituted  a  body 
corporate ;  prior  to 
which,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.,  they  had 
existed  as  a  guild — 
"the  Guild  of  the 
Assumption  of  our 
Blessed  Lady  " — which 
appears  to  be  the  legiti- 
mate successor  of  the 
perpetual  guild  or  fraternity  of  the  Assumption  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  It  was  made  a  body  corporate  by 
Letters  Patent,  27th  Henry  VI.,  and  which  became  merged 
in  the  churchwardens  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Margaret.  There 
seems  to  be  no   records  existent  of  this   especial  corpus, 
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but  Mr.  Rendle  suggests  the  possibility  of  their  rules  being 
similar  to  those  of  the  Guild  of  the  Blessed  Mary  of  Chester- 
field, given  in  Toulmin's  valuable  monograph.  The 
brethren  were  to  uphold  the  rights  of  the  Church;  to  guard 
the  liberties  within  and  without  the  town  ;  to  do  honour  in 
the  burial,  and  to  provide  masses  for  the  souls  of  the 
brethren  ;  to  help  the  poor  brother  who  had  not  come  to 
his  poverty  through  lust,  gluttony,  dice-play,  or  other  folly  ; 
if  a  brother  through  age  or  leprosy  should  come  to  want,  to 
provide  him  needful  food  or  find  him  a  house  of  religion 
where  he  might  stay  during  life  ;  if  one  brother  wronged 
another  or  used  foul  or  backbiting  words,  the  brethren 
were  to  see  to  it  ;  any  who  made  known  the  affairs  of  the 
Guild  should,  on  proof,  be  put  out  of  the  brotherhood  as 
perjured,  and  the  example  held  up  to  everlasting  scorn. 

Councillor  Hill,  therefore,  may  well  be  proud  of  his 
position  as  Warden  of  the  Great  Account.  It  is  an  unique 
corporation,  and  no  one  knows  better  than  Mr.  Hill,  who 
who  has  served  this  parish  so  well  and  so  long,  that  rank 
has  its  obligations — noblesse  oblige — and  no  one  will  strive 
more  earnestly  than  he  to  maintain,  uphold,  and  amplify 
the  best  traditions  of  this  most  ancient  and  honourable 
corporation.  By  virtue  of  his  office,  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Chapter  of  St.  Saviour.     He  is  also  the  People's  Warden. 

The  Wardens  (six  in  number)  are  justly  proud  of  their 
Charter,  which  is  jealously  guarded,  together  with  other 
ancient  books  and  documents.  Among  the  members  of 
this  body  were  many  notable  men.  On  March  2nd,  1557, 
Thomas  Cure,  M.P.  (with  five  others),  was  chosen  as  Church- 
warden. Next  to  Trehearne's  striking  monument  in  the 
Church  is  a  plain  slab  to  his  memory.  He  served  King 
Edward,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  as  master  of  the  saddle 
horses.      In  1584  he  founded  a  College,  or  Hospital  for  the 
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Poor,  In  Park  Street.  The  Lands  and  tenements  of  the 
Abbot  of  Waverley  next  Winchester  I  louse,  forfeited  at  the 
dissolution  and  assigned  to  Sir  Anthony  Browne,  were 
granted  by  Lord  Montague,  a  Browne,  to  Mr.  Cure,  for  the 
purposes  of  his  College.  Referring  to  the  six  almshouses 
built  in  the  new  churchyard,  the  minutes  state  that  Mr. 
Cure  advanced  the  principal  amount  which  was  subsequently 
repaid.  Among  others,  his  name  figures  in  the  conveyance 
from  St.  Margaret  to  St.  Mary  Magdalen.  He  died  May 
24th,  1588,  thus  missing  by  a  few  days  the  rejoicing  over 
the  destruction  by  our  brave  old  sea  dogs  of  that  invincible 
Armada  which  exhausted  the  revenue  and  force  of  Spain, 
and  which  had  long  filled  all  Europe  with  anxiety  and 
expectation.  The  contribution  of  the  ancient  parish  of  St. 
Saviour  "  towards  the  armament  against  the  Spaniards 
was  13  pickaxes,  13  spades  and  13  bills." 

Robert  Harvard,  a  Southwark  butcher,  a  Puritan  and 
a  man  of  substance,  the  father  of  the  founder  of  Harvard 
University,  was  warden  and  vestry  colleague  of  Alleyn, 
Bingham  and  Henslowe.  His  son,  the  Rev.  John  Harvard, 
was  born  in  High  Street,  Southwark,  and  was  baptised  in 
St.  Saviour's  on  November  29th,  1607.  He  took  his  degree 
at  Cambridge  in  1635,  married,  and  went  to  America, 
where  he  became  a  minister,  and  died  in  1638,  bequeathing 
to  the  college,  "  the  humble  seminary  in  the  wilderness, 
constructed  of  wood,"  to  borrow  the  words  of  my  friend, 
Canon  Thompson,  his  library  of  over  300  books,  and  a 
little  more  than  £779.  In  recognition  of  this  gift,  the  name 
of  the  township  was  changed  from  Newtown  to  Cambridge — 
a  grateful  tribute  to  the  University  where  Harvard  gradu- 
ated. He  was  most  probably  confirmed  by  the  good 
Bishop  Andrewes.  Owing  to  a  fire  in  the  next  century, 
the   library  was  unfortunately  destroyed,  only  one  book — 
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a  priceless  tome — which  was  out  on  loan,  being  saved. 
Harvard  University,  by  the  way,  is  the  oldest,  the  richest 
and  best-equipped  institution  of  learning  in  the  United 
States,  and  its  numerous  buildings  are  the  chief  features  of 
the  town  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  During  the  colonial 
period  the  avowed  object  of  Harvard  College  was  the 
education  of  the  English  and  Indian  youth  in  knowledge 
and  godliness,  mainly  with  a  view  to  their  entering  the 
Puritan  ministry  ;  but  it  is  said  that  only  one  Indian  ever 
graduated.  Here  are  two  verses  from  Wendell  Holmes' 
centennial  song,  composed  in  1836: — 

But  when  at  length  the  college  rose 

The  sachem  cocked  his  eye 
At  every  tutor's  meagre  ribs 

Whose  coat-tails  whistled  by. 
But  when  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  words 

Came  tumbling  from  their  jaws, 
The  copper-coloured  children  all 

Ran  screaming  to  the  squaws. 

And  who  was  on  the  catalogue 

When  college  was  begun  ? 
Two  nephews  of  the  President 

And  the  Professor's  son. 
They  turned  a  little  Indian  boy 

As  brown  as  any  bun ; 
Lord  !  how  the  seniors  knocked  about 

The  freshman  class  of  one. 

On  March  20th,  16 10,  Edward  Alleyn,  the  skilful 
actor,  the  successful  manager  and  generous  almsgiver,  was 
elected  a  Warden.  By  the  payment  of  £450  Alleyn  and 
Henslowe  secured  a  patent  from  James  I.  of  "the  master- 
ship of  His  Majesty's  games  of  Beares,  Bulls,  and  Dogges, 
and  the  profits  thereto  belonging."  Their  headquarters 
were  in    Paris  Garden.      In  Cunningham's  "  Handbook  of 
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London,"  reference  is  made  to  "a  circus  in  the  manor  of 
Paris  Garden  in  Southwark,  erected  for  bull  and  bear 
baiting  as  early  as  17th   Henry  VI 11." 

immediately  after  his  mar- 
riage with  Joan  Woodward, 
daughter  of  the  wife  of  Hen- 
slowe,  who  had  married  Agnes 
Woodward,  a  widow,  on  October 
22nd,  1592,  Alleyn  took  up  his 
residence  on  Bankside. 

Under   date    Sept    2,    1675, 
Evelyn  notes  in  his  Diary  : — "  I 
went  to   see  Dulwich  Colledge, 
being  the  pious  foundation  of  one 
Allen,  a  famous  comedian  in  King  James'  time." 

Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  he  "  who  first  summoned 
philosophers  to  the  great  work  of  interpreting  nature,  and 
the  last  Englishman  who  sold  justice,"  placed  every  possible 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  Alleyn,  who,  full  of  goodness,  only 
sought  a  channel  for  his  bounty,  stayed  at  the  seal  "  the 
licence  to  give  in  mortmain  ^800  land,  though  it  be  of 
tenure  in  chief  to  Alleyn,  that  was  a  player,  for  an  hospital." 
But  on  June  21st,  16 19,  the  Great  Seal  of  England  was 
affixed  to  Letters  Patent  of  James  I.,  giving  licence  to 
Edward  Alleyn  to  found  and  establish  a  College  in  Dulwich, 
to  "  endure  and  remain  for  ever,"  and  to  be  called  "  The 
College  of  God's  Gift  in  Dulwich  in  the  County  of  Surrey." 
On  September  13th,  1619,  the  College  was  formally  opened 
with  great  ceremony,  and  Alleyn  had  the  satisfaction  of 
recording  in  his  diary,  September  13,  1619: — "This  day 
was  ye  foundation  of  ye  Colledge  finisht."  And  so,  in  the 
words  of  old  Fuller,  "he  who  out-acted  others  in  his  life 
out-did  himself  before  his  death." 
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Alleyn  was  sent  for  by  King  James  to  bait  a  lion  in 
his  den  at  the  Tower,  and  on  March  15th,  1603,  at  a  City 
pageant  in  honour  of  the  King,  Alleyn,  attired  as  Genius, 
delivered  a  congratulatory  address  to  his  Majesty,  which, 
according  to  Dekker,  was  delivered  with  "  excellent  action 
and  a  well-timbe  audible  voice." 

Nash,  in  "  Pierce  Pennyless :  His  Supplication  to 
the  Devil,"  says  of  him  :  "  Not  Roscius  nor  ^Esope,  those 
tragedians  admyred  before  Christ  was  born,  could  perform 
more  in  action  than  famous  Ned  Allen  "  ;  and  the  following 
is  the  testimony  given  to  his  merits  by  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  his  many  distinguished  contemporaries  and 
associates,  "  rare  Ben  Jonson,"  in  his  "  Epigram,"  published 
in  1616: — 

If  Rome  so  great,  and  in  her  wisest  age, 
Fear'd  not  to  boast  the  glories  of  her  stage, 
As  skilful  Roscius  and  grave  ^Esop  men, 
Yet  crown'd  with  honours  as  with  riches  then, 
Who  had  no  lesse  a  trumpet  of  their  name, 
Than  Cicero,  whose  every  breath  was  Fame ; 
How  can  so  great  example  dye  in  mee, 
That  Allen  (I  should  pause  to  publish  thee), 
Who  both  their  graces  in  thyself  hast  more 
Outstript,  then  they  did  all  that  went  before, 
And  present  worth  in  all  dost  so  contract 
As  others  speake,  but  onely  thou  dost  act — 
Weare  this  renowne ;  'tis  just,  that  who  did  give 
So  many  Poets  life,  by  one  should  live. 
Alleyn  was  assisted  in  his  parochial  duties  by  a  most 
active  and    vigilant  sidesman,    or  synodsman,  John    Lee, 
whose  "  presentments  "  concerning  the  wickedness  of  the 
locality  are  to  be  found  amongst  his  papers.      Take  him 
for  all  in  all,  Alleyn  was  a  fine  character,  a  sincere  friend 
to  the  poor,  and  a  liberal  promoter  of  education.     In  the 
church  is  a  window  to  his  memory. 
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In  [614,  with  Bingham,  the  Queen's  sadler,  was  Philip 
Henslowe,  originally  a  dyer  and  starch  maker,  but  sub- 
sequently stage  manager  and  lessee  of  the  Rose  Theatre, 

who,    dying    in     the    same    year,    was    succeeded     by    Mr. 

Marshall,  probably  the  founder  of  Christ  Church.  Mr. 
Bingham  presented  to  the  church,  on  October  17th,  1626, 
two  great  silver  flagons  for  the  communion  tabic,  which, 
says  the  minutes,  "  he  doth  desire  may  remain  for  ever  as 
a  token  of  his  pious  and  religious  regard  unto  the  parish 
where  he  was  born."     They  weighed  106 J  ozs. 

Philip  Henslowe  was  a  "  puzzling  character,"  and  in 
his  time  played  many  parts.  He  lived  at  one  time  in  the 
Liberty  of  the  Clink.  In  1585  he  acquired  his  Little  Rose 
Estate,  which  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  a  Rose 
Garden,  at  one  time  there  on  Bankside.  On  this  was  built 
the  Rose  Theatre.  His  business  diary  from  the  year  1593, 
preserved  at  Dulwich  College,  contains  valuable  information 
about  the  stage  business  of  Shakespeare's  day.  Doubtless 
many  of  the  accounts  refer  to  the  Rose,  but  some  of  the 
events  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  Newington  Theatre, 
which  was  situated  nearly  opposite  the  present  churchyard 
in  the  Butts,  although  some  authorities  locate  it  near- 
abouts  where  the  offices  of  Messrs.  Stimson  &  Sons,  the 
estate  agents,  are  in  the  New  Kent  Road. 

The  group  of  playwrights  in  Henslowe's  pay  included 
Marlowe,  Green,  Peel  and  Nash.  The  leading  actor  of  the 
companies  (Lord  Strange's  and  the  Lord  Admiral's)  was 
Edward  Alleyn,  and  to  these  we  may  add  an  obscure  but 
worthy  fellow,  William  Shakespeare!*  Henslowe  seems 
to  have  stood  in  the  relation  of  banker  to  the  players, 
receiving  periodical  settlements  for  his  advances.  On  one 
occasion  he   had  to  come  to  the  help  of  Massinger,  Nat 

*  See  "Early  London  Theatres."     By  F.  Ordish. 
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Field  and  Daborne  by  paying  their  debts  in  order  to  effect 
their  release  from  prison. 

It  was  Nathan  Field,  by  the  way,  who  manfully  pro- 
tested against  the  "  hot  philippic  "  delivered  by  Mr.  Sutton, 
a  preacher  at  St.  Saviour's,  against  M  the  theatre  and  all 
that  thereto  belonged,  including  plays,  playwrights,  and 
actors,"  using,  I  make  no  doubt,  arguments  of  a  kind  not 
unfamiliar  since  his  day. 

I  beseech  yow  understand  that  yow  have  bene  of  late  pleased, 
and  that  many  tymes  from  the  Holy  Hill  of  Scion,  the  pulpitt,  a 
place  sanctified  and  dedicated  for  the  winning,  not  discouraging, 
of  soules,  to  send  forth  many  those  bitter  breathinges,  those 
uncharitable  and  unlimitted  curses  of  condemnacions,  against  that 
poore  calling  it  hath  pleased  the  Lord  to  place  me  in,  that  my 
spiritt  is  moved  ;  the  fire  is  kindled  and  I  must  speake ;  and  the 
rather  because  yow  have  not  spared  in  the  extraordinary  violence 
of  your  passion  particularly  to  point  att  me  and  some  other  of  my 
quality,  and  directly  to  our  faces  in  the  publique  assembly  to 
pronounce  us  dampned,  as  thoughe  yow  ment  to  send  us  alive  to 
hell  in  the  sight  of  many  wittnesses.  Christ  never  sought  the 
strayed  sheepe  in  that  manner ;  he  never  cursed  it  with  acclama- 
cion  or  sent  a  barking  dogg  to  fetch  it  home,  but  gently  brought  it 
uppon  his  own  shoulders. 

Henslowe  died  on  or  about  January  9th,  1685,  and  was 
buried  in  St.  Saviour's  "  in  the  chancell,  with  an  afternoon 
knell  of  the  great  bell. 

In  1624  a  Mr.  Burbage  becomes  Warden,  doubtless  one 
of  the  celebrated  family  to  whom  Shakespeare  was  so  much 
indebted;  and  so  we  might  prolong  the  list  of  good  men 
and  true  who  have  served  the  parish  well  and  faithfully 
from  the  foundation  right  down  to  Mr.  Coles,  Sir  Frederick 
Wigan,  Mr.  James  F.  Field,  Mr.  Robert  Barclay,  Mr.  Wilcox, 
Mr.  Henry  Wood,  Mr.  George  Newton,  and  others  ;  but  let 
these  names  suffice  for  the  past. 

Whilst  Warden  of  the   great    Account  in   1894,    Mr. 
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Robert  Barclay  kindly  invited  the  inmates  oi  the  United 
Almshouses,  known  as  "  The  College,"  varying  in  age  from 
seventy  to  ninety  years,  to  his  splendid  park  and  resident  < 
.it  Bury  llill,  Dorking,  where  they  enjoyed  themselves  to 
their  heart's  content.  It  was  a  happy  day  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barclay  and  family  contri- 
buting in  every  way  to  its  success.  The  aptitude  dis- 
played by  several  of  the  almspeople  with  boats  on  the  lake 
made  it  apparent  that  although  they  had  passed  the  age 
of  three  score  years  and  ten,  yet  their  hands  had  not  alto- 
gether lost  the  skill  attained,  perhaps,  more  than  half  a 
century  since  on  the  Thames  off  Bankside. 

On  another  occasion,  July  9th,  1896,  the  old  people 
were  drive'n  from  Norwood  down  to  Clare  Lawn,  East 
Sheen,  near  Richmond,  to  be  the  guests  of  Sir  Frederick 
Wigan,  Warden  of  the  Great  Account.  It  was  all  joy 
and  happiness,  and  ample  justice  was  done  to  the 
generous  fare  of  the  host  and  hostess.  It  was  a  most 
charming  day  to  all  concerned.  The  lively  strains  of  the 
music  was  irresistible,  and  dancing,  of  course,  followed,  in 
which  the  perennially  youthful  Miss  Smith,  a  giddy  young 
almswoman  of  ninety-two,  was  not  the  least  active  in  the 
terpsichorean  art. 

Both  the  above-named  gentlemen  have  exhibited  a 
princely  generosity,  and  fulfilled  a  noble  part  in  promoting 
the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  Southwark  and  its  people. 

Now  let  us  see  what  manner  of  "  able  and  discreet 
men  "  Mr.  Hill  has  for  his  colleagues.  The  following  four, 
with  Mr.  Hill,  form  the  present  Corporation. 

The  Renter  Warden  deals  with  the  rents  and  accounts 
of  the  various  estates,  and  has  been  called  the  Grand  Vizier 
to  the  Wardens.  Councillor  John  Adams,  of  the  firm  of 
Messrs.   S.   and   J.  Adams,  jewellers  and  pawnbrokers,  of 

U  a 
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Borough  High  Street,  is  the  Renter  Warden  and  late  Bell 
Warden.  He  is  the  only  alumnus  of'  St.  Saviour's 
Grammar  School  on  the 
Southwark  Council,  and 
has  nearly  a  life-long 
connection  with  the 
Borough.  In  public 
work  he  served  the 
office  of  auditor  for 
years,  and  also  as  an 
overseer.  He  was  sub- 
sequently a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Works,  a 
most  useful  member  up- 
on the  Borough  Market 
Trust,  and  was    chosen 

as  a  representative  of  St.  Saviour's  WTard  at  the  election  of 
Borough  Councillors  of  Southwark  in  1900.  He  is  a  Free- 
man and  Liveryman  of  the  Plumbers'  Company. 

Mr.  Charles  Collard,  for 
the  second  time  College 
Warden,  has  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in 
St.  Saviour's,  rendering 
g<  x  >d  suit  and  service  to  the 
parish  in  many  ways,  be- 
sides serving  as  a  vestry- 
man, a  trustee  of  the 
Borough  Market,  and  a 
member  of  the  Board  of 
Works.  Appointed  as 
fourth  brewer  at  Messrs. 
Barclay,  Perkins  &  Co.  in 
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18731  he  has  gradually  risen  until,  in  1960, the  firm  marked 
their  appreciation  <»i  his  valuable  -^-vwr,  by  promoting 
him  t<>  be  head  brewer,  and  what  Ik-  <I<><-n  not  know  about 
brewing  is  not  worth  know  in;;.  Like  manygood  men,  he 
is  a  Freemason,  and  was  Master  of  the  Anchor  Lodge  in 
[882  and  secretary  thereof  for  man)-  years.  lie  also 
completed  the  craft  degree  by  becoming  a  Royal  Arch 
Mason.  He  is  a  Life  Governor  of  all  the  Masonic  Benevo- 
lent Institutions — viz.,  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Schools  and 
the  Old  People's.  As  Warden,  he  is  specially  interested 
in  Dulwich  College,  and  represents  the  parish  on  that 
foundation. 

The  Bell  Warden  is  Councillor  Hale,  a  grandson  of 
Warren  Stormes  Hale,  who  was  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in 
1864,  and  to  whom  Southwark  is  indebted  for  the  fountain 

in  Mat  Iron  Square, 
and  who,  in  1859,  when 
sheriff,  assisted  at  the 
opening  of  the  Albert 
Institute,  and  nephew 
of  Josiah  Hale,  War- 
den of  the  Great  Ac- 
count some  twelve 
years  ago.  Councillor 
Hale  is  a  good  busi- 
ness man,  experienced 
in  municipal  work, 
having  been  a  vestry- 
man and  chairman  of 
the  St.  Saviour's  Board  of  Works,  and,  lastly,  Chairman 
of  the  General  Purposes  Committee  of  the  Borough 
Council.  He  was  also  a  captain  of  volunteers.  The  Bell 
Warden  has   charge,  among  other  things,  concerning  the 
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peal   of  twelve  bells,  deemed  by  experts  to  be   the  finest 
ringing  peal  in  the  world. 

The  duties  and    title   of  Newcomen's    Warden    were 
settled  byi  the  Vestry  in  1680,  when  the  income  of  Mrs. 
Newcomen's   Estate    had    increased  sufficiently  to  enable 
the    Wardens    to    carry  out  the  trust  of  her  will  for  the 
clothing    and    education    of   poor   children.     These  duties 
consisted    in   receiving    the    rents    and    profits,  and  being 
responsible  for  their  disbursement  and  the  oversight  of  the 
schools  in  general. 
Mr.  Harry  Morris, 
an  old  Boronian,  is 
the  present   New- 
comen  Warden.    A 
keen,    energetic 
man    of    business, 
he     has    rendered 
good  suit  and  ser- 
vice     in       nearly 
every       parochial 
office :  the  Borough 
Market  Trust,  St. 
Saviour's      Vestry 
and      Board      of 
Works  ;  and  it    is 
much    to    be     re- 
gretted that  he  did  not  seek  election  on  the  new  Borough 
Council,  where  his   experience  would  have    been    of  un- 
doubted value. 

In  1887  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners,  having 
issued  a  scheme  for  the  future  management  of  the  schools, 
the  Wardens  and  Committee,  as  the  governing  body, 
suggested    a    counter     scheme,    and,     after    considerable 
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negotiations,  the  present  scheme  yvas  adopted.  By  this 
scheme  four  Governors  are  co-optative,  three  arc  elected 
l>v  the  Churchwardens  of  St.  Saviour's,  two  1>\  the  School 
Hoard,  and  one  each  by  St.  Saviour's  and  St.  Olave's 
Grammar  School,  The  Newcomen  Warden  for  the  time 
being  is  also  ex-officio  member.  Mr.  T.  F.  Rider  is  chair- 
man of  the  ( rovernors. 

Mr.  Alderman  George 
Newton,  the  present  Rec- 
tor's Warden,  was  "Great 
Account"  in  1 897.  Notwith- 
standing the  conduct  of  a 
large  and  exacting  business, 
he  yet  finds  time  to  take  a 
very  active  part  in  the 
social,  municipal,  and  poli- 
tical life  of  the  Borough, 
where  he  is  so  well  known 
and  respected.  Whatever  he 
says  and  does  springs  from 
honest  conviction.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  he  has  served  every  parochial  office  with  credit 
to  himself  and  satisfaction  to  his  fellow  parishioners.  Many  a 
battle  we  have  had  together  in  Southwark  Square  years  ago. 
The  first  Vestry  Clerk  went  to  prison  ;  not  so  the 
last.  Mr.  Langston,  the  present  Chapter  Clerk,  has  had 
something  like  twenty-six  years  of  official  life  in  South- 
wark. On  Monday,  July  .  22nd,  1901,  Sir  Frederick 
Wigan,  Bart.,  presented  him  with  a  beautiful  silver  tray, 
bearing  the  following  legend  :  "  Presented,  with  an 
illuminated  address  and  purse  of  sovereigns,  to  Henry 
Langston,  Esq.,  by  the  parishioners  of  St.  Saviour's,  South- 
wark, in  recognition  of  the  zeal  and  ability  he  displayed 
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during  the  fourteen  years  he  held  the  office  of  Vestry  Clerk 
for  that  parish,  July  22,  1901."  In  a  few  well-chosen  words, 
Sir  Frederick  said   he  was  sure  that  those  present  would 

join  with  him  in 
wishing  Mr.  Lang- 
ston  success  in  what- 
ever he  might  in  the 
future  undertake. 
They  would  all  be 
sorry  that  they 
would  not  see  him 
so  often.  In  his 
work  in  St.  Saviour's 
he  had  not  only 
shown  great  ability, 
but,  best  of  all,  un- 
failing courtesy  to 
everyone  who  had 
to  approach  him  in 
an)'  capacity.  A  more  estimable  gentleman  St.  Saviour's 
could  not  possibly  have  had  ;  and  so  said  all  the  company 
present,  for  I  heard  them. 

The  many  benefactions  of  St.  Saviour,  which  yield  a 
yearly  revenue  of  ^8,000,  are  administered  by  the  Wardens 
of  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Saviour  in  Southwark,  in  the 
County  of  Surrey,  under  a  scheme  of  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners, sealed  the  28th  day  of  June,  1895. 

As  an  instance  of  their  business  acumen  and  zeal  may 
be  mentioned  the  fact  that  a  small  estate  at  Dartford  up 
till  quite  recently  only  produced  about  .£10  per  annum. 
This  was  unsatisfactory  to  the  then  Wardens,  so  they  set 
to  work  to  develop  the  estate,  which,  thanks  to  them,  pro- 
duces at   present  a   net   profit   of  about  ^150  per  annum, 
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,'ukI  in  the  course  of  25  to  \{  1  years  this  profil  will  be 
increased  to  £  y  o  1  >er  annum, 

Milt   their  good   WOrk    (Iocs    not    end    here,    for    however 

and  whenever  exceptional  distress  or  need  arises  they 
speedily  raise  a  special  fund  to  deal  with  it.  It  is  not  an 
uncommon    thing    for    them    to    invite    the    poor,    both 

children  and  adults,  to  a  good  hot  dinner,  and  after  that  a 
bright  and  joyous  entertainment.  On  one  occasion     it  was 

a  New  Year's  Day  I  saw  about  one  thousand  youngsters 
in  the  Public  Baths,  and  the  way  they  ate  was  a  study  in 
the  possibilities  of  the  human  stomach.  Mow  I  envied 
them  their  digestions.  And  that  reminds  me  of  a  little 
story  : — One  of  the  Warden's  guests  had  been  warned  by  his 
mother  not  to  eat  too  much.  The  next  morning  he 
related  a  wonderful  dream,  in  which  bears  had  chased  him, 
snakes  crawled  down  his  back,  a  camel  turned  a  somersault 
over  his  head,  and  a  big  elephant  rolled  on  him.  "There!" 
exclaimed  his  mother.  "  I  told  you  if  you  ate  so  much 
you  would  have  bad  dreams."  "  Well,  I  don't  care," 
replied  the  youngster.  "It  was  better  than  a  circus,  any- 
how ;  and  I  didn't  have  to  pay  to  get  in." 

From  this  brief  sketch  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have 
amongst  us  those  who  are  not  mere  office-bearers,  but  men 
who  go  out  of  the  routine  of  their  daily  lives  to  seek  oppor- 
tunities and  means  of  doing  good,  and  by  giving  heart 
where  they  give  help  the  blessings  are  shared  by  him  who 
gives  as  well  as  him  who  receives. 

Ah  !  reader,  ere  you  close  this  page, 

I  leave  you  this  for  moral  : 
Remember  those  who  tread  life's  stage 
With  weary  feet  and  scantiest  wage, 
And  ne'er  a  leaf  for  laurel. 
The  ancient  school  just  mentioned,  which  has   been  of 
great  benefit  to  the  Parish  of  St.  Saviour,  owes  its  origin,  as 
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its  name  implies,  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Newcomen.  She  was 
born  in  St.  Saviour's  Parish  on  November  2nd,  1605,  and 
married  Jonathan  Newcomen,  a  mercer.  She  died,  a 
widow,  in  November,  1675,  and  an  entry  appears  in  the 
register  of  her  burial  on  November  20th.  On  November 
30th  her  will  was  read  in  the  Vestry,  by  which  the  estate, 
situated  in  Axe  Yard,  now  Newcomen  Street,  was  vested 
in  the  Wardens  for  administration.  In  1681  the  income  of 
the  estate  was  £104  17s.  6d.  The  property  applicable  to 
educational  purposes  came  to  the  Wardens   in   1749,  when 

six    boys    and    six  girls 


were  sent  to  the  two 
Charity  Schools  of  the 
Parish.  In  1840  the 
Boys'  School  was  separ- 
ated from  the  Parochial. 
In  1850  the  present 
Girls'  School  in  New- 
comen Street  was 
erected,  to  which  that 
for  the  boys  was  added 
in  1864.  In  1887,  the 
Endowed  Schools  Com- 
missioners having  issued 
a  scheme,  the  Wardens  and  Committee  (as  the  Governing 
Body)  suggested  a  counter-scheme,  and  the  present  scheme 
was  adopted. 

Mr.  J.  Searing,  whose  portrait  is  here  shown,  the 
present  head  master — an  able  man  and  a  ripe  scholar  (him- 
self an  old  pupil) — was  appointed  in  1878.  The  schools 
are  quite  up-to-date, having  a  workshop, laundry  and  kitchen, 
and  a  drum  and  fife  band.  Lant  Street,  Southwark,  is 
named  after  Mr.  Thomas  Lant,  Mrs.  Newcomen's  nephew. 
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THE    PARISH    OF    CHRIST 

CHURCH. 


The  groves  were  God's  first  temples.     Ere  man  learned 

To  hew   the  shaft,  and  lay  the  architrave, 

And  spread  the  roof  above  them— ere  he  framed 

The  lofty  vault,  to  gather  and  roll  hack 

The  sound  of  anthems  ;  in  the  darkling  wood, 

Amid  the  cool  and  silence,  he  knelt   down, 

And   offered   to  the   Mightiest  solemn  thanks 

And    supplication. 

TRY  to  realise  the 
early  condition  of  the 
crowded  region  now 
known  as  the  parish  of 
Christ  Church,  South- 
ward It  was  once 
surrounded  by  a  forest 
of  trees,  "  so  dark," 
says  the  historian, 
"  that  the  eyes  of  a 
lynx  or  cat  were 
needed  to  find  a  man 
—  when  the  broom 
men  of  Kent  Street 
gathered  their  brooms  near  at  hand  in  Sayes  Court  Wood 

and  when  the  Royal  visitors  at  Suffolk  House 

hunted  in  the  park  between  St.  George's   Fields   and   the 
river." 

In  Book  IV.  of  the  Vestry  of  St.  Saviour,  commencing 
April  14th,    1670,  is   the  following  minute:    "The   vestry 
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having  received  notice  that  our  Right  Rev.  Diocesan,  George, 
Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester,  had  given  his  consent  to  the 
building  of  a  structure  for  the  worship  of  God  in  the  Liberty 
of  Old  Paris  Garden,  within  the  Parish  of  St.  Saviour,  by 
and  with  the  gift  of  Mr.  John  Marshall:  It  is  ordered  that 
the  churchwardens  forthwith  wait  on  and  thank  the  Bishop 
for  his  care  of  the  parish.  And  it  is  ordered  that  it  be 
built  in  the  place  intended  as  a  chapel  of  ease  to  the  Parish 
Church." 

On  October  19th,  1670,  the  Wardens  are  ordered  by 
the  Vestry  to  defend  their  rights  against  the  Upper  Ground 
inhabitants  (Manor  of  Old  Paris  Garden),  who  are  en- 
deavouring to  make  their  Liberty  parochial  and  separate 
from  St.  Saviour's  Parish. 

The  opposition  of  St.  Saviour's  WTardens  notwith- 
standing, at  Easter,  1671,  it  is  recorded  that  arrangements 
had  been  made  for  putting  in  force  the  new  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment for  making  the  Manor  of  Paris  Garden  a  parish 
and  a  rate  for  the  maintenance  of  a  minister. 

An  Act  of  22nd  and  23rd  years  of  Charles  II.,  ch.  28, 
entitled,  "  An  Act  for  making  the  Manor  of  Paris  Garden 
a  Parish,  and  to  enable  the  parishioners  of  St.  Saviour, 
Southwark,  to  raise  a  maintenance  for  ministers,  and  for 
repairs  for  their  church,"  was  passed,  which  created  Christ 
Church  a  separate  parish  from  St.  Saviour  "  as  though  it 
had  never  been."  Also  for  the  better  maintenance  of  the 
rector  of  Christ  Church,  he  and  his  successors  were 
empowered  to  receive  all  tithes,  oblations,  and  dues  what- 
soever, which  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  parish  were  accus- 
tomed to  pay  before  they  were  separated  from  St.  Saviour. 

The  Rev.  E.  J.  Baker,  the  present  Rector  of  Christ 
Church,  was  good  enough  to  lend  me  an  old  quarto 
volume  of  "  Sixty-one  sermons  preached  by  Adam  Little- 
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ton,  D.I).,  rector  of  Chelsey,  and  one  of  liis    Mage  tie's 
Chaplains  in  Ordinary."* 

I  did  not  read  them  all!  The  very  length;  ermon, 
however,  preached  at  the  consecration  of  our  own  Parish 
Church  on  December  17th,  [671,  interested  me  very  much. 

The  discourse-  had  reference  to  the  spiritual  building  of  the 

church,  and  was  based  upon  Ephesians  II.,  verses  21  and 


22  :  "In  whom  all  the  building  fitly  framed  together 
groweth  unto  an  holy  temple  in  the  Lord  :  In  whom  ye 
also  are  builded  together  for  an  habitation  of  God  through 
the  Spirit." 

*  The  induction  of  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Baker,  B.A.,  Rector  of  Orsett,  to  the 
rectory  of  Christ  Church,  Southwark,  by  the  Ven.  John  Richardson,  D.D., 
Archdeacon  of  Southwark,  took  place  on  Saturday  evening.  Mr.  Church- 
warden Bowers,  J. P.,  assisted  by  Mr.  Puxty  (people's  warden),  read  the 
Bishop's  mandate  from  the  altar  steps,  and  the  usual  interesting  ceremony 
followed. — South  London  Press,  October  6th,  1900.     (See  portrait  on  p.  297.) 
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The  learned  divine,  in  his  opening  remarks,  said  : — 
"  The  design  of  our  present  meeting  in  this  place  being  to 
dedicate  a  newly  erected  building  to  the  public  and  solemn 
worship  of  God,  I  could  not  pitch  upon  a  more  suitable 
subject  of  discourse  to  entertain  you  with  than  this 
passage  of  the  Apostle,  one  of  the  wise  master-builders  of 
the  Christian  Church,  who  in  the  close  of  this  chapter 
has,  as  his  manner  is,  with  a  continued  allegory,  pursued 
and  improved  the  most  considerable  terms  of  architecture, 
used  about  material  buildings,  to  a  spiritual  sense,  and  to 
holy  purposes." 

Mr.  Philip  Condy,  who  for  the  past  ten  years  has  acted 
as  clerk  to  the  Marshall's  Trustees,  has  kindly  favoured  me 
with  some  most  useful  information  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Marshall,  but  both  he  and  the  Trustees  are  in  quest  of 
information  as  to  his  burial-place.  I  wish  I  could  help 
them — my  search  has  been  in  vain.  Canon  Thompson,  in 
a  chapter  on  "  Burial  Registers  "  in  his  book,  has  this  re- 
ference :  "1625 — Aug.  7.  Mr.  John  Marshall,"  but  the  date 
conflicts  with  that  of  the  will. 

John  Marshall,*  a  native  of  Stamford  and  a  merchant 
in  Southwark,  residing  in  Axe  Yard,  afterwards  known  as 
King  Street,  and  now  Newcomen  Street,  by  his  will  dated 
2 1st  August,  1627,  after  sundry  bequests,  devised  to  his 
trustees  certain  properties  in  Axe  Yard,  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Saviour,  and  properties  in  the  parishes  of  St.  Mary, 
Newington,  and  St.  George,  Southwark,  also  at  Sutton, 
Surrey,  and  at  Grantham,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  for  the 
following  purposes  : — 

After  the  death  of  the  two  annuitants  for  life,  to  pay 

*  Like  Mrs.  Bovey,  also  a  benefactor  of  Christ  Church,  Marshall  seems  to 
have  made  a  good  deal  of  money  out  of  the  cultivation  of  asparagus.  It  is  said 
that  he  introduced  this  delightful  edible  into  the  market. 
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the  sum  of  /,  i  2  per  annum  t<  wards  the  yearly  maintenaru  e 
of  a   poor  scholar  in  either  of  the  Universities,  bein 
native  of  the  borough  of  Southwark  or  town  of  Stamford, 

and   a   scholar   of  St.    Savi«  uir's    or   other    school    at    their 

discretion,  for  seven  years;  and,  if  he  should  take  up  his 
degree,  they  were  to  pay  the  like  sum  for  another  year. 

His  trustees  were  further  directed  to  finish  the  building 
and  furnishing  of  the  house  in  Axe  Yard  wherein  he 
then  dwelt,  and  in  case  he  should  die  without  issue  his 
trustees  were  to  let  the  house  to  the  lecturer  of  St.  Saviour's 
for  the  term  of  twenty-one  years,  if  he  should  so  long 
remain  lecturer  ;  or,  if  he  should  refuse  the  same,  then  to 
let  the  house  as  they  should  think  fit.  On  the  completion 
of  the  new  church  which  was  intended  to  be  built,  the  rent 
of  the  house  should  be  paid  to  the  minister  of  the  same. 
His  trustees  were  further  directed  to  raise  out  of  the  residue 
of  the  revenues  of  his  lands  the  sum  of  ^700,  and  with  this 
sum  build  a  new  church  and  churchyard  in  some  part 
of  St.  Saviour's  Parish  or  where  else  they  should  think  fit. 
They  were  to  pay  out  of  his  estate  the  sum  of  ,£40  per 
annum  to  the  minister  of  the  new  church.  This  sum  was 
afterwards  increased  to  £60  per  annum. 

He  directed  that  the  new  church  should  be  called 
Christ  Church  ;  also  that  for  two  years  after  the  endowment 
of  the  said  church  the  rents  and  profits  of  his  lands  should 
be  disposed  by  his  trustees  towards  the  redeeming  of  such 
poor  men  imprisoned  for  debt  as  they  should  think  fit ; 
and  ultimately  by  them  disposed  towards  the  buying  of 
rectories,  impropriate  to  them,  their  heirs,  and  assigns,  "  for 
the  maintenance  and  continuance  of  the  sincere  preaching 
of  God's  most  holy  Word  for  ever  in  this  land."  Then 
follow  other  directions  to  his  trustees. 

The  charity  was  incorporated  and  is  now  administered 
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under  the  Marshall's  Charity  Act,  14th  August,  1855,  under 
which  the  trustees  appoint  the  rector  of  Christ  Church,  and 
a  house  was  purchased  and  converted  into  a  parsonage. 
This  has  recently  been  vested  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners. And  after  costs  of  management  of  the 
estates  and  payment  of  the  stipend  of  the  Rector  of  Christ 
Church,  and  the  annual  sum  of  £221  to  Marshall's 
Educational  Foundation  for  four  scholarships  in  the 
Borough  of  Southwark,  the  annual  sum  of  £105  5s.  for  two 
scholarships  at  Stamford,  and  the  annual  sum  of  ^115  to 
the  lecturer,  organist,  and  sexton  of  All  Saints',  Stamford, 
the  surplus  income  is  applied  by  the  trustees  towards 
(a)  the  augmentation  of  poor  livings  in  the  Church  of 
England  not  exceeding  the  annual  value  of  £200,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Governors  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty 
Fund,  and  (J?)  in  grants  towards  the  erection  and  endow- 
ment of  new  churches  in  England  and  Wales,  provided 
that  no  greater  sum  than  ^"2,000  shall  be  paid  by  the  said 
trustees  towards  the  erection  or  endowment  of  any  one 
such  church.  The  patronage  and  right  of  presentation  to 
any  such  new  church  to  be  vested  in  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
the  Diocese  in  which  such  new  church  shall  be  situate,  and 
at  least  one-fourth  part  of  the  sittings  shall  be  entirely 
free. 

In  1739  the  building  had  become  so  ruinous  that  it 
was  pulled  down,  and,  pursuant  to  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
Marshall's  trustees  were  empowered  to  rebuild  the  church 
within  three  years  from  December  25th,  1738,  which  was 
done.  The  old  houses  abutting  on  to  the  church  were 
known  as  Fraser's  Cottages,  and  were  removed,  under  the 
Act  of  1 817,  granting  powers  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
burial  ground,  for  the  decent  interment  of  persons  dying 
within  the  parish. 
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Under  the  Rev.  A,  II.  De  Fontaine,  M..V/  who  in 
September,  1903,  removed  to  the  Rectory  of  Bletchingley, 
Surrey,  assisted  by  Mr.  Charles  Greenwood  as  Treasurer  of 
the  Building  Fund,  this  church  was  restored  and  enlarged  by 
the  addition  of  a  chancel  thirty-five  feet  in  length,  with  an 
organ  chamber  on  the  north  side;  and  clergy  and    choir 


vestries   on    the    south.       By    this  addition,   the  space  in 
the     nave,    formerly    occupied    by    the    organ    and    the 

*  At  the  Parochial  Schools,  Bear  Lane,  the  Rev.  A.  H.  De  Fontaine,  who 
has  been  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  Southwark,  for  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  who  is  leaving  London  to  take  up  a  living  at  Bletchingley, 
Surrey,  was  presented  with  a  handsome  silver  table-lamp  and  shade,  a  pair  of 
candelabra,  and  an  illuminated  address,  engrossed  on  vellum.  The  presentation 
was  made  by  Mr.  Churchwarden  Bowers,  J.  P. ,  who  stated  that  the  testimonial 
had  been  subscribed  for  by  all  sections  of  the  rev.  gentleman's  parishioners  as 
a  token  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  they  held  him,  and  in  recognition  of  his 
many  years'  faithful  service.  —  South  Londm  Press ;  October  6th,  1900. 
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quasi-chancel,    was  made  available  for  sittings.     The  old 
church,   although  interesting  as  marking  the  taste  of  the 


early   Georgian*  era,  in   Palladian  architecture,  was  hardly 
suitable    for    giving    the     keynote    to    the    style    of     the 

Note. — The  engraving  on  this  page  shows  the  interior  restored,   whilst  that 
on  page  303  its  previous  condition. 
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additions.  The  architect  therefore  adopted  for  the  new 
work  the  round-arched  style  of  Central  Italy,  as  being 
sufficiently  in  keeping  with  the  classii  work  of  the 
original  structure.  The  two  portions  of  the  building, 
although  differing  in  style,  are  in  harmony  with  ea<  h  other. 
The  five  memorial  windows  removed  from  the  former 
apse  were  refixed  in  the  newjchancel.     In  the  pediment,  or 


gable,  of  the  chancel,  externally,  is  a  niche  occupied  by 
a  statue  of  our  Lord,  represented  with  one  hand  holding 
a  book,  and  with  the  other  lifted  in  the  act  of  blessing. 
Below  the  cornice,  under  this  niche  are  four  medallions 
containing  carved  symbols  of  the  Evangelists. 

The  altar  is  raised  eight  steps  above  the  nave.     The 
steps  are  of  white  marble,  and  the  paving  is  of  marble  and 
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tiles.  There  are  structural  Sedilia,  Credence,  and  Piscina 
in  the  south  wall.  On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  a 
double  arch  opens  into  the  organ  chamber,  which  has  also 
an  arch  into  the  north  aisle. 

The  body  of  the  Church,  originally  in  one  span,  has 
had  stone  arcades  introduced,  forming  nave  and  aisles.  The 
columns  are  of  red  stone  on  pedestals,  and  the  arches  are 
of  red  and  white  stone.  The  side  portions  of  the  galleries 
have  been  removed,  leaving  the  western  gallery  across  the 
whole  width  of  the  church.  The  original  carved  oak  pulpit 
was  reduced  in  height. 

This  work  will,  so  long  as  the  church  stands,  remain  a 
monument  to  the  energy  and  determination  of  the  Rev. 
A.  H.  De  Fontaine,  who  for  twenty- four  years  ministered 
here,  and  who  is  lovingly  remembered  by  many  old  friends 
and  parishioners.-  The  whole  of  the  re-building  fund  was 
raised  by  public  subscription  in  about  three  years, 
a  very  small  portion^  of  the  amount  being  contributed  by 
parishioners.  One  of  the  first  contributors  was  Sir  Henry 
Irving.  Mr.  Baker  King,  F.R.I. B.A.,  was  the  architect, 
who,  by  the  way,  is  erecting  the  new  Rectory  House  at 
Bletchingley. 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  duty  thrust  upon  me 
as  Rector's  Warden,  in  conjunction  with  the  People's 
Warden,  my  friend  Mr.  Puxty,  in  carrying  out  the  mandate 
of  an  Order  by  her  late  Majesty  in  Council  to  remove  some 
652  bodies  from  the  crypt  of  this  church.  It  was  a 
veritable  charnel  house,  a  seething  mass  of  corruption. 

It  appears  that  some  thirty-five  years  previously,  the 
coffins,  having  shown  signs  of  decay,  were  brought  to  this 
spot  and  packed  one  above  the  other  on  the  earth  floor  to 
a  height  of  six  or  more  feet,  and  covered  with  ballast,  a 
layer  of  charcoal  over  all,  in  order  to  meet   the  sanitary 
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requirements   .it   the   time.      Poor    old    Sanitary!       Il<- 

IS  dead,  and  a  local  poet  thus  immortalises  him  :  — 

Weep  not  foi  liim,  no  more  lament, 
I  [e  was  no  good  10  <>n  he  went . 
Dry  up  youi  teara  .m<l  weep  n<>  more 
It's  a  |>itv  he  had  not  pone  before. 

A   climax   was   reached   when   it   was   discovered    that 
the  heating  apparatus  leading  directly  to  the  church  was 


H 


A 


*v 
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resting  on  some  of  these  remains,  and  the  heat  escaping 
through  defective  parts  was  melting  the  leaden  coffins. 

The  above  engraving  is  from  a  photograph  taken  by 
the  Rev.  A.  H.  De  Fontaine. 
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The  removal  to  a  specially  selected  site  at  Woking 
commenced  on  April  23rd,  1895,  and  was  finished  in  about 
four  weeks.  Mr.  J.  D.  Field,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
sons,  carried  the  work  through  without  any  interruption  to 
the  usual  services  or  hurt  or  annoyance  to  anyone — a  most 
satisfactory  completion  of  a  difficult  contract,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  a  large  number  of  the  underlying  remains 
were  found  in  water. 

Mr.  Field,  senior,  died  on  December  8th,  1900,  a  loss 
which  I,  in  common  with  numerous  other  personal  friends, 
deeply  regret.  He  was  of  a  most  kindly  disposition,  genial, 
and  generous  to  a  fault,  and  his  reminiscences  often  moved 
one  from  merry  laughter  to  tears. 

The  Christ  Church  Parochial  Schools  originated  in  a 
bequest  by  Mr.  Thomas  Johnson,  a  pinmaker  of  the  parish, 
in  1707,  of  the  sum  of  ^"80  to  the  Churchwardens,  to  be  laid 
out  in  establishing  a  charity  writing  school  for  six  poor 
housekeepers'  boys  residing  within  the  parish,  supplemented 
by  a  similar  sum  of  £80  contributed  in  1708  by  Henry,  Lord 
Bishop  of  London,  out  of  certain  charity  moneys  then  in  his 
lordship's  hands  for  disposal.  The  instruction  itself  was 
commenced  some  two  or  three  years  later. 

In  171 3,  after  discussion  at  several  public  vestry 
meetings,  a  sum  of  ^190  was  subscribed  by  certain 
parishioners,  making  with  the  above  sums  ^350,  which 
was  expended  in  the  purchase  of  two  small  houses  and  a 
piece  of  ground,  the  site  of  the  late  school  building  in 
Holland  Street.  On  May  22nd  of  the  same  year  the 
foundation  deed  constituting  the  trust  was  executed. 

In  1720  the  Girls'  School  was  constituted,  the  same 
persons  who  had  assisted  in  building  the  Boys'  School 
contributing  a  further  £160,  with  which  was  built  a  small 
house  on  the  "mill  bank  or  wall  leading  from  Mill  Bridge 
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towards  Lambeth."     Part  of  this  house  was  tublef   for  £\2 

per  annum,  and  part  to  the  constables  of  the  parish  for 
as   a   watch-house  at    £2    per   annum. 

The  most  valuable  portion  of  the  endowment,  com 
prising  the  whole  of  the  east  side  of  Bear  Lane  and  certain 


houses  in  Price's  Street,  was  however  devised  to  the 
trustees  in  1726  by  Mrs.  Catherine  Rovey,  by  the  descrip- 
tion of  "  all  my  ground  and  house  situate  in  Bare  Lane, 
part  of  the  garden  called  the  Sparrow  Grass  Garden,  in 
the    Parish    of    Chrrst    Church."      The    endowment   was 
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further    increased    by    bequests    from    a    Mrs.    Willmott, 
Edward  Edwards  and  John  Stock. 

In  1 8 14  additions  were  made  to  the  Boys'  School 
buildings,  the  girls  being  moved  into  the  new  rooms,  and 
and  in  1836  the  schools  were  united  to  the  National 
Society. 

For  many  years  25  boys  and  30  girls  were  allotted 
clothes  at  the  expense  of  the  Trust,  and  the  rest  of  the 
children  received  a  cheap  Sunday  dress  to  enable  them  to 
go  decently  to  church,  a  practice  discontinued  in  1874. 

In  1 891  the  present 
school  site  was  pur- 
chased from  the  lessees, 
the  trustees*  being 
already  the  copyholders, 
and  the  present  build- 
ings were  completed  and 
occupied  in  June,  1897. 
The  formal  opening  cere- 
mony took  place  on  the 
following  26th  October, 
when  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Southwark,  assisted 
by  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
Canon  Gregory,  presided. 

The  schools  have  accommodation  for  754  scholars,  and 
the  present  staff,  with  their  exceptionally  able  heads, 
Mr.  F.  S.  Jago,  A.C.P.,  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Sandford,  produce 

*  The  present  Trustees  are  the  Rev.  A.  H.  de  Fontaine  (late  Rector),  and 
Messrs.  C.  H.  Barstow,  E.  Clapton,  M.D.,  P.  Condy,  J.  Cooper,  H.  H. 
Fuller,  E.  Hoare,  W.  J.  Mason,  J.  1\  Rickman,  B.  R.  Thorne,  H.  C.  Tress, 
W.  Whitehouse,  and  myself.  The  Rev.  E.  J.  Baker  (Rector),  and  the  late 
Secretary  (Mr.  Charles  Greenwood)  act  with  the  Trustees  as  Managers.  The 
Secretary  is  Mr.  W.  A.  Latham,  of  179  Blackfriars  Road— a  photograph  of 
whom  appears  on  this  page. 
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such  excellent  results  that  Christ  Church  has  been  well 
described  as  the  model  church  school  of  South  London. 

The  Albert  Institute  Trust  was  founded  for  the 
maintenance  of  baths,  wash-houses,  dormitories,  or  working- 
men's  clubs  and  reading-rooms,  for  the  benefit  of  persons 
residing  in  the  parish  of  ( Ihrist  (  hurch  or  the  neighbourhi  ><  >d 
thereof. 

The  building  here  shown  was  situated  on  the 
west    side    of    Gravel     Lane,    and     its     foundation     stone 

r 


was  laid  by  Lord  Ashley,  afterwards  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury. Before  its  advent  washing-day  was  a  dreaded  event, 
and  a  bath  an  almost  unheard-of  luxury. 

At  the  opening  ceremony,  which  took  place  in  August, 
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1859,  Lord  Radstock  read  an  address  in  the  name  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Christ  Church  expressing  thanks  to  the 
Lord  Mayor  for  consenting  to  inaugurate  the  institution, 
and  announced  that  H.R.H.  the  Prince  Consort  had 
consented  to  be  patron  of  the  Institute — hence  the  name. 

My  membership  of  the  Albert  Institute  Club  com- 
menced in  1 868,  and  it  was  no  unusual  thing  on  a  Saturday 
afternoon  for  some  two  hundred  of  us  to  gather  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  or  in  some  other 
public  building.  On  the  occasion  of  my  visit  to  the  Abbey 
with  a  very  large  party,  we  were  conducted  round  the 
sacred  fane  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stanley,  who,  in  his  charming 
way,  discoursed  on  its  history  and  lingered  over  its  glories. 
We  were  afterwards  entertained  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber 
at  a  delightful  tea,  graced  by  the  presence  of  Lady  Augusta 
Stanley.  At  St.  Paul's,  Canon  Liddon  was  ever  ready  to 
accompany  a  party,  and  there  our  visit  ended  with  refresh- 
ments, and,  what  was  far  better,  a  "  talk  "  with  the  learned 
Canon. 

In  1872  the  South  Eastern  Railway  Company  acquired 
the  Gravel  Lane  property,  and  the  Club  found  a  home — 
first  at  St.  Jude's  School,  next  at  146  Blackfriars  Road 
(now  dedicated  to  the  West  Southwark  Conservative  Club), 
then  in  Collingwood  Street,  and  finally,  after  a  chequered 
career,  it  died.  The  Club  library  was  a  valuable  one,  and 
contained  many  first  editions.  I  shall  deal  more  fully 
with  these  books  in  a  chapter  on  Public  Libraries. 

In  1883  a  discussion,  initiated  by  me,  took  place  as  to 
the  utilisation  of  the  Trust  funds,  which  had  been  accumu- 
lating in  Chancery  since  1872,  and,  after  a  time,  the  present 
building  in  Robert  Street  was  erected  under  a  scheme  of 
the  Charity  Commissioners.  It  was  opened  in  1887  as  a 
Club  and   Institute.      The  late  Mr.  Charles  Greenwood — 
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long  and  honourably  associated  with  Christ  Church — took 
the  keenest  interest  in  the  development  of  the  institution, 
and  worked  hard  for  it  up  to  the  day  of  his  death,  which 
occurred  on  the  28th  of  September,  1886.  The  building 
at  present  is  a  cause  of  anxiety  to  the  Trustees,  but 
under  their  new  scheme  it  is  my  fervent  hope  that  club-life 
will  be  resuscitated,  and  that  the  Albert  Institute  may 
again  become  an  incentive  and  an  encouragement  to 
working  men  and  a  blessing  to  a  crowded  locality  much 
in  need  of  educational  and  social  influences. 

It  would  be  well  if  more  business  men*  who,  by 
natural  ability  and  strenuous  application,  amass  wealth 
in  the  district  would  recognise  the  fact  that  their  assistance 
in  such  a  wrork  would  be  thankfully  appreciated  by  their 
fellow  parishioners,  and  that  human  power  and  human 
duty  are  co-ordinates.  "  Sow  thy  seed,  and  in  the  evening 
withhold  not  thine  hand." 

Wake  the  power  within  thee  sleeping, 
Trim  the  plot  that's  in  thy  keeping, 
Thou  wilt  bless  the  power  when  reaping. 

The  custom  of  marking  boundaries  is  a  very  ancient 
one.  The  worship  of  Terminus,  a  Roman  divinity,  presid- 
ing over  boundaries  and  frontiers,  is  said  to  have  been 
originated  by  Numa,  who  ordered  that  everyone  should 
mark  the  boundaries  of  his  landed  property  by  stones,  to 
be  consecrated  to  Jupiter,  at  which  every  year  sacrifices  of 
cakes,  fruit  and  meal  were  to  be  offered  at  the  festival  of 
the  Terminalia.  It  was  unlawful  to  stain  the  boundary 
stone  with  blood.  These  sacred  boundaries  existed  not 
only  in  regard  to  private  property,  but  also  in  regard  to  the 

*  The  Trustees  nominated  under  the  new  scheme  are  the  Rev.  E  J.  Baker, 
B.A.,  Messrs.  Boreham,  Bowers,  Clark,  Cooper,  Devereux,  Grantham,  J.  W. 
Newton,  N.  W.  Oviatt,  and  F.  W.  Reynolds.     Date  of  scheme,  July  12,  1901. 
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State  itself]  the  landmarks  of  which  were  not  to  be  tra 

tssed  by  any  foreigner.  The  god  Terminus, the  prote<  tor 
of  boundaries,  himself  appears  to  have  been  no  other  than 
Jupiter.     Tims  the  custom  has  come  down  to  modern  times 

and  in  divers  ways  been  celebrated. 

On    Ascension    Day,    May    19th,    itt<>s,   the    parish 

bounds  were-  beaten  for  the  first  time  since  [856,  according 
to  ancient  custom!  The  churchwardens,  overseers,  vestry- 
men and  officials,  together  with  a  company  of  boys  from 
the  Christ  Church  Schools,  met  at  the  Albert  Institute  at 
10  o'clock  a.m.,  when  addresses  upon  the  history  and  use- 
fulness of  the  custom  were  delivered  by  the  rector  and 
the  vestry  clerk.  The  churchwardens  and  overseers  were 
supplied  with  bouquets,  the  boys  with  willow  wands,  and 
a  procession  was  formed,  headed  by  the  beadle  in  his  robes 
and  carrying  his  mace  of  office. 

Considerable  fun  was  derived  from  a  trip  by  boats 
from  Nelson's  Wharf  to  Falcon  Wharf.  There  were  the 
usual  jokes  about  the  rolling  waves  and  sea-sickness,  and 
when  terra-firma  was  once  again  reached  there  were  mutual 
congratulations  that  the  voyagers  had  escaped  the  dangers 
of  death,  through  which  they  facetiously  pretended  they 
had  passed. 

At  each  point  the  boys  beat  the  bounds  with  the 
wands,  and  finally  concluded  the  day's  work  by  treating 
the  beadle  in  a  similar  manner,  to  the  popular  tune  of 
41  What  ho  !  he  bumps  !  " 

The  photographic  group,  reproduced  by  me,  was  taken 
in  the  yard  of  Christ  Church  Workhouse.  In  the  centre 
is  the  Rev.  A.  H.  De  Fontaine,  supported  by  his  warden 
and  other  parishioners.  Mr.  Councillor  P  uxty,  on  his 
immediate  left,  is  the  people's  warden,  who,  with  becoming 
modesty,  rejected  his  posy  of  flowers — a  strong  democrat,  a 
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good  worker  and  a  warm-hearted  champion  of  the  poor. 

"He   hath    a   tear    for   pity,   and    a    hand   open   as  day    for 

melting  charity."  Mr.  J.  I).  Field,  previously  mentioned 
is  in  the  back  row,  next  to  whom,  on  his  left  is  Mr. 
Robert  Faulkner,  an  able  local  celebrity  and  vestryman. 

Councillor  N.  W. 
Oviatt,  senior  overseer, 
was  in  evidence  all  day. 

I  [e  stuck  manfully  to 
his  bouquet,  and  it  was 
whispered  that  he  looked 
like  a  bride — in  bloomers. 
"Never  mind,"  he  said, 
"  ajquam  servare  men- 
tern  memento."  He  mar- 
shalled the  forces,  and 
presided  at  the  lunch 
which  followed,  keeping 
the  company  alive  and 
in  good  humour  by  his  pleasant  and  well-timed  jokes. 
Mr.  Oviatt  has  a  good  record  in  friendly  society,  club  and 
other  good  works,  which  was  recognised  not  long  since  by 
the  presentation  of  a  costly  gold  watch  and  an  illuminated 
address  as  a  slight  token  of  esteem  and  regard  from 
his  friends  and  fellow  parishioners.     He  is  a  Freemason. 

The  actual  and  difficult  work  however,  of  delineating  the 
boundaries  devolved  upon  Mr.  R.J.  H.  Eccles,  who  was  ably 
assisted  by  Messrs.  Hentsch  and  Bradley.  By  the  way,  it 
may  be  here  mentioned  that  Mr.  Eccles  comes  of  an  old 
Quaker  stock  {i.e.  John  Eccles,  who  had  a  meeting-house 
at  Nether  Woodhouse,  about  220  years  ago,  and  who 
was  so  charitably  regarded  by  certain  religious  bigots 
that   the    old    fellow's   bones    had    to    be   buried    on    the 
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open  moor  ;  but,  to  apply   the  French  proverb,  "  C'est   le 
crime  qui  fait  la  honte,  et  non  pas  l'echafaud." 

Mr.  Eccles  was  educated  for  a  school-master,  but 
commenced  life  as  a  barrister's  clerk,  and  was  engaged 
under  Government  as  clerk  on  the  Revision  of  the  Statute 

Law,  ultimately 
becoming  chief 
clerk.  For  some 
years  he  took  an 
active  part  in 
politics,  but  after 
his  appointment 
in  Christ  Church 
about  eight  years 
ago  he  extin- 
guished all  his 
interest  in  party 
matters.  He  is 
kind  and  genial, 
and  enjoys  the 
full  confidence 
of  everyone. 
For  thirty  years  he  was  an  active  member  of  the  volun- 
teers, beginning  as  a  private  in  the  old  7th  Surrey  Rifles. 
He  successfully  passed  several  military  examinations,  some 
of  them  being  quite  unnecessary  for  volunteers,  and  finally 
at  Chelsea  Barracks,  while  captain  in  the  Royal  Fusiliers, 
he  obtained  the  rare  honour  of  a  "  Special "  Field  Officer's 
Certificate.  He  received  from  her  late  Majesty  the 
Volunteer  Decoration,  as  well  as  the  permanent  rank 
of  major.  He  was  Secretary  of  the  West  Southwark 
Ballot  and  Sale  Building  Society  from  its  formation,  and 
largely  contributed  to  its  very  prosperous  condition.     On 
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his  retiring  from  the  secretaryship  some  time  ago  he 
received  a  handsome  and  valuable  testimonial  from  the 
members, 

He  is  a  quiet  but  earnest   Freemason,  and  a  member 

of  all  the  Masonic  charities.  It  is  unusual  for  a  publi< 
official  to  hi-  regarded  with  SO  much  esteem  and  affection 
as  dear  old  Eccles,  and  in  him  the  Southwark  Borough 
Council  have  a  reliable  and  efficient  officer. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  resolution  which  appears 
in   the  minutes  of  the  Christ  Church  Vestry  : — 

Unanimously  resolved  :  'That  this  Vestry  herehy  records 
its  sincere  appreciation  of  the  services  of  Mr.  R.  J.  H.  Eccles, 
who  has  faithfully,  and  with  an  exceptional  amount  of  kindness 
and  courtesy  to  the  ratepayers,  discharged  his  duties  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Parish  and  the  entire  satisfaction  of  this  Vestry.' 

Here  now  follows  a  short  notice  of  some  Christ 
Church  charities,  and  we  may  say  with  Burns — 

Affliction's  sons  are  brothers  in  distress  : 
A  brother  to  relieve,  how  exquisite  the  bliss. 

Then  gently  scan  your  brother  man  ; 
Still  gentler,  sister  woman. 

The  gross  income  of  the  Christ  Church  Endowed 
Charities,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  is  ,£666  13s.,  out 
of  which  the  sum  of  ^119  7s.  6d.  is  paid  to  other  Trusts 
by  the  provisions  of  the  scheme,  leaving  only  ,£547  5s.  6d. 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Trustees.*  Sixteen  aged  men  and 
women  are  in  receipt  of  pensions  of  five  shillings  per  week 
each.  The  Trustees  subscribe  to  various  hospitals,  dis- 
pensaries, convalescent  homes,  &c,  and  food  and  coal 
tickets  are  given  as  far  as  funds  permit  The  most 
necessitous  and  deserving  cases  take  precedence. 

*  Trustees  :  The  Rev.  E.  J.  Baker,  Messrs.  R.  W.  Bowers,  Henry  Puxty, 
Devereux,  Harrison,  Hill,  Hoare,  Terry,  Welch,  and  T.  G.  YoungB 
Clerk,  Mr.  W.  A.  Latham.  " 
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The  Edward  Edward  Almshouses,  founded  in  17 17, 
by  the  gentleman  whose  name  they  bear,  are  situate  in 
Burrell  Street.  They  have  been  entirely  rebuilt  during  the 
last  ten  years,  partly  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Tribe,  Clapham  Road, 
the  architect  to  the  Trustees,  under  whose  direction  the 
grounds  were  laid  out  and  planted. 

Mr.  Councillor  James  O.  Devereux,  is  the  Chairman. 

He  was  an  Over- 
seer, and  now  re- 
presents the  Ward 
of  Christ  Church 
on  the  Borough 
Council.  In  addi- 
tion he  is  chairman 
of  the  General  Pur- 
poses Committee, 
a  Guardian  of  the 
Poor  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Finance, 
Relief  and  Visiting 
Committees,  mem- 
ber of  several  public 
committees,  and  a 
manager  of  the 
Central  London 
Schools — a  good  record  truly.  He  is  by  profession  a 
chemist.  Having  rendered  such  good  suit  and  service  for 
so  many  years,  it  seems  impossible  that  such  a  busy  man 
ever  had  time  to  think  of  Cupid's  tender  passion  ;  but  not 
only  is  this  so,  but  his  sixteen  years  of  married  life  have 
been  sixteen  years  of  pure  wedded  bliss,  and,  knowing 
his  good  wife,  I  am  not  surprised  at  it.  At  the  ancient 
Essex  town  of  Dunmow  they  were  presented  with  a  flitch 
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of  bacon,  being  able  to  prove  tli.it  for  a  year  and  a  day  they 
h.ul  had  no  household  brawls  or  contentious  strife, 

Or,  since  the  paiish  clerk  said  "Amen," 
Wished  themselves  unmarried  again, 

Besides  being  the  founder  of  the  Southwark  Harriers, 
he  is  an  athlete  of  no  mean  prowess,  having  won  man)' 
trophies,  including  the  gold  medal  iii  the  one  hour  walking 
match  so  long  ago  as  [882,  in  which  event  Councillor,  the 
Rev.  J.  W.  Horsley,  M.A.,  secured  a  bronze,  for  the  third 
place.  Mr.  Devereux  repeated  this  success  on  three  subse- 
quent occasions. 

Almswomen  and  pensioners  of  Edward  Edwards' 
Charity  must  be  poor  persons  of  good  character  who  have 
resided  in  the  parish  of  Christ  Church  for  not  less  than 
five  years  next  preceding  the  time  of  their  appointment, 
who  during  that  period  have  not  received  Poor  Law  relief, 
and  who  from  age,  ill-health,  accident,  or  infirmity,  are 
unable  to  maintain  themselves  by  their  own  exertions. 

The  gross  income  of  the  Trust  is  ,£2,674  16s.  3d. 
There  are  now  40  almswomen  and  49  out-pensioners,  a 
total  of  89  deserving  aged  women  in  receipt  of  a  weekly 
premium  of  ten  shillings,  the  annual  expenditure  in 
pensions  being  ^2,314.  The  medical  officer,  Dr.  J.  V.  C. 
Denning,  attends  all  the  beneficiaries  of  the  charity 
without  charge.  Nurses  are  also  provided  when  occasion 
requires.  The  almswomen  receive  coals  and  dresses  in 
addition.* 

The  parochial  charity  known  as  "  Mrs.  Vaughan's 
Charity  and  Henry  Vaughan's  Almshouses"  is  adminis- 
tered under  a  private  scheme  dated  20th  June,  1867,  pre- 

*  Trustees :  Messrs.  R.  W.  Bowers,  H.  Puxty,  James  Clark,  James 
Cooper,  Devereux,  Oviatt,  W.  Terry,  Tiplady,  Welch,  Woodcock,  J.  B.  Young, 
T.  G.  Young.  Chaplain  :  Rev.  E.  J.  Baker.  Clerk  :  Mr.  Charles  Greenwood, 
Solicitor. 
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pared  by  the  trustees  of  Mary  Sancton.  The  charity 
was  established  in  1865,  and  provides  a  home  for  24  poor 
women  of  Christ  Church  Parish,  who  receive  9s.  a  week  in 
summer  and  9s.  6d.  in  winter.  The  gross  yearly  income 
of  the  Trust  amounts  to  ,£763  3s.  8d.  The  Rev.  H. 
Grainger  is  secretary. 

Hopton's  Houses  in  Holland  Street  were  founded  in 
1730  by  Mr.  Hopton  for  "poor  decayed  householders  of 
the  Parish  of  Christ  Church."  The  income  of  this  charity  is 
£S°°-  It  is  applied  in  support  of  the  inmates  of  the  alms- 
houses, whose  qualification  for  election  is  that  they  must 
have  been  "  resident  house-holding  ratepayers  of  the  Parish 
of  Christ  Church,  in  the  County  of  Surrey,  in  which 
parish  the  almshouses  are  situate."  They  are  very  ably 
superintended  by  the  Steward,  Mr.  J.  H.  Hawkins. 


The  picture  here  shown  is  from  a  photograph  kindly 
taken  for  me  by  Mr.  N.  W.  Oviatt,  one  of  the  Trustees. 
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This  charity  is  administered  under  a  scheme  ol  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  made  under  or  by  virtue  of  a  decree 

Ol  the  said  Courl  dated    26th    June,    1/5-2.      All   the  tin    Ires* 

(except  the  rector  and  two  churchwardens,  who  arc  ex- 
1  >fficio  trustees )  are  co-i »pte< I. 

In  January,    1XS1,  the  River  Thames  overflowed  its 

right  hank  in  Southwark  and  caused  much  loss  and 
distress  to  the  poor  living  there,  and  especially  to  the  poor 
in  the  parish  of  Christ  Church.  Man)-  families  were 
rendered  homeless  and  destitute,  and  their  furniture  and 
clothing  almost  ruined. 

In  response  to  an  appeal  in  the  Times  by  the 
Rev.  A.  H.  De  Fontaine,  the  then  rector,  about  1,400 
persons  at  once  subscribed  ,£3,380  18s.  6d. 

Only  ^696  8s.  I  id.  was  required  to  reimburse  and 
relieve  the  sufferers  from  the  inundation,  and  the  sub- 
scribers were  asked  their  wishes  as  to  the  disposal  of  the 
balance. 

By  agreement  with  the  donors  and  by  order  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  part  was  applied  to  the  repairs  of  the 
Parish  Church  and  the  balance  invested  in  Government 
stock,  the  interest  on  which,  amounting  to  ,£11  10s.  8d., 
is  received  by  the  rector  and  wardens  and  applied  to  the 
needs  of  the  poor.  This  is  known  as  the  Inundation  Fund. 
Who  is  thy  neighbour?     He  whom  thou 

Hast  power  to  aid  and  bless  ; 
Whose  aching  head  and  burning  brow 
Thy  soothing  hand  may  press. 

In  addition  to  the  manifold  agencies  for  good 
radiating  from   the   church,  mention  must,  of  course,   be 

*  The  present  surviving  or  continuing  trustees  are  the  reccor  and  church- 
wardens of  the  parish  for  the  time  being,  Messrs.  J.  Shand,  R.  Downs,  W.  B. 
Faulkner,  B.  Burton,  J.  Cooper,  W.  Robertson,  John  Keith  Rennie,  and 
N.  W.  Oviatt. 
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made  of  other  efforts  on  behalf  of  the   11,332  souls  living 
within  the  parish  of  ninety-two  acres,  so — 

Not  least, 

Add  to  thy  loving  kindness,  charity. 

Hast  kindness  unto  men  ?     Be  tolerant 

To  their  opinions,  patiently  forbear, 

For  every  creed  embodies  much  of  truth, 

Somewhat  of  error  also.     All  is  mixed  ; 

Ev'n  that  opinion  thou  so  lightly  holds't 

Is  not  perchance  so  parallel  to  truth 

As  thou  dost  fondly  dream. 
At  Surrey  Chapel  the  wit,  wisdom  and  simple  piety 
of  good  old  Rowland  Hill  was  long  heard.  Preaching  one 
day  when  it  rained,  a  number  of  persons  entered  the 
church  for  shelter.  Noticing  this,  Hill  said  that  he  had 
often  condemned  men  for  making  religion  a  cloak  ;  he 
now  had  to  blame  them  for  making  it  an  umbrella.  The 
old  chapel  itself  is  in  the  occupation  of  Messrs.  Green  and 
Son,  the  eminent  engineers  ;  whilst  the  schoolrooms  and 
parsonage  are  occupied  by  the  West  Southwark  Radical 
Club.  On  the  removal  of  the  congregation  worshipping 
here  under  the  Rev.  Newman  Hall,  a  lease  was  taken  by  the 
Primitive  Methodists,  who  subsequently  rebuilt  a  chapel  in 
the  Black  friars  Road,  where  they  now  meet. 

In  Collingwood  Street  is  an  important  mission,  founded 
by  the  Brothers  Thomas  and  James  Young,  and  a  few 
other  working  men,  some  twenty-five  years  ago. 

This  mission  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  mission  con- 
ducted by  working  people  amongst  those  of  their  own 
class,  and  whilst  also  engaged  in  promoting  temperance 
and  sobriety,  in  visiting  the  poor,  in  teaching  the  young, 
in  feeding  the  hungry,  in  relieving  the  distressed,  it  yet 
maintains  its  chief  and  first  work  of  persuading  men  to 
receive  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel,  to  forsake  sin,  and 
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to    serve    (iod.      These    are    the    aims    and    objects    of 


the    Working^  Men's    Mission.     Plain  and   obvious  truths 
are   presented    in   pfciin  language    to    the    people — people 
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whose  lives  and   homes,  alas  !  we   know   are  saddened  by 


drink,    sin,    and    their    sure    attendants    of    sorrow     and 
suffering.      "It  is    a    movement,"  wrote  that  mighty   man 
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of    God,    Mr.    Spurgeon,    "thai     aims    al    no    creation 
of  disunion     or    opposing    existing    churches;    l>nt 
all  welcome  it,  and  wish  it  the  richest  prosperity."    This 
work  has  been  so  successful  that  branches  have  been  estab 
lished  at  Walworth  and  Bermondsey.* 

The  ( Christian  life* 
I  lath  neither  solstice  nor  meridian  ; 
Safety  is  certain  only  in  advance, 
And  he  is  falling  that  ascendeth  not. 

Here  is  a  portrait  of 
a  friend  of  twenty-five 
years  —  Councillor  T.  G. 
Young,  upon  whom  the 
work  of  the  mission 
largely  depends.  He  is 
a  hot  gospeller,  but  his 
deep  earnestness  and 
genial  character  have  an 
attractive  influence  on 
the  very  rough  diamonds 
of  the  New  Cut.  Be- 
sides this  special  work 
he  is  a  guardian,  a 
councillor,  member  of  several  of  the  charitable  trusts,  and 
a  most  useful  all-round  man  parochially. 

At  the  corner  of  Marlborough  Street,  and  in  the 
Mission  Hall  both  he,  and  "  Brother  Jim,"  have  long  success- 
fully laboured,  and  here  may  be  seen  plain  object  lessons 
of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  a  few  devoted  followers 
of  Him  who  came  to  seek  and  to  save,  and  who  was  Him- 
self a  carpenter — a  working  man  ! 

*  President,  T.  A,  Denny,  Esq.  ;  Financial  Committee,  Messrs.  Clark, 
Grantham,  Leonard  Noble,  Pearce,  and  Timberlake.  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  E. 
Prichard. 
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With  the  coming  of  winter,  increased  responsibilities 
fall  upon  the  devoted  superintendents.  Many  of  the  sick 
and  aged  poor  look  to  them  for  needed  assistance  in  order 
to  "  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door,"  and  large  numbers  of 
puny,  ill-fed,  school-children  must  be  supplied  with  free 
meals.  It  is  estimated  that  no  fewer  than  100,000  soup 
dinners  are  provided  in  the  course  of  a  winter's  season  at 
Collingwood  Street. 


That  the  Treasurer,  F.  A.  Bevan,  Esq.,  D.L.,  J. P.,  the 
eminent  banker  and  philanthropist,  whose  portrait  is  here 
shown,  sets  a  high  value  on  the  work   is  evidenced  by  the 
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fact  that  he  has    acted  in  tli.it  capacity  for  upwards   <>f 
twenty   years,  and  his  interest   is  still  as  warm  as  ever 
1 [e  thus  writes  : 

1  have  great  pleasure  in  heartily  commending  the  Working 
Men's  Mission,  superintended  by  tin-  Brothers  Young,  to  ;ill  who 
have  at    heart    the   spiritual   and  temporal  good  of  our  poorer 

brethren    in    tin-   South    of    London.      Only  those   who   haw   Care 
fully  watched  the  progress  of  the  work,  as    I    have,  since    its   com 

mencement,  can  form  an  idea  of  the  blessing  that  has  resulted 
from  it. 

— r— '^   ■   ■ 


The  Unitarian  Chapel  in  Stamford  Street,  erected  in 
1824,  is  a  striking  contrast  to  Surrey  Chapel.  The  Grecian- 
Doric  portico  imparts  to  it  a  commanding  and  temple-like 
aspect,  whilst  the  simple  interior  corresponds  with  the 
doctrine  taught  within  it — love  of  God  and  duty  to  man.    Its 

x 
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minister  is  the  Rev.   Frederic  Allen,  a  hard   worker,  and 
a  man  much  esteemed  by  his  neighbours. 

The  parish  contains  some  notable  men,  who  in  addition 
to  owning  and  conducting  large  businesses,  give  of  their 
substance  and  time  valuable  aid  towards  bettering  the  lot 
of  those  less  fortunate  than  themselves.     Says  Lowell  : 

Not  what  we  give,  but  what  we  share, 
For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare  ; 
Who  gives  himself  with  his  alms  feeds  three — 
Himself,  his  hungering  neighbour,  and  Me. 

Mr.  James  Clark,  for  many  years  a  resident,  chairman 
of  the  charities,  vestryman,  &c,  has  a  large  glass  factory 
in  Scoresby  Street  (Christ  Church  was  always  famous  for  this 
industry) ;  whilst  near  to  him,  in  the  Blackfriars  Road,  is 
a  magnificently  furnished  warehouse,  owned  by  Messrs. 
Gosnell  and  Co.,  of  "  Cherry  Blossom  "  perfume  fame. 

In  Holland  Street  is  the  factory  in  which  Messrs, 
Epps  and  Co.  manufacture  their  cocoa.  It  is  a  building  in 
which  the  results  of  scientific  research  are  demonstrated  in 
the  production  of  an  indispensable  companion  to  the  break- 
fast table  and  a  valuable  addition  to  the  food  products 
required  by  the  people. 

In  Upper  Ground  Street  is  the  noted  fire  engine  fac- 
tory of  Messrs.  Shand,  Mason  and  Co.  The  kindness  and 
generosity  of  Mr.  James  Shand  is  too  well  known  to  need  any 
comment  from  me. 

Amongst  the  industries  of  Southwark  I  should  also 
speak  of  the  old-established  firm  of  wood-working  machinery 
manufacturers,  Messrs.  F.  W.  Reynolds  and  Co.,  whose 
works  adjoin  the  Albert  Institute  previously  mentioned. 
They  cover  a  ground  space  of  about  14,000  square  feet. 
In  these  works  may  be  found  almost  every  description  of 
wood-working    tool,    from    the   mortising    machine    to  the 
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four-side  planing  machine,  which  takes  in  the  boards  from 
the  mill  saw  and  turns  them  out  planed  on  all  four  sides 
and  tongued  and  grooved,  ready  for  use.     When  we  see 
such  a  large  variety  of  labour-saving  appliances,  it  seems 
almost  impossible  that  there  should  be  so  many  workmen 
in    this    fair   country   of  ours   who    still    keep  to  the  old 
methods    of  work,  simply  because,   in    many  cases,   their 
fathers  used  no  others.     You  have  only  to  stand  upon  the 
bridges    that  span   the    Thames  to  see  many    an   object- 
lesson   of  the  great  advance  which  machinery  has    made. 
One  of  the  most  interesting,  though  not  altogether  pleasant 
sights  is   to  see  the  barge  loads  of  finished  joinery  work, 
such  as  doors,  sashes,  and  even  coffins,  which  are  trans- 
ferred  from  the  huge  vessels  in    the  neighbouring  docks, 
having    come    from    our    enterprising    American    cousins, 
who    long   ago    had    learned    the   value  of  wood-working 
machinery.     Keenly  as  we  may  feel  the  force  of  this  com- 
petition, our  country  will  be  thankful  in  the  long  run  for 
its  keenness,  for  it  has  induced  thinking  men  to  find  other 
methods  of  producing  goods  before  we  find    ourselves  in 
the  unenviable  position  of  having  foreign   countries  closed 
against  us.      Mr.   F.  W.   Reynolds,  J. P.,  the  head   of  this 
firm,  is  a  good  earnest  worker  in  Southwark,  giving  much 
time,  money,  and  thought  to  its  social  and  moral  eleva- 
tion.      He    unostentatiously    co-operates    in    every    good 
work. 

The  strong  momentum  of  an  earnest  man 
Will  leap  a  thousand  barriers,  overpower 
The  obstacles  that  trip  up  weaker  men, 
And,  by  God's  blessing  and  his  own  strong  arm 
Make  the  calm  evening  of  his  busy  life 
Like  yonder  west — a  glory  and  a  grace. 
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CHRISTCHURCH    AND    LAMBETH. 

A  boundary  line,  starting  from  the  centre  of  the  River  Thames 
and  running  southward  on  the  west  side  of  Nelson's  Wharf,  thence 
eastward  along  Commercial  Road  to  Broadwall  and  along  the 
centre  of  Broadwall  to  the  New  Cut,  thence  westward  to  Short 
Street,  along  the  centre  of  Short  Street  to  Offord  Street,  and 
along  the  centre  of  that  street,  Marlborough  Street,  to  the 
boundary,  divides  Christchurch  and  Lambeth  under  the  recon- 
struction scheme,  the  ratepayers  being  benefited  by  this  arrange- 
ment to  the  extent  of  about  ^1,652  in  rateable  value. 


THE    MANOR   OF 
OLD    PARIS    GARDEN. 

The  Past  and  Present  here  unite 

Beneath  Time's  flowing  tide, 
Like  footprints  hidden  by  a  brook, 

But  seen  on  either  side. 

AS  early  as  Saxon 
times,  there  was  a  set- 
tlement on  the  ground 
now  covered  by  the 
Parish  of  Christ 
Church.  The  place 
was  then  called  the 
hide  of  Widfleete,  and 
near  the  river  was  a 
mill.  The  hide  of 
Widfleete  covered 
about  a  hundred  acres, 
and  William  the  Con- 
queror granted  it  to 
one  of  his  followers — 
Robert  Marmion — as  a  Manor.  The  name  Paris  Garden 
is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  name  of  one  Robert 
de  Paris,  but  Dr.  Thompson  tells  us  that  it  was  an  Elysium 
— a  very  garden  of  Eden — and  that  Paris  was  an  abbrevia- 
tion for  Paradise.  Well !  all  I  can  say  is,  that  there  are 
many  worse  places.  Robert  Marmion  bequeathed  the 
Manor  to  his  son  of  the  same  name,  who,  in  1113,  was 
"  persuaded,"  it  is  said,  by  the  castigation  he  received  at 
the  hands  of  the  stalwart  St.  Bridget,  who  beat  him  with 
her  crozier,  to  give  it  to  the  Prior  and  monks  of  the  then 
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newly-formed  alien  Priory  o?  Bermondsey,  dependenl  on 
that  of  ( 'limy. 

In  i  [66  the  Prior  and  monks  granted  it  to  the  Knights 

Templars,  who  constituted   part  of    it  as  a    chapelry,    tin 
inhabitants    worshipping     at    the    Temple    Church.      The 
Knights  Hospitallers  of  St.  John  succeeded  the   Knights 
Templars  as  Lords  of  the  Manor.     In   131 3,  William  de 
Montachute  held  it  of  the  abbey  as  landlord. 

In   1532  the  schism  of  England   from  Rome  became 
an    accomplished  fact.      This    result   had  issued  from  the 
negotiations  of  Henry  VIII.  with  Pope  Clement  VII.  for 
his  divorce  from  Catherine  of  Arragon.     The  king  seized 
the  occasion,  and,  being  sadly  in  want  of  ready  cash   to 
gratify  his  passions,    determined    to  uproot   the   monastic 
institutions    in    England    and    use   the    proceeds.      Three 
hundred  and  twenty-six  abbeys  and  priories  were  at  this 
time  by  various  acts  of  Parliament  assured  to  the  king  and 
his  heirs.      Two    years    later    the    king  caused    the   dis- 
establishment, disendowment,  and  practically  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  the    rest.     By   27    Henry    VIII.,    c.    28,  lands 
belonging  to  Kilburn  Priory  were  exchanged  to  Sir  William 
Weston,  Prior  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  for  the  Manor  of 
Paris  Garden  in  Southwark. 

With  a  portion  of  this  church  spoil  he  king  created  and 
endowed  six  bishoprics,  namely,  Westminster,  Gloucester, 
Bristol,  Oxford,  Peterborough  and  Chester,  and  squandered 
away  a  great  deal  of  the  rest  of  the  money  in  various 
ways,  among  others  it  is  said  that  he  gave  the  revenue  of 
one  of  the  many  foundations  to  a  woman  who  had  gratified 
his  taste  by  making  a  savoury  pudding  ! 

Before  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  the  principal 
resource  of  the  sick,  needy  and  impotent  poor  were 
.the    monasteries    aird    other    religious     houses,     and    our 
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present  system  of  rating  is  a  direct  result  of  this  dissolu- 
tion. 

According  to  Meymott,  by  the  above-mentioned  Act, 
28  of  Henry  VIII.,  chap.  21  (1536),  the  manor  of  Paris 
Garden  is  secured  to  the  "  Queen's  Grace."  This  was  Lady 
Jane  Seymour,  whom  the  King  married  on  May  20th,  1536. 
She  died  on  the  14th  of  October,  1537,  two  days  after 
giving  birth  to  Edward  VI.,  when  the  Manor  descended  to 
Edward  VI.,  then  to  Queen  Mary,  and  in  1558  to  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Elizabeth,  in  1578,  granted  the  Manor  to  the 
Right  Hon.  Henry  Carey,  Lord  Hunsdon,  Governor  of 
Berwick-upon-Tweed,  Captain  of  the  Band  of  Gentlemen 
Pensioners,  Knight  of  the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter, 
Privy  Councillor,  and  Cousin  German  to  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Elizabeth  by  the  Lady  Mary,  sister  to  Queen  Anne 
Boleyn.  Mr.  Greenwood  has  a  very  fine  steel  engraving 
(1742)  from  an  oil  painting  (1580)  representing  the  Queen 
and  her  Courtiers,  with  Lord  Hunsdon  leading  the  pro- 
cession, on  the  occasion  of  her  Majesty's  visit  to  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed. 

The  Manor  House  was  granted  in  1578  to  Robert 
Newdigate,  by  the  description  of  "  the  Mansion  House 
within  the  mote,  the  gate  house,  four  pastures,  one  of  which 
is  called  '  Copt  Hall,'  two  pastures  dished  about,  etc." 

Lord  Hunsdon,  together  with  Robert  Newdigate  and 
Arthur  Fountaine  (probably  his  trustees),  on  the  1st  of 
April,  1580,  in  consideration  of  ,£600,  leased  (by  a  deed 
still  in  the  copyholder's  possession)  to  one  Richard  Piatt,, 
citizen  and  brewer,  for  the  term  of  2,000  years,  the  "  Manor 
or  lordship  of  Paris  Garden,  and  also  all  the  profits  and 
perquisites  of  the  Court  Baron."  This  leasehold  has  within 
the  last  few  years,  upon  the  advice  of  the  present  steward, 
been  converted  into  a  freehold. 
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Lord   I  [unsdon  and  his  trustees  also  conveyed  "the 
demesne  lands  and  Manor  House  "  to  Thomas  Cure,     This 

was  the  freehold  portion  of  the  ancient  Manor,  and  it 
should  not  be  confused  with  the  copyhold  portion,  wlii<  h. 
with  its  Court  Baron,  was  leased  by  Lord  Hunsdon,  and 
which  is  now  known  as  the  Manor  of  old  Paris  Garden,  in 
the  County  of  Surrey.  The  copyhold  portion  compri  ed 
by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  ancient  Manor  granted  by 
William  the  Conqueror  to  Robert  Marmion.  Thomas  Cure 
was  buried  in  St.  Saviour's  Church,  where  a  marble  tablet 
with  a  very  clever  epitaph  marks  his  resting-place.  In 
1589  Thomas  Cure  conveyed  "the  demesne  lands  and 
Manor  House"  to  Francis  Langley, who,  in  1602,  conveyed 
them  to  Hugh  Browker  and  his  son  and  heir,  Thomas 
Browker. 

When  the  copyhold  Manor  of  old  Paris  Garden  was 
leased  by  Lord  Hunsdon,  it  was  partly  described  as  "all 
the  other  lands,  gardens,  houses,  rents,  mills,  waters,  rivers, 
fishings,  warrens,  and  commons  and  waste  grounds,  hedges 
and  ditches,  etc.,  in  it." 

"  Among  the  mean  and  disgraceful  modes  of  raising 
money  adopted  by  James  the  First,"  writes  Brayle,  "  was  the 
appointment  of  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  titles  of 
the  holders  of  Crown  lands,  with  a  view  to  levying 
contributions,  etc.  Under  the  authority  of  this  Commission 
the  Attorney-General  instituted  a  survey  of  the  estate, 
and  in  consequence  of  their  report  the  Crown  granted  the 
property  by  letters  patent  to  Thos.  Young  and  Thos. 
Sara,  doubtless  for  '  a  consideration,'  and  the  Browkers 
were  subsequently  obliged  to  purchase  the  interest  of 
these  intruders,  and  take  a  re-lease  of  their  own  lands. 
This  was  executed  Feb.  18,  1627." 

By  a  deed  dated-  May  26th,   1636,  one  Marshall,  the 
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survivor,  etc.,  in  discharge  of  his  trust,  granted  the  reversion 
"  to  Sir  W.  Middleton,  James  Bunn,  and  others  in  fee,"  so 
that  "  thenceforth  not  only  the  term  of  2,000  years,"  but 
"  the  freehold  and  inheritance  of  the  estate"  (granted  by  the 
lease  of  the  1st  of  April,  1580)  became  the  absolute 
property  of  the  copyholders  at  that  time,  their  heirs  and 
assigns. 

In  1665  "  the  Manor  House  and  appurtenances"  came 
into  the  hands  of  William  Angel,  by  the  description  of 
"  Holland's  Leaguer,  with  such  of  the  land  as  there  re- 
mained appurtenant  thereto,"  and  in  1660  William  Angel 
conveyed  "  the  Manor  House  and  the  grounds  thereto 
belonging  encompassed  with  a  mote "  to  Hugh  Jermyn, 
of  Lombard  Street,  woollen  draper.  It  was  a  notorious 
place,  and  frequented  by  King  James  I.  and  his  court,  and 
amongst  others,  George  Villiers,  the  royal  favourite. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  area  known  as  The  Manor 
and  Liberty  of  Paris  Garden,  which  then  formed  part  of 
the  Parish  of  St.  Saviour,  Southwark,  was  converted  into 
a  local  unit — a  parish.  There  is  no  doubt  that  very  shortly 
after  that  time,  when  the  parish  church  was  built,  real, 
genuine  parochial  life  existed  in  Christ  Church.  The 
inhabitants  used  to  meet  after  afternoon  service  in  the 
church  and  discuss  the  affairs  of  the  parish,  and  they 
managed  those  affairs  both  as  regards  the  poor  and  other 
matters  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  and  right  down  to 
its  absorption  in  the  Metropolitan  Borough  of  Southwark 
it  was  second  to  none  as  a  well-administered  parish. 

That  part  of  the  Manor  by  the  River  known  as  Old 
Barge  House  Stairs  was  of  old  the  place  where  the  King's 
barges  were  kept.  In  a  survey  made  in  1652  "the  late 
King's  Barge  House  bordering  on  the  Thames "  is  men- 
tioned as  "  a  building  of  timber  covered  with  tile,  65  ft.  by 
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26  ft.,  out  of  repair,  and  valued  at  £8  per  annum."     Bai 
masters  and    King's  watermen  resided  <»n   the  Haul. side 
close  to  the  old  Barge  1 1< >use. 

In  the  Parish  of  St  George  the  Martyr,  in  Great 
Suffolk  Street,  formerly  called  Wince's  Row  and  St.  James' 
Place,  are  two  estates,  one  of  sixteen  and  one  of  nine 
houses.  They  are  mentioned  in  the  Court  Rolls  as  "part 
of  St.  John's  acre."  It  is  suggested  that  these  houses  stand 
on  what  was  the  gate-house  to  Suffolk  House. 

This  Manor  is  unique,  as  the  copyholders  are  cestui 
que  trustent  of  the  Lords,  and  participate  in  the  profits  of 
the  Manor.  They  are  also  free  from  heriots,  fines  and  quit 
rents,  and  their  fealty  is  invariably  respited.  Mr.  Charles 
Greenwood,  Solicitor,  in  his  capacity  as  Seneschal,  or 
Steward,  assisted  by  the  Copyholders'  Trustees,  looks  after 
the  property  and  perquisites  of  the  Court  Baron  in  the 
interests  of  the  copyholders.  He  presides  at  all  General 
Courts  Baron  and  Special  Courts  of  the  Manor  and  at  the 
half-yearly  dinners,  and  has  in  his  keeping  the  Court  Rolls 
and  the  ebony  rod  of  his  office. 

This  curiously-made  ebony  rod  by  which  estates  are 
surrendered  and  copyholders  are  admitted  is  an  object 
of  interest.  It  is  tipped  at  each  end  with  silver, 
each  bearing  an  inscription.  On  one  are  the  words, 
"  Edward  Knight,  Bayliff  (1697),"  with  the  royal  arms  and 
the  letters  A.  R.  ;  on  the  other,  "  Richard  Osborn,  Baylif 
(1727),"  with  the  royal  arms  and  E.  R.,  together  with  the 
words,  "  Rodd  for  surrendering  of  estates  in  Manor  of  Paris 
Garden."  The  dates  seem  mixed.  Queen  Elizabeth  died 
in  1603,  and  Anne  was  not  Queen  till  1702.  It  is  said  that 
this  rod,  and  other  similar  things  by  which  copyhold  estates 
are  surrendered,  have  reference  to  the  'inscribed  sticks" 
mentioned  in  Ezekiel  xxxvii.  16-20 :  "Moreover,  thou  son 
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of  man,  take  thee  one  stick,  and  write  upon  it,  for  Judah, 
and  for  the  children  of  Israel  his  companions  ;  then  take 
another  stick,  and  write  upon  it,  for  Joseph,  the  stick  of 
Ephraim,  and  for  all  the  house  of  Israel,  his  companions, 
and  join  them  one  to  another  into  one  stick;  and  they  shall 
become  one  in  thine  hand." 

All  copyholders  are  entitled  to  be  placed  on  the 
register  of  County  electors  of  the  eastern  division  of  the 
County  of  Surrey  by  virtue  of  their  trust  estates  or  interests 
in  the  Manor. 

The  Title  Deeds  and  Court  Records  of  the  Manor  are 
kept  in  a  triple-locked  iron  chest  in  the  committee  room 
of  Hopton's  Almshouses.  There  are  said  to  be  certain 
customs  mentioned  in  the  old  Norman  French  deeds  which 
are  not  insisted  on  by  the  Lords  of  the  Manor,  the  very 
mention  of  which  fill  me  with  pious  horror  ;  but  the  half- 
yearly  dinners  I  attend,  as  a  copyholder,  with  the  greatest 
possible  pleasure. 

The  Manor  House,  or  Holland's  Leaguer,  stood  to  the 
south-west  of  Paris  Garden  Lane,  on  one  of  the  eyots  or 
islands  previously  mentioned,  not  many  yards  below 
Upper  Ground  Street,  at  a  spot  nearly  opposite  to  the 
Rotunda  in  the  present  Biackfriars  Road. 

Paris  Garden  Lane,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  was  one  of  the  principal  entrances  into  the  Manor  of 
Old  Paris  Garden  from  the  river.  Hither  came  the  grave 
burghers  with  their  wives  and  families,  and  here,  too,  came 
young  Court  gallants  in  the  summer  afternoons  to  the 
houses  of  public  entertainment — the  "  Orange  Tree  "  tea 
gardens  and  the  "  Windmill  " — to  disport  themselves  and 
wander  among  the  woods  and  streams,  going  to  the  theatre, 
or  partaking  of  some  al  fresco  entertainment. 

Facing   Paris    Garden  Lane,  and   on  what  was  then 
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called  the  Upper  Ground,  stood  a  stone  cross.     Both  the 

cross  and  the  houses  have  long  ceased  to  be,  and  the  whole 

space  is  included  in  the  factory  and  premises  lately  00  upied 
by  Messrs.  Rennie,  the  engineers,  nearly  opposite  to  which 
are  the  extensive  premises  owned  by  Messrs.  Sennett  Bros., 
whose  manufactures  of  "Sennett  down"  are  of  world-wide 
repute. 

Close  adjoining  Paris  Garden  Lane  was  the  Pudding 
Mill  Stream,  with  the  mill  and  site  of  the  gates  in  the 
*'  Libertie  of  Parris  Garden."  This  stream  was  of  some 
importance,  salmon  being  at  one  time  angled  for  and 
caught  in  it.  It  almost  surrounded  the  ancient  manor  of 
Old  Paris  Garden,  and  in  certain  leases  in  the  parish  there 
is,  I  am  told,  the  reservation  of  "  fishing,"  "  fishing- 
places,"  etc. 

The  ditches,  originally  intended  to  keep  the  neigh- 
bourhood pure  and  wholesome,  were  utilised  by  the  Cor- 
poration of  London  as  a  place  to  get  rid  of  City  refuse  ; 
and  one  speaking  of  the  disgraceful  state  of  the  Marshalsea 
prison,  says  it  is  worse  than  "  the  Lord  Mayor's  dogge 
house  of  Paris  Gardens  in  August." 

"  Copt  Hall,"  which  stood  a  little  to  the  south  and  east 
of  this  celebrated  Manor  House,  formed  a  large  plot  of 
copyhold  land  with  many  houses  on  it,  partly  in  Blackfriars 
Road  and  partly  in  Church  Street,  and  partly  in  John 
Street,  now  called  Burrell  Street.  These  houses  were  all 
purchased  by  the  London,  Chatham  and  Dover  Railway 
Company  for  the  purpose  of  making  their  line,  and  were  by 
them  enfranchised.  It  is  said  that  Queen  Elizabeth  enter- 
tained the  French  Ambassador  herein. 

Within  the  Manor  itself  there  was  only  one  theatre, 
the  "  Swan,"  which  stood  at  no  great  distance  south  of 
Paris  Garden  Lane,  and-  near  to  the  old  Manor  House.     It 
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was  suppressed  at  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  Wars 
and  soon  afterwards  demolished. 


The  engraving  here  shown  of  a  bear  and  bull-baiting 
place  is  copied  from  a  rare  woodcut  in  the  Guildhall 
Library,  and  exhibits  in  the  foreground  the  kennels  for  the 
dogs  and  the  tanks  in  which  they  were  washed.  The 
following  description  of  the  place  has  been  left  by  Paul 
Hentzner,  a  German,  who  visited  it  in  1598. 

He  says  it  was  "  built "  in  the  form  of  a  theatre,  for  the 
baiting  of  bulls  and  bears  :  they  are  fastened  behind,  and  then 
worried  by  great  English  bull-dogs ;  but  not  without  great  risk  to 
the  dogs,  from  the  horns  of  the  one  and  the  teeth  of  the  other  ; 
and  it  sometimes  happens  they  are  killed  upon  the  spot :  fresh 
ones  are  immediately  supplied  in  the  place  of  those  that  are 
wounded  or  tired.  To  this  entertainment  there  often  follows 
that  of  whipping  a  blinded  bear,  which  is  performed  by  five  or 
six  men,  standing  circularly  with  whips,  which  they  exercise  upon 
him  without  any  mercy,  as  he  cannot  escape  from  them  because 
of  his  chain.  He  defends  himself  with  all  his  force  and  skill, 
throwing  down  all  who  come  within  his  reach,  and  are  not  active 
enough  to  get  out  of  it,  and  tearing  the  whips  out  of  their  hands,, 
and  breaking  them.  At  these  spectacles  and  everywhere  else,. 
the    English   are  constantly    smoking  tobacco.      Fruits,   such    as 
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apples,  pears,  and  nuts,  according  to  th n,  are  carried  about 

to  be  sold,  as  well  as  ale  and  wine. 

M  r.  (   hai  le  S  <  ii<  <ii\\  I  m  >d, 

Solicitor  and  late  Vestry 
(  Ink  it »  the  Vest ries  i >i 
Christ  Church  and  St. 
Saviour,  is  Seneschal,  or 
Slew  ard,  of  the  Manor  of 
(  )ld  Pan's  ( rarden.  I  I' 
has  held  this  office  since 
[886.  Mr.  Greenwood, 
who  is  now  senior  partner 
in  the  firm  of  Greenwood 
and  Greenwood,  of  Xo.  I 
Mitre  Court  Buildings, 
Inner  Temple,  E.C.,  has 
been  engaged  in  many 
important  matters  con- 
nected with  parochial  law  for  several  of  the  large  parochial 
bodies  in  London  as  well  as  for  the  above  parishes.  He  is 
a  recognised  authority  upon  valuation,  assessment  and 
rating  law,  and  upon  equally  dry-as-dust  branches  of  the 
law  pertaining  to  matters  municipal  and  ecclesiastical. 

Mr.  Charles  Greenwood  was  appointed  Vestry  Clerk 
and  Solicitor  to  the  Vestry  and  Overseers  of  Christchurch 
in  1883,  and  held  these  offices  until  they  were  abolished 
under  the  recent  London  Government  Act  1899.  In 
anticipation  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Act,  the  Vestry, 
at  their  meeting  on  Tuesday,  the  30th  day  of  October 
1900,  unanimously  resolved — 

That  this  Vestry,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  on  the  9th  day 
of  November  its  powers,  duties  and  liabilities  will  be  transferred 
to  the  new  Borough  Council  for  Southwark,    under  the  London 
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Government  Act  1899,  hereby  records  its  high  appreciation  of  the 
valuable  services  rendered  to  this  parish  by  C.  Greenwood,  Esq., 
Solicitor,  who  was  appointed  Vestry  Clerk  (under  the  Vestry  Clerks' 
Act)  and  Clerk  and  Solicitor  to  the  Overseers  of  Christchurch, 
Southwark,  on  the  25th  day  of  June,  1883,  and  who  has  since 
that  date  performed  his  duties  with  zeal,  assiduity,  tact  and 
courtesy,  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Vestry. 
It  was  also  unanimously  resolved — 
That  the  Overseers  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  authorised  and 
requested  to  have  the  foregoing  resolution  and  this  resolution, 
engrossed  on  vellum,  framed  and  presented  to  Charles  Greenwood, 
Esq.,  as  a  token  and  memento  of  the  esteem  and  regard  in  which 
he  is  now  and  has  for  so  many  years  past  been  held  by  vestry- 
men, overseers  and  ratepayers  of  Christ  Church,  Southwark. 

Mr.  Greenwood  has  always  taken  a  deep  interest  in 
parochial  affairs.  As  treasurer  of  the  rebuilding  fund  of 
Christ  Church,  in  co-operation  with  the  late  Rector,  he 
raised  by  public  subscription  in  three  years  a  sum  sufficient 
to  cany  out  the  entire  work  ;  whilst  in  the  re-establishment 
and  rebuilding  of  the  Albert  Institute,  and  the  protracted 
negotiations  which  ultimately  culminated  in  the  opening  of 
the  churchyard  as  a  Public  Garden,  he  has  rendered 
invaluable  services  to  the  Parish,  and  to  me  in  revising  the 
proof  of  this  chapter.  For  him,  as  in  duty  bound,  I  shall 
ever  pray.  As  I  began  with  a  quotation  from  Longfellow, 
so  I  will  close  : 

Here  ends  the  highway  to  the  town ; 
There  the  green  lane  descends 

Through  which  I  walked  to  church  with  thee, 
O  !  gentlest  of  my  friends. 

Note.  — The  Lords  are:  J.  K.  Rennie,  J. P.,  F.  Ily.  Norman,  Robert 
Barclay,  J. P.,  Sir  Fdk.  Wigan,  Bart.,  Fdk.  Wra.  Wigan,  F.  W.  Reynolds, 
T.T.,  Cooper  Tress,  R.  K.  Causton,  M.P.  Treasurers:  James  Frederick 
Field,  Howard  Charles  Jones.  General  Purposes  Committee  :  Thomas  Francis 
Rider,  John  Mills,  James  Frederick  Field,  H.  C.  Jones,  Henry  J.  Young, 
George  H.  B.  Glasier,  Wm.  A.  A.  Reeve,  T.  Aplin  Marsh,  Robert  Woodger 
Bowers,  W.  Whitehouse,  B.  Burton.     Bailiff  (appointed  1869)  :  William  Wood. 


St.  GEORGE  THE  MARTYR. 


Slow  ly  K  .11  us  the  world  ihe  truth 

That  makes  us  all  thy  debtoi 
Thai  holy  life  is  m< ire  than  1  iir, 

And  spii  ii  more  than  lei  I 


f       OVERagainstSuffolk 


Place,  in  the  Borough 
of      Southwark      and 


Bridge  Ward  Without 
is  the  Parish  Church 
of  St.  George.*  This 
church  is  of  consider- 
able antiquity.  In 
i  i22ThomasArderne, 
on  whose  ancestor  the 
parish  had  been  be- 
stowed by  the  Con- 
queror, gave  it  to  the 
abbot  and  monks  of 
Bermondsey.  It  was 
a  handsome  building, 
with  a  tower  ninety- 
eight  feet  high,  con- 
taining eight  bells.  A 
window  in  the  church 
contained  the  arms  of 
twenty-one  companies 
of  London  who  con- 
tributed to  the  repair  of  the  church  in  1629.  The  tower  of 
the  church,  as  shown  in  Hogarth's  celebrated  picture  of 
Southwark  Fair,  was  square  and  embattled,  with  a  turret. 

*  Dr.  Laune's  "Anglise  Metropolis." 
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11  The  church  was  a  noted  one,"  says  Rendle,  "  and  had  its 
guild  of  brethren  and  sisters  of  Our  Lady  and  St.  George 
the  Martyr.  .  .  .  The  church,  like  all  others,  was  itself  very 
impartial  as  to  the  creed  or  practice  of  the  preachers 
admitted  to  its  pulpit.  The  fabric  alone  was  impassive  ; 
to-day  the  people  are  Papists  ;  to-morrow,  Puritan,  Church, 
Presbyterian,  Independent,  or  Catholic,  each  and  all 
adequately  persuaded  or  incited,  willing  to  coerce  or  perse- 
cute the  other." 

"  Great  grace,"  as  saith  Sir  Thomas  More, 

To  him  must  needs  be  given 
Who  heareth  heresy  and  leaves 

The  heretic  to  heaven. 

Scourged  at  one  cart-tail,  each  denied 

The  hope  of  every  other  ; 
Each  martyr  shook  his  branded  fist 

At  the  conscience  of  his  brother  ! 

During  the  dreadful  Marian  period  there  were  some 
cruel  doings.  On  May  25th  1557,  Stephen  Gratwick  is 
before  Dr.  White,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  at  eight  in  the 
morning,  in  St.  George's  Church  ;  he  is  condemned,  sent  to 
the  Marshalsea,  and,  with  two  others,  burnt  in  St.  George's 
Fields. 

John  Rigby,  a  Romanist  victim  under  a  Protestant 
queen,  is  in  the  White  Lyon  Prison,  a  few  doors  north  of 
the  church.  He  had  conformed,  but  now  avows  himself; 
he  appears  at  the  sessions,  St.  Margaret's  Hill,  and  will 
not  go  to  church.  He  is  condemned  to  be  hanged  and 
quartered  at  St.  Thomas  a  Watering.  The  hurdle  awaits 
him  in  the  yard,  and  as  he  goes  along  the  minister  of  St. 
George's  offers  his  aid  ;  the  condemned  man  thanks  him, 
but  will  not.  Friends  meet  him  on  the  way,  but  before 
long  his  head  and   quarters  are  set  up  in  and   about  the 
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public  ways  <>l  Southward      I  lth<  i    like  him  meet  with  the 
-.ami-  fate. 

Another  horror  out  of  the  records,  and  we  will  l< 
the  subject  In  [610  Michael  Banks,  out  of  the  King's 
Bench,  executed  ;  did  revive  again ;  was  in  the  old  vestry 
three  hours,  and  was  then  carried  back  and  executed  again. 
It  was  not  uncommon,  apparently,  to  have  to  wait  for  a 
better  rope  with  which  to  be  hanged  again. 

Among  the  distinguished  persons  buried  in  the  old 
church  ma)'  be  mentioned  Bishop  Bonner  (who  died  in  the 
Marshalsea  on  September  5th,  1569)  and  Cocker,  the 
arithmetician — the  former's  grave  being  under  the  east 
window,  and  the  hitter's  in  the  passage  in  the  west  end. 
In  the  churchyard  it  was  customary  to  bury  the  prisoners 
who  died  in  the  King's  Bench  and  the  Marshalsea. 

Here  are  a  few  lines  commemorating  the  burial  of 
Bonner  : — 

My  flesh  is  consumed,  there  is  but  skinne  and  bone, 

In  St.  George's  Churchyard,  my  grave  and  I  alone, 

My  tongue  that  used  lewde  wprdes  and  lippes  awaie  are  rotten, 

Take  pity  upon  me,  R.  L.  and  H.,  let  me  not  be  forgotten. 

Other  notable  men  wdio  repose  here  are  the  last  of  the 
Ruthvens,  Nahum  Tate,  and  Thomas  Woolston,  who,  for 
his  "  Discourses  on  the  Miracles  of  Christ,"  was  sentenced 
at  the  Guildhall  to  a  year's  imprisonment  in  the  King's 
Bench  and  a  fine  of  £100,  and  who,  unable  to  pay  the  fine, 
died  within  the  Liberty  of  the  prison.  Rushworth,  the 
celebrated  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons,  whose  vivid 
accounts  of  Parliamentary  proceedings  are  amongst  the 
classics  of  political  history,  was  buried  in  the  church 
"  behind  the  pulpit." 

Here  was  married  General  George  Monk,  a  soldier  of 
fortune,  afterwards  Duke   of  Albermarle,  in   1662,  to  Nan 

Y  2 
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Clarges,  the  daughter  of  a  farrier  in  the  Strand,  a  widow, 
who  had  been  his  sempstress.  Her  mother  was  one  of  the 
five  famous  barbers  who  were  celebrated  in  a  ballad  of  the 

day  : — 

Did  ever  vou  hear  the  like, 

Or  ever  hear  the  fame, 
Of  five  women  barbers 

That  lived  in   Drury  Lane  ? 

In  spite  of  her  low  birth  and  vulgar  habits,  however, 
the  Duchess  of  Albemarle  is  credited  with  having  a  con- 
siderable  hand  in  bringing  about  the  Restoration  ;  and  it 
was  at  her  suggestion  that  the  Duke  (who,  though  not  afraid 
of  an  enemy  in  the  field,  was  terribly  afraid  of  her  tongue) 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  movement  to  get  King 
Charles  his  own  again. 

It  is  said  that  the  St.  George's  bell,  within  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  nightly  rung — a  tradition  of  the 
Curfew — for  fires  to  be  put  out,  cattle  to  be  locked  up, 
apprentices  to  go  home,  etc. 

The  church  falling  into  decay,  the  parishioners  applied 
to  Parliament  for  powers  to  rebuild  it,  which  were  granted. 
The  first  stone  of  the  present  structure  (previously  sketched) 
was  laid  on  St.  George's  Day,  1734,  and  the  building 
completed  and  finished  in  1736. 

By  an  Act  passed  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  the  reign 
of  George  II.  it  was  enacted  that  the  sum  of  £125  should 
be  raised  and  levied  in  each  year  in  lieu  of  tithes  not 
exceeding  the  sum  of  fivepence  in  the  pound  upon  the 
several  houses,  lands,  tenements  and  hereditaments  in  the 
parish  for  and  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  Rector. 
This  Act  was  repealed  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  the 
succeeding  reign,  when  it  was  enacted  that  ,£400  for  the 
same  purpose  be  raised  by  a  "  pound  rate."  This  was  also 
repealed  in  1893  by  the  Rectors'   Rate   Act,  whereby  the 
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sum  oi  |,< " » i  was  paid  t<  i  tne  E<  <  li  lia  tical  (  i  »mmi 
sioners  1>\'  the  Vestry,  The  money  was  raised  by  a  spe<  ial 
rate,  spread  over  four  years,  /  |.,ooo  being  borrowed  of  the 
City  Bank  at  3J  percent,  fixed  rate.  The  cost  of  the  Act 
was  £503  2s.  3d.  Ili us  was  a  long-standing  grievance 
settled  with  the  unanimous  approval  ol  all  parties  thereto. 

A  very  large  number  of  bodies  had  been  stored  in  the 
crypt    of  this   chinch,   and   on   June  4th,  [898,  it  was   thus 
mentioned  by  the  "  Local  Government  Journal":  — 
The  chemists  came  down  with  the  swoop  of  a  swift, 
And  bottled  the  air  of  the  church  and  the  crypt. 
The  conclusions  arrived  at  were  serious  enough — 
They  declared  that  the  air  was  poisonous  stuff. 
I  don't  think  it  matters  about  chemists'  views. 
If  you  were  to  sit  for  some  hours  in  the  pews, 
While  below  you  one  thousand  dead  bodies  repose, 
The  chances  are  likely  you'd  "turn  up  your  toes." 
An    analysis    of  the    air   in    the    crypt   showed    i2-o6 
volumes  of  carbonic  acid  in  10,000  volumes  of  air,  and  this 
gas,  gaining  entrance  to  the  church,  constituted  a  "  sanitary 
danger." 

Thanks  to  the  spirited  efforts  of  Mr.  R.  D.  Hilton,  for 
many  years  a  Warden,  by  an  order  of  the  Home  Office, 
the  remains  were  removed  to  Woking,  and  the  parishioners 
were  enabled  to  worship  free  from  poisonous  gases. 

The  National  and  Parochial  Schools  of  this  Parish, 
situate  in  the  Borough  Road,  formed  one  of  the  first  four 
elementary  schools  founded  in  London.  They  were  estab- 
lished in  October,  1698,  by  the  minister  of  the  Parish  and 
others,  with  the  help  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  and  began  by  educating  fifty  boys.  The 
present  buildings,  which  were  erected  fifty  years  ago,  are 
now  condemned  by  educational  and  sanitary  experts.  A 
new    school,    to    accommodate  about    590   children,  is  in 
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course  of  erection  fronting  on  Mansfield  Street,  Borough 
Road,  opposite  to  the  old  Pin  Factory,  and  near  to  Messrs. 
Hoe  and  Co.'s  printing  machine  works. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester,  in  a  letter  on  behalf 
of  the  Rebuilding  Fund,  wrote  : — 

The  district  to  which  they  belong  is  one  which  figures  in 
statistical  tables  of  the  metropolis  as  one  of  the  most  needy  and 
crowded.  Its  ancient  church  is  responsible  for  ministry  to  a  large 
amount  of  poverty  in  the  Borough,  and  has  very  few  within  it  who 
can  contribute  much  to  its  varied  work,  of  which  the  day  schools 
form  a  department  second  to  none  in  importance.  The  rector  of 
the  parish  is  young,  hard-working  and  energetic,  and  is  well 
supported  by  clerical  and  lay  assistance,  and  I  earnestly  invite 
help  for  the  present  undertaking. 

Those  who  know  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Sommerville,  B.A.,  the 
Rector  and  Chairman  of  the  Schools  Committee,  will  recog- 
nise the  truth  of  the  good  Bishop's  description  of  him. 
Instead  of  seeking  the  glamour  of  municipal  and  political 
life,  he  works  to  uplift,  enlighten,  and  better  the  condition 
of  his  parishioners.  There  is  much  of  the  Gospel  according 
to  St.  John  about  him,  and  he  is  a  success  as  a  natural 
consequence. 

O  brother  man  !  fold  to  thy  heart  thy  brother ; 

Where  pity  dwells,  the  peace  of  God  is  there  ; 
To  worship  rightly  is  to  love  each  other, 

Each  smile  a  hymn,  each  kindly  deed  a  prayer. 

Follow  with  reverent  steps  the  great  example 
Of  Him  whose  holy  work  was  "  doing  good  "  ; 

So  shall  the  wide  earth  seem  our  Father's  temple, 
Each  loving  life  a  psalm  of  gratitude. 

Opposite  the  west  end  of  St.  George's  Church  anciently 
stood  the  magnificent  structure  shown  on  page  351.  It  was 
built  by  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  for  his  royal 
bride,  Mary  Tudor,  second  daughter  of  Henry  VII.,  sister  of 
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Henry  VIII.  They  did  nol  reside  here  very  long,  but 
exchanged  the  residence  with  Henry  VIII.  for  the  town 
residence  of  the  Bishopof  Norwich.  Such  exchanges  were 
easily  arranged  by  the  Court  favourites  in  those-  day 
Under  the  King,  Suffolk  House-  was  used  as  a  Mint,  and 
called  Southwark  Place.  Tin-  Mint  was  then  a  place  of 
legitimate  coining.     It  was  for  many  years  a  noted  asylum 


for  insolvent  debtors,  to  "  which  persons  villainously  inclined 
taking  the  advantage  of,  fled  hither  with  all  their  effects,  in 
order  to  defraud  their  creditors.1'  This  practice  becoming 
a  national  grievance,  the  Parliament  suppressed  this  nest  of 
spoilers.  In  the  days  of  my  youth  coins  were  also  made 
there  from  metal  cautiously  "  lifted  "  from  the  neighbouring 
public-houses.  I  existed  then  in  Anne's  Place,  Lant  Street, 
and  many  a  load  of  valuable  contraband  have  I  seen  taken 
away  by  the  police. 

On  October  17th,  1549,  Edward  VI.  arrived  here  from 
Hampton   Court.      It  was  occupied  by  Sheriff  York  in  his 
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capacity  as  Master  of  the  Mint.  After  dinner  the  king 
knighted  York  in  recognition  of  his  hospitality  and  past 
services.  From  Southvvark  Edward  set  forth  to  ride  through 
the  City  to  Westminster,  accompanied  by  a  long  cavalcade 
of  nobles  and  gentlemen,  "  the  lord  mayor  bearinge  the 
scepter  before  his  majestie  and  rydynge  with  garter  king 
of  armes." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  this  king  who  sold 
Southwark  to  the  City,  "  the  Kinges  Place  " — i.e.,  South- 
vvark Place  or  Suffolk  House  —and  the  Kinges  Bench  and 
Marshalsea  Prisons  excepted  ;  and  on  May  9th,  1550,  the 
Lord  Mayor,  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  an  ancestor  of  the  author 
of  the  Penny  Postal  scheme,  took  formal  possession  of 
Southvvark  by  riding  through  the  precinct,  after  which  the 
"  Common  Cryer "  made  proclamation  "  with  sound  of 
trumpet  for  all  vagabonds  to  leave  the  city  and  the  suburbs 
and  the  liberties  of  the  same." 

As  we  have  seen  by  the  Charter  of  Edward  VI.,  the 
Corporation  of  London  became  possessed  of  various 
messuages  and  lands  in  Southvvark,  and,  under  its  new 
powers,  dignified  Southvvark  by  "  the  name  of  Bridge  Ward 
Without."  Among  other  things  of  great  value  to  day,  the 
City  became  possessed  of  "some  acres  of  meadow  land  in 
divers  parcels."  These  Fields,  originally  forming  part  of 
the  great  South  Marsh  previously  referred  to,  stretched 
from  Blackman  Street  in  the  direction  of  the  Obelisk 
westward  as  far  as  Kennington  Road,  and  southward  as  far 
as  the  boundary  of  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  Newington. 

It  is  believed  that  the  fields  were  used  as  a  camping 
ground  by  the  Romans,  and  colour  is  given  to  this  supposi- 
tion by  the  discovery  during  excavations  in  the  eighteenth 
century  (as  related  by  Pennant)  of  a  Roman  urn  filled  with 
bones, 
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Until  a  comparatively  recerU  date,  the  Fields  were  ;i 
kind  of  '*  No  man's  land,"  occupied  by  gipsies  and  other 
nomads;  the  resort  of  open-air  preachers, "  Puritans  who, 
during  the  reign  of  tin-  Stuarts  after  the  Restoration,  were 

not  allowed  to  hold  forth  iii  Loudon."  With  the  building 
of  Westminster  and  Blackfriars  Bridges  the  district  opened 
up  and  the  value  of  this  "meagre  pasturage"  came  to  be 
reci  »gnised. 

In  the  Vestry  records  of  St.  Saviour's  parish  mention 
is  made  of  an  estate  in  St.  George's  Fields,  called  the 
"  Chimney  Sweepers',"  as  belonging  to  that  parish.  A 
portion  of  the  Fields  was  also  used  by  the  parochial 
authorities  of  St.  George  the  Martyr  as  a  place  for  the 
depositing  of  road  sweepings  and  other  rubbish.  This  was 
known  as  St.  George's  dunghill.  According  to  that 
inimitable  raconteur,  Pepys,  these  Fields  served  a  useful 
purpose  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  poorer  inhabitants  of 
London  at  the  time  of  the  Great  Fire  in  1666  ;  and  this  is 
confirmed  by  Evelyn,  who,  in  his  diary  for  September  of 
that  year,  writes  :  "  Many  poor  people  who  had  lost  their 
homes  in  the  fire  found  shelter  in  St.  George's  Fields  under 
miserable  huts  or  hovels,  some  without  a  rag  or  any 
necessary  utensils,  many  without  bed  or  board."  About 
this  time,  too,  St.  George's  Fields  became  notorious  for  the 
establishment  there  of  the  "  Apollo  Gardens,"  situate' near 
the  junction  of  Kennington  and  Westminster  Roads, 
and  the  "  Temple  of  Flora,"  in  Mount  Row,  which  are 
described  as  "  the  resort  of  low,  vicious  characters,  whose 
riotous  and  disorderly  conduct  caused  the  place  to  be 
suppressed  by  the  magistrates." 

Not  far  from  the  Apollo  Gardens  stood  another 
place  of  entertainment,  which  lasted  down  to  the  end  of 
the    Rei>encv    of  George    IV.     It    was    a    licensed  tavern 
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called  the  "  Dog  and  Duck,"  with  gardens  in  which  there 
was  a  lake,  where  the  sport  of  duck-hunting  by  dogs  was 
carried  on.  Like  the  Apollo  Gardens,  this  place  also 
became  "  the  regular  haunt  of  thieves  and  low  characters, 
and  was  frequently  mentioned  in  connection  with  trials  for 
highway  robbery  and  other  crimes." 

In  1787  the  Surrey  magistrates  refused  to  renew  the 
licence  ;  "  upon  hearing  of  which,"  says  Hone,  author  of 
the  Year-Book,  "  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  came  to 
Southwark,  held  a  Court,  and  granted  a  license  despite  the 
magistrates,  which  action  occasioned  great  disturbance 
and  litigation."  In  the  end,  but  not  for  some  years,  the 
decision  of  the  Surrey  magistrates  prevailed  and  the  tavern 
was  closed. 

Bethlem  Hospital  now  covers  the  site.  The  old  stone 
sign  of  the  "  Dog  and  Duck"  is  still  preserved,  embedded  in 
the  brick  wall  of  the  hospital  gardens,  and  bears  date  1617. 

Bethlem  Hospital  was  founded  as  a  "  Priory  of  canons 
with  brethren  and  sisters"  in  1246.  This  priory  stood  on 
the  east  side  of  Moorfields,  and  in  1 346  was  received  under 
the  protection  of  the  City  of  London.  Two  hundred  years 
later  Henry  VIII.  gave  the  hospital  to  the  City,  though 
not  before  he  had  endeavoured  to  sell  it  to  them.  In 
1675-6  another  hospital  was  built  on  the  south  side  of 
Moorfields  on  grounds  leased  to  the  governors  by  the 
Corporation  for  nine  hundred  and  ninety  years  at  one 
shilling  annual  rental,  if  demanded.  This  was  carried  on 
till  the  present  century.  In  18 10  its  site,  two  and  a  half 
acres,  was  exchanged  for  the  St.  George's-in-the-Fields 
land.  Towards  the  cost  of  the  new  hospital,  which 
was  opened  in  181 5,  Parliament  voted  ,£72,000.  From  the 
first  reception  of  lunatics  into  Bethlem,  their  condition  was 
wretched    in    the   extreme.     In    a   visitation  of   1403    are 
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mentioned  iron  chains  with  !'»<].  and  keys,  and  manacles 
and  stocks,  fn  [  598  the  house  was  reported  so  loathsome 
and  so  filthily  kepi  as  not  fit  to  be  entered.  Up  to  the 
year  [770  the  public  were  admitted  to  see  the  lunatics  at 
one  penny  each,  by  which  the  hospital  derived  about  £400 
a  year.  So  late  as  iSi.j  the  rooms  resembled  dog  kenn< 
the  female  patients,  chained  by  one  arm  or  leg  to  the  wall, 
were  covered  by  a  blanket  gown  only,  the  feet  being  naked, 
and  they  lay  upon  straw.  A  Parliamentary  inquiry  in  1  <S I  5 
led  to  the  adoption  of  more  humane  methods  of  treatment 
in  Bethlem,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the  best-managed  institu- 
tions in  the  Kingdom. 

On  the  site  occupied  by  Christ  Church,  where  the  late 
Rev.  Newman  Hall  so  long  and  so  ably  ministered,  was 
formerly  a  Home  for  Female  Orphans,  since  removed  to 
Croydon.     The  school  for  the  Indigent  Blind  "originated,' 


says  Walford,  "  at  the  premises  of  the  old  '  Dog  and  Duck/  ' 
and  was  in    1812  removed  to   its   present  site.     This   will 
soon  give  place  to  the  Baker  Street  and  Waterloo  Railway 
electric  generating  station. 

Since    its    establishment    in    1799  the  institution   has 
done  a  most  valuable  work.     This  will  be  continued  on  a 
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larger  scale  at  Leatherhead,  where  the  foundation-stone  of 
the  new  buildings  was  laid  by  Princess  Christian  on 
November  13th,  1901,  Mr.  R.  K.  Causton,  M.P.,  taking  part 
jn  the  proceedings.  In  the  Old  Kent  Road  is  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Asylum. 

The  entrance  to  Blackfriars  Road  here  shown  just 
discovers  the  Obelisk  and  the  old  Surrey  Theatre  under 
somewhat  more  rural  conditions  than  prevail  to  day.      The 


Obelisk  in  the  centre  of  St.  George's  Circus  was  erected 
in  1 77 1  in  honour  of  Lord  Mayor  Brass  Crosby,  City 
Remembrancer  in  1760,  and  surveyor  of  highways  in 
Camberwell  in  1 77 1 .  He  was  a  great  fighter  for  the 
liberties  of  the  citizens,  and  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower 
for  "  the  conscientious  discharge  of  his  magisterial  duties. 
To  commemorate  the  independent  and  patriotic  spirit  with 
which  he  released  a  printer,  who  had  been  seized,  contrary 
to  law,  by  the  House  of  Commons,"  this  plain  but  neat 
structure  was  erected  ;  and  it  remains  to  this  day,  an  inter- 
esting reminder  of  the  liberty-loving  Briton.  The  printer's 
name  was  J.  Wheble,  and  the   House  of  Commons  had  to 
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bend  to  his  influence  and  will.     Verily,  printei    ar<  a  lo 
suffering  but  p<  >werful  race  I 

Tis  thus  with  our  noble  profession,  and  thus  il  will  ever  be  |  Still 

There  are  some  who  appreciate  its  labours, and  some  who  perhaps 

never  \\ ill. 
But  in  the  great  time  that   is  coming,   when   loudly  the  trumpet 

shall  sound. 
And  they   who  have   laboured  and  rested   shall  come  from  the 

c|ui\ ering  ground  ; 
When  they  who  have  striven  and  suffered  to  teach  and  ennoble  the 

nice, 
Shall  march  at  the  front  of  the  column,  each  one  in  his  God-given 

place. 
As    they   pass    through   the  gates   of   'The   City   with   proud   and 

victorious  tread, 
The  editor,  printer,  and  "devil"'  will  travel  not  far  from  the  head. 

The  Royal  Cumberland  Freemasons'  School,  now  the 
Royal  Masonic  Institution  for  Girls,  was  founded  in  1788 
by  Brother  Chevalier  Ruspini,  in  a  very  modest  way,  at 
Somers  Place  East,  under  the  patronage  of  H.R.H.  the 
Duchess  of  Cumberland.  In  1793  a  reversionary  lease  was 
obtained  from  the  Corporation  of  London  of  a  piece  of 
ground  in  that  part  of  St.  George's  Fields  leading  from  the 
Obelisk  to  Westminster  Bridge  Road  at  a  yearly  rental  of 
,£27,  subject  to  a  covenant  to  spend  .£2,000  on  erecting  a 
good  substantial  brick  building.  In  1795  the  building 
there  erected,  and  shown  on  page  358,  was  occupied  by  the 
staff  and  thirty  girls,  and  before  the  eighteenth  century  had 
run  its  course,  the  school  had  taken  its  place  permanently 
among  the  charitable  scholastic  institutions  of  the  country. 
In  1852  the  new  school  at  Wandsworth  Common  was  con- 
secrated by  the  Earl  of  Zetland,  G.M.,  where,  under  the 
all-wise  protection  of  the  Great  Architect  and  the  munifi- 
cence   of  the  Craft,   it *  has   prospered  abundantly.     Long 
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may  it  continue  to  confer  its  inestimable  blessings  on  the 


daughters  of  our  deceased   and  indigent    brethren.      Said 
little  Rhoda  Davis  at  the  opening  : — 

Signs  that  to  manhood,  age,  and  youth, 

Speak  of  Masonic  claims,  and  call 
To  learn  the  great  eternal  truth, 

That  one  Grand  Master  loveth  all. 

You  found  us  poor,  you  gave  us  wealth, 
That  time  may  touch,  yet  ne'er  decay  : 

Knowledge  and  prudence,  temperance,  health, 
Such  are  the  gifts  you  give  to-day. 

At  the  corner  of  King  Edward  Street  is  the  Yorkshire 
Society's  School.  It  was  established  in  1812  for  the 
purpose  of  educating,  boarding  and  clothing  boys  born  in 
Yorkshire,  or  one  of  whose  parents  was  born  in  that 
count}-.  The  parents  of  all  such  boys  must  have  been  in 
a  respectable  line  of  life  and  have  been  reduced  by  mis- 
fortune, or  one  or  both  of  them  dead. 
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Before  the  application  oi   the  electric    current   to  the 

transmission   oi   nn  ,  semaphores,  or  sign  mi 

were  used.  They  were  invented  by  Edge  worth  aboul 
1767,  but  were  first  used  by  the  French  in  1794  as  a  mean 
of  conveying  intelligence  from  the  capital  to  the  armies  on 
the  frontier.  In  the  following  year  they  were  introduced 
into  England  by  Lord  Murray,  and  by  their  means  the 
Admiralty  were  placed  within  a  few  minutes  of  Deal, 
Portsmouth,  or  Plymouth.  These  semaphores  consisted  of 
towers  built  at  intervals  of  from  five  to  ten   miles  on   com- 
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manding  sites.  On  the  top  of  each  tower  was  the 
telegraph  apparatus,  which  consisted  of  six  shutters  arranged 
in  two  frames,  by  the  opening  and  shutting  of  which  in 
various  combinations  63  distinct  signals  could  be  formed. 
In  1 8 16  Sir  Home  Popham  substituted  a  mast  with  two 
arms,  similar  to  the  present  railway  signals.  The  arms 
were  worked  within  the  tower  by  winches  in  the  look-out 
room,  where  a  powerful  telescope  in  either  direction  com- 
manded the  mast  of  the  next  station.     One   of  these  was 
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established  at  the  entrance  to  Duke  Street,  London  Bridge, 
on  the  summit  of  the  old  shot  tower,  by  Mr.  Watson,  of 
Cornhill,  with  the  object  of  connecting  London  with  Deal, 
other  towers  being  erected  at  Forest  Hill  and  other 
elevated  spots  between  the  two  points.  The  one  shown 
in  the  engraving  was  in  use  in  18 10,  and  kept  in  touch 
with  Portsmouth.  It  was  situate  on  the  south  side  of 
West  Square,  St.  George's  Road. 

At  the  corner  of  Great  Suffolk  Street  and  Southwark 
Bridge  Road  at  one  time  stood  Winchester  Hall,  a  music- 
hall  attached  to  a  public-house.  Close  by  this  spot  in 
former  times  were  some  pleasure  gardens  known  as 
u  Finch's  Grotto  Gardens,"  and  were  situated  on  the  west 
side  of  Southwark  Bridge  Road.  They  were  first  opened 
as  a  place  of  public  resort  about  the  first  year  of  the  reign 
of  George  IV.  Here  Suett  and  Nan  Cuttley  acted  and 
sang. 

The  "Old  Grotto  House"  was  burnt  down  in  1796, 
but  was  soon  afterwards  rebuilt,  a  stone  being  inserted  in 
the  wall  with  the  following  inscription  : — 

Here  herbs  did  grow, 

And  flowers  sweet ; 
But  now  'tis  called 

St.   George's  Street. 

The  Grotto  was  of  good  repute,  for  in  it  a  lodge  of 
Freemasons  was  held,  and  the  Members  for  Southwark 
annually  regaled  their  constituents.  But  "  fate  was  too  much 
for  the  gay  place.  The  music-room  was  turned  into  a  mill, 
and  the  Southwark  Volunteers  established  here  their 
armoury."  The  "  Goldsmith's  Arms,"  owned  by  my  old 
friend,  Richmond  ("  one  of  the  best "),  marks  the  site  of 
the  old  pleasaunce,  and  Grotto  Place  is  now  all  that 
remains  to  remind  us  of  this  once    famous    resort.     The 
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sketch  here  shown  is  as  the  house  was  in  the  days  "f  my 
youth,     It  has  since  been  rebuilt, 


In  1884  the  chief  station  of  the  London  Fire  Brigade 
was  built  on  the  New  Grotto  Burial  Ground.  In  digging 
the  foundations,  a  remarkable  quantity  of  human  remains 
was  found.  This  ground  was  bought  by  St.  Saviour's 
under  Act  15  George  III.,  and,  being  in  excess  of  the 
requirements,  a  part  was  apportioned  for  a  workhouse. 
The  burial  ground  was  consecrated  by  the  then  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  on  behalf  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  about 
1788.  The  cost  of  building  was  ,£5,000.  This  building 
many  will  remember  as  lying  behind  a  high  wall.  In  1799 
it  was  purchased  by  Mr.- Harris,  the  noted  hat  manufacturer, 
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and  a  greatly  esteemed  warden  of  St.  Saviour's.  He  was 
elected  in  1830  member  for  Southwark,  together  with  the 
notable  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  but  the  excitement  consequent 
upon  his  triumphant  election  killed  him.  This  house  was 
next  leased  by  "  Big  Bennett,"  the  hatter,  and  is  now 
occupied  by  Commander  Wells,  chief  of  the  noble  Fire 
Brigade. 

Abutting  on  to  the  Fire  Brigade  Station,  on  a  spot 
originally  called  Loman's  Pond,  from  a  pool  of  water  ol 
that  name  in  Winchester  Park,  is  an  early  Jacobean  house 
chiefly  composed  of  flint  and  glass  slag,  the  latter  being 
obtained  from  the  famous  glass  works  of  Southwark.      It 


is  worthy  of  note,  though  its  beauty  is  spoiled  by  the  tiled- 
lean-to  here  shown.  It  is  used  by  Messrs.  Middleton  and 
Co.,    the    eminent    engineers,    as    a    storehouse  for    many 
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thousands  of  patterns,     Mr.  Thomas  M  id  die  ton,  who  wa 
good  enough  to  let  me  see  over  the  premises,  was  born  In 
the  house  when  it  was  surrounded  with  fruit,  flower,  and 
kitchen    gardens,   now   covered    by  a   great    quantity   of 
machinery,  engines  and  iron  foundries. 

( )n  tin-  site  of  what  is  to-day  known  as  Layton's 
Buildings  once-  stood  the  old  King's  Bench  Prison,  and  a 
little  further  on  the  Marshal  sea.  In  the  older  prison  of  that 
name  more  than  once  was  imprisoned  Bishop  Bonner.  In 
the  year  [38]  Wat  Tyler,  with  his  rebellious  crew,  broke  up 
both  this  and  the  King's  Bench  prisons,  and  released  the 
prisoners. 

The  Marshalsea  escaped  the  ravages  of  Lord  George 
Gordon  in  1780,  when  the  King's  Bench,  the  Borough,  and 
the  Clink  prisons  were  demolished.  Shortly  afterwards  it 
was  moved  nearer  to  St.  George's  Church,  where  it  re- 
mained till  its  abolition  in  1849.  At  the  back  of  one  of 
the  shops  in  the  High  Street  is  a  tablet  to  commemorate 
the  site,  and  a  portion  of  the  old  building  is  still  to  be  seen 
in  Angel  Court.  In  "Little  Dorrit "  you  will  find  a  vivid 
account  of  life  in  this  famous  prison,  the  indolent  father  of 
Charles  Dickens  being  an  inmate  there,  to  whom  the 
great  novelist  often  went. 

It  was  here  that  John  Wilkes,  M.P.  for  Middlesex, 
a  "  friend  to  liberty,  a  lover  of  his  king,  opposer  of 
ministerial  tyranny  and  defender  of  his  country,"  was 
imprisoned  in  1768  for  the  part  which  he  took  in  defending 
the  liberty  of  the  press.  At  a  sale  by  auction  at  Camber- 
well,  a  sow  and  six  pigs  were  knocked  down  at  45s.  A 
gentleman  present  jocosely  observed  that  they  ought  to  be 
sent  as  a  present  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  which  was  acquiesced  in  by 
the  purchaser,  and  they  were  accordingly  conveyed  to  the 
King's  Bench  Prison,  where  Wilkes  was  then  incarcerated. 
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A  great  meeting  to  protest  against  his  imprisonment 
was  held  in  St.  George's  Fields,  and  an  attempt  was  made 
to  break  open  the  prison  and  effect  his  liberation.  In  order 
to  quell  the  disturbance  the  military  were  called  out  and 
commanded  to  fire  on  the  people,  which  they  did,  wounding 
many  and  killing  one  man,  named  William  Allen,  whose 
death  caused  great  public  indignation,  and  was  made  the 
subject  of  a  "  Crowner's  Quest,"  at  which  the  jury  returned 
a  verdict  of  "  wilful  murder  "  against  the  soldier  who  fired 
the  fatal  shot.  As  the  soldier  could  not  be  identified,  this 
verdict  proved  innocuous,  except  as  an  expression  of  public 
feeling  against  the  high-handed  action  of  the  military 
authorities.  At  a  later  period  the  site  of  this  prison  was  re- 
moved to  the  corner  of  the  Borough  Road  near  Stones' 
End. 

Amongst  other  distinguished  persons  imprisoned  here 
was  George  Morland,  the  painter,  on  a  King's  Bench  war- 
rant for  non-payment  of  his  creditors.  In  his  "  Uncom- 
mercial Traveller,"  Charles  Dickens  gives  a  graphic  pen 
picture  of  the  inner  life  of  this  prison.  On  its  abolition  as 
a  place  of  detention  for  debtors  in  1859  the  building  was 
used  for  some  time  as  a  military  prison.  In  the  year  1870 
it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  convict  department  of  the 
Home  Office,  and  it  was  advertised  for  sale.  An  attempt 
was  made  at  the  time  to  secure  the  site  as  a  recreation 
ground  for  the  Borough,  but  it  proved  abortive,  and  the 
land  was  sold  to  a  Workmen's  Dwellings  Company,  by 
whom  large  blocks  of  tenements  in  flats  were  erected,  now 
known  as  Queen's  Bench  Buildings.  It  may  be  added  here 
that  the  actual  builder  of  these  blocks  was  a  Mr.  Hobbs, 
whose  name  after  became  better  known  in  connection  with 
that  of  Jabez  Balfour  and  the  Liberator  Building  Society. 

Not  far  from  the  King's  Bench  Prison  (called  "  Queen's 
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Bench  "  during  the  time  of  Queen  Victoria),  tood  anothei 
citadel  oi  law  and  order,  which,  although  ol  <  omparatively 
modern  erection,  is  not  without  its  historic  and  romantic 
associations.  This  was  the  Surrey  County  House  of 
Detention,  better  known  as  Horsemonger  Lane  Gaol, 
creeled  in  i799i  with  the  Sessions  House  adjoining,  which 
Still  remains.  This  prison  was  made  the  place  of  execution 
of  criminals  sentenced  to  undergo  capital  punishment  in 
the  Count)  of  Surrey.  Here  was  hanged  and  beheaded 
in  [802  an  arm)-  officer,  Colonel  Despard  byname,  and 
five  others  for  conspiring  to  upset  the  king  and  his 
government.  I  [ere  also  were  executed  in  November,  1849, 
the  notorious  Mannings  (husband  and  wife)  for  the  murder 
of  a  man  named  O'Connor,  whose  body  they  buried  under 
the  hearthstone  of  the  kitchen  where  it  was  afterwards 
found.  Mrs.  Manning  appeared  on  the  scaffold  in  a  low- 
necked  black  satin  dress  (the  fashion  of  the  period),  a  whim 
of  the  culprit  which  provoked  the  jibes  and  jeers  of  the  mob 
assembled  to  witness  the  execution.  Of  the  conduct  and 
character  of  this  mob  the  best  contemporary  account  is 
given  by  Charles  Dickens,  who  was  art  eye-witness.  In  a 
letter  to  a  friend  describing  the  scene  he  wrote  :  "  When 
day  dawned,  thieves,  prostitutes,  ruffians,  and  vagabonds  of 
every  description  flocked  to  the  ground  with  every  variety 
of  offensive  and  foul  behaviour  ....  and  when  the 
sun  rose  brightly,  as  it  did,  it  gilded  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  upturned  faces  so  inexpressibly  odious  in  their 
brutal  mirth  that  a  man  had  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  the 
shape  he  wore  and  to  shrink  from  himself  as  fashioned  bv 
the  devil."  Yet  despite  this  scathing  denunciation  of  the 
scenes  enacted  at  public  executions,  they  were  permitted 
by  Parliament  to  continue  for  nearly  another  quarter  of  a 
century.     The  last  public  execution  took  place  at  Newgate 
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in  1867,  when  Barrett,  the  Fenian,  was  hanged.  This  I  wit- 
nessed myself,  being  close  to  the  scaffold  rails.  The  crowd 
was  not  great,  and  was  quiet  and  orderly.  I  escaped,  by 
about  three  minutes,  being  blown  to  pieces  by  this  mis- 
guided man's  action. 

In  this  gaol  for  two  years  (181 2  to  18 14)  Leigh  Hunt, 
the  great  essayist  and  wit  of  his  time,  was  imprisoned  for 
what  would  now  be  called  "  Lese  Majeste."  He  showed 
his  want  of  respect  for  Royalty  by  describing  the  Prince 
Regent,  afterwards  George  IV.,  as  "an  Adonis  of  50."  A 
vivid  account  of  his  life  in  prison  is  contained  in  the  works 
of  Moore  :  "  The  poet  of  all  nations,  The  idol  of  his  own." 
Amongst  other  visitors  to  the  distinguished  captive  were 
Shelley  and  Byron. 

Like  the  Marshalsea  and  the  King's  Bench  prisons, 
Horsemonger  Lane  Gaol  has  been  abolished.  A  part  of 
the  old  gateway  over  which  the  executions  used  to  take 
place  is  all  that  remains  to  tell  of  its  existence.  On  a 
portion  of  the  site  at  the  back  of  the  Newington  Sessions' 
House,  a  Weights  and  Measures  Stamping  Office  has  been 
erected  by  the  London  County  Council,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  site  has  been  converted  into  a  recreation  ground, 
maintained  by  the  London  County  Council.  Here  little 
children  play  in  safety, 

Where  beadles  and  policemen 
Never  frighten  them  away. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  St.  George's 
Fields  formed  a  rendezvous  for  all  the  political  and  religious 
malcontents  of  that  stormy  period. 

Here  on  June  2nd,  1780,  there  assembled  a  riotous 
assemblage  of  50,000  persons,  and,  under  Lord  George 
Gordon,  marched  right  into  Palace  Yard  to  protest 
against  a  Bill  that  had  been  passed   for  removing  certain 
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disabilities  from  Catholics.  Some  <>l  the  men  would 
probably  have  forced  their  way  into  the  Hou  e,  but 
one  member,  a  relation  of  Gordon,  threatened  thai  -vhen 
the  first  man  entered  Ik-  would  plunge  his  sword  into 
Gordon's  body.  The  leaders  did  not  attempt  to  force  an 
entry.  The  clamour  was  so  great  that  Gibbon,  the  his- 
torian, then  a  member  of  Parliament,  said  that  "it  seemed 
as  if  40,000  Puritans  of  the  days  of  Cromwell  had  started 
in >m  their  graves." 

The  rioters  held  London  practical])-  at  their  mercy  for 
a  week.  Houses  and  shops  were  attacked  and  wrecked' 
the  rioters  restricting  their  violence  at  first  to  Catholics  and 
their  friends,  but  afterwards  acting  indiscriminately.  And 
so  things  went  from  bad  to  worse  till  the  7th,  on  which 
day  no  fewer  than  thirty-six  fires  were  to  be  seen  at  one 
time.  Newgate  and  other  prisons  were  opened  and 
prisoners  liberated  ;  the  house  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
was  destroyed  and  the  metropolis  seemed  doomed.  Then 
the  king  awoke,  and  the  military  and  militia  began  their 
rough  task  of  pacification,  and  on  June  8th  the  last  rem- 
nants of  the  rioters  were  dispersed  or  arrested.  Many 
were  killed.  Some  of  those  captured  were  afterwards 
hanged.  Gordon  was  tried  for  treason,  but  was  acquitted 
because  there  was  no  evidence  of  treasonable  intent. 

There  is  a  picturesque  account  of  this  eineute  in 
Dickens's  "Barnaby  Rudge."  Tempora  mutantur.  Near  the 
very  spot  where  Lord  George  Gordon  met  and  addressed 
his  riotous  and  fanatical  followers  there  now  stands  a 
Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  dedicated  to  St.  George  the 
Martyr  ;  whilst  a  temple  of  Terpsichore  (to  wit,  the  South 
London  Palace)  occupies  the  site  of  the  chapel,  which  was 
built  in  1789  at  a  cost  of  ^"2,000,  and  opened  on  Passion 
Sunday,  1793,  Bishop  Douglas,  V. A.,  officiating,  the  sermon 
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being  preached  by  the  celebrated  Father  O'Leary.  The 
congregation  had  previously  met  under  Dr.  Naish  in  a  little 
chapel   in    Bandy  Leg  Walk,  now  Great  Guildford  Street. 


The  view  of  the  chapel  here  shown  was  taken  in  1826  from 
the  entrance  gates  in  the  London  Road.  So  doth  Time 
weave  the  web  of  destiny  in  colours  which  reflect  the 
fashions  and  passions  of  the  passing  hour. 

The  Royal  South  London  Dispensary  at  St.  George's 
Cross,  of  which  His  Majesty  the  King  is  patron,  and 
Thomas  Francis  Rider,  Esq.,  is  treasurer,  was  instituted 
in  the  year  1821  with  the  object  of  affording  medical  advice 
and  medicine  gratuitously  to  the  sick  poor  of  the  neigh- 
bouring districts  of  Lambeth,  Christ  Church,  Blackfriars, 
St.  Man-  Newington,  St.  George-the- Martyr,  and  St. 
Saviour,  Southwark,  upon  the  recommendation  of  a 
governor,  attendance  being  given  both  at  the  homes  of  the 
poor  and  at  the  dispensary.  During  1901  4,142  new  cases 
participated   in   its   benefits;  of  these   1,230  were  seen    at 
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home,  and  the  governors' letters  ol  recommendation  wer< 
renewed    in  2,989  ca  es,  the  whole    being  represented  by 
[6,332   attendant  es ;     in    the    result    [,240   patients   - 
cured,  2,897  were  relieved,  65  died,  and  380  remained  under 
treatmenl  at  the  end  <  >f  the  year. 

There  is  a  large  medical  and  surgical  board  of  gentle 
men   well   skilled   in   the  noble  science   of  healing.      Dr, 
Denning,  of  Blackfriars   Road,  is  the   House   Surgeon,  of 
whom  1,  as  one  of  the  Committee  of  Management,  have 
heard  golden  opinions  from  his  patients. 

In  Barkham  Terrace  stands  Upton  Chapel,  the  stone 
of  which  was  laid  by  Sir  Morton  Peto  on  July  14th,  1863, 
and  the  opening  services  were  held  on  March  22nd,  1864, 
the  Rev.  W,  Brock  preaching  in  the  morning,  and  the  Rev. 
C.  H.  Spurgeon  in  the  evening.  I  have  grateful  memories 
of  this  Chapel,  and  of  my  friend,  its  pastor,  the  Rev.  W. 
Williams,  who  has  laboured  so  faithfully  and  so  successfully 
here  for  over  twenty-five  years. 

"Go  worlds  !  "  said  God,  "  but  learn  ere  ye  depart 
My  favoured  temple  is  an  humble  heart ; 
Therein  to  dwell,  I  leave  My  loftiest  skies — 
There  shall  my  holy  of  all  holies  rise  !  " 
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Emblem  and  legend  may  fade  from  the  portal, 
Keystone  may  crumble  and  pillar  may  fall. 

They  were  the  builders  whose  work  was  immortal, 
Crowned  with  the  dome  that  is  over  us  all. 

NEWINGTON,  the  seat  of  one 
of  the  three  great  municipali- 
ties in  London,  is  situate  in  the 
eastern  division  of  the  Half- 
hundred*  of  Brixton,  the  most 
ancient  part  of  which  is 
described  in  the  Domus 
Dei,  or  Domesday  Book, 
and  in  ancient  writings, 
as  "Wallerde  "  and  "Wal- 
lorth."  It  is  said  to  have 
taken  its  name  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  clan  of  Wall 
or  Walling,  and  the  ter- 
mination "  worth,"  common  in  Anglo-Saxon  settlements  in 
West  Germany.  This  tribe,  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Walsings,  seems  to  have  had  a  share  in  most  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  settlements  in  Britain,  as  is  shown  by  the  names 
Wallingford,  Wallington,  Walsingham,  etc.  Again,  we  are 
told  of  its  being  the  abode  of  Londoners,  who  were  driven 
out  of  the  old  city  by  the  invading  Saxons.  Mr.  Syer 
Cuming,  the  eminent  local  historian,  inclines  to  the  belief 
that  Waleorde  implies  the  slaughter-ground,  a  title  which 
is  highly  suggestive  that  a  massacre  of  some  kind  occurred 


*  The  hundred  was  so  named  from  a  stone,  or  pillar,  erected  by  Brixi,  a 
local  Saxon  landowner,  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 
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here  In  ancient  times.  It  may  have  been  the  r<  nil  o\ 
contending  armies,  though  every  trace  ol  battle  has 
vanished  ;  it  may  have  been  the  result  oi  .1  dueli  ti< 
encounter  ;  or,  what  is  far  more  probable,  some  faithful 
servant  or  servants  oi  the  Lord  Jesus  may  have  here 
suffered  martyrdom,  tin*  ground  of  slaughter,  baptized, 
as  it  were,  with  holy  blood,  becoming  the  lit   and  chosen 

site    U)\-    a    Christian    temple,  dedicated    in    after    ages   to    a 

Saint  Mary,  but  whether  the  mother  of  the   Redeemer  or 

some  other  honoured  female  of  that  name   is    a   question  I 
will  not  tarry  to  discuss.* 

The  manor  of  Walworth  was  in  the  eleventh  century 
evidently  crown  property.  Edmund,  surnamed  Ironsides, 
who,  on  account  of  his  gigantic  strength  and  bravery,  was 
chosen  kin*;-  by  the  Londoners  in  April,  1016,  con- 
ferred it  upon  Nithdus,  or  Hitar-d,  the  royal  jester  or 
minstrel.  This  joculater,  being  desirous  to  visit  l<  the 
threshold  of  the  Apostles  "  at  Rome,  with  the  consent  of 
the  reigning  monarch,  conveyed  the  vill  of  Walworth  to  the 
Church  of  Christ  at  Canterbury,  which  conveyance  was 
confirmed  in  105 1  by  Edward  the  Confessor. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  and  Richard  II.  and 
subsequently,  the  manor  is  said  to  have  been  held  by 
persons  of  a  family  named  from  this  place.  Thus  Margaret 
of  Walworth,  1396,  and  Sir  George  Walworth  had  livery 
in  1470.  Margaret  de  Walworth,  lady  of  the  manor  in 
1396,  was  widow  of  the  famous  Sir  William  Walworth, 
whose  great  title  to  fame  is  the  share  he  took  during 
his  second  mayoralty,  in  1 380-1.  in  opposing  the 
"  rebellion  "  of  the  "  Men  of  Kent  "  under  the  leadership  of 
Wat  Tyler,  to  whose  doings   in   Southwark  reference  has 

*  See    "The   Mother  Church  of  St.   Mary,  Newington  :  a  Retrospect," 
published  in  1872,  by  Syer  Cuming,  F.S.A. 
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already  been  made.  Sir  William  was  a  member  of  the 
Fishmongers'  Company,  and  amongst  the  curiosities  in 
their  museum  is  a  dagger,  which  is  traditionally,  but 
erroneously,  supposed  to  be  the  weapon  with  which  Tyler 
was  slain.  A  gin  palace  in  the  Walworth  Road  per- 
petuates the  name — "  facilis  descensus  averni." 

The  mother  church  of  Newington,  there  is  little  doubt, 
was  of  pre-Norman  origin.  A  Saxon  church,  it  seems 
clear,  was  situate  at  Walworth,  as  mention  is  made  of  one 
in  the  Norman  survey,  being  thus  described  in  the 
Domesday  Record*  : — "  Bainard  holds  of  the  Archbishop, 
Waleorde.  In  the  time  of  King  Edward  it  was  for  the 
clothes  of  the  monks  ;  then  it  was  taxed  for  5  hides,  now 
for  3  hides  and  a  half.  The  (arable)  land  consists  of  3 
carrucates.  In  demesne  there  is  1  carrucate  and  fourteen 
villains,  and  5  bordars  with  3  carrucates.  There  is  a  church 
here  and  eight  acres  of  meadow  land.  In  the  time  of 
King  Edward  it  was  worth  thirty  shillings — about  £go, 
afterwards  twenty  shillings,  now  sixty  shillings." 

"  This  priceless  tome,"  says  Mr.  Cuming,  "  proves  most 
incontestably  that  we  had  a  church  as  early  as  the  eleventh 
century,  but  no  one  has  told  us  what  that  church  was  like, 
nor  whether  it  was  built  of  brick,  wood,  or  stone.  When 
bricks  are  seen  in  Saxon  architecture,  there  is  pretty  good 
evidence  that  they  were  obtained  from  the  wreck  of  Roman 
structures  in  the  neighbourhood  (of  which  we  have  none) ; 
and  as    stone    was    certainly   rarely   employed    in    church 

*  King  William  the  Norman  ordered  the  survey  to  he  made  in  1085-6,  and 
directed  this  hook  of  record  to  he  deposited  "  in  thcsaurario  quod  dicitur 
Domus  Dei."  Stow  tells  us  that  this  "  boke  was  laid  up  in  the  King's 
Treasury,  which  was  in  the  church  of  Winchester,  or  Westminster,  in  a  place 
called  Domus  Dei,  or  God's  House,  and  so  ye  name  of  the  boke,  therefore 
called  Domus  Dei,  and  since  shortly  Domesday."  Others  see  in  the  word 
Domesday  a  Dies  Judicii,  or  Judgment  Day  ;  others  a  Liber  Judiciarius,  or 
Book  of  Judgments.      This  tome  may  he  seen  at  the  Record  <  )llice. 
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building  before  the  second  half  of  the  eleventh  century,  we 
seem  almost  compelled  to  believe  that  our  first  <  hun  h  was 
»>i  wood,  probably  of  like  character  with  the  little  ancienl 
fane  at  Greensted,  In  Essex.  But  whatever  the  form  and 
substance  m.i\  have  been,  dwellings,  in  all  probability, 
soon  began  to  crop  up  around  the  sacred  edifice,  and  in 
such  numbers  thai  the  neighbourhood,  and  ultimately  the 
whole  parish,  acquired  the  name  of  W\\  Town,  or  \<  -w 
end  oi  the  Town,  for  it  is  doubtful  which  appellation  is 
the  etymon  of  our  Newington,  which  in  the  sixteenth 
century  received  the  affix  of  Butts,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
Register  of  Cardinal   Pole,  made  in  I  55*S." 

Although,  as  previously  shown,  we  have  "ample  proof 
that  we  had  a  church  before  the  arrival  of  our  Norman 
ancestors,  we  are  utterly  in  the  dark  respecting  the 
character  and  aspect  of  the  ancient  building.  Nor  do  we 
know  much  about  the  church  which  is  supposed  to  have 
risen  in  its  place  in  the  fourteenth  century.  That  this 
latter  church  was  small,  and  of  slight  pretensions,  seems  a 
fair  inference  from  the  obscurity  of  its  history,  and  further, 
that  about  the  year  1600  it  was  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  a  north  aisle,  erected  at  the  sole  cost  of  Sir  Hugh 
Brawn,  a  noble-hearted  and  worthy  benefactor  to  the 
parish."  Aubrey,  in  his  "  Natural  History  and  Antiquities 
of  the  County  of  Surrey"  (1719),  states  that  the  church 
was  built  with  bricks  and  irregular  stones,  covered  with 
rough-cast,  and  with  a  double  roof,  tiled. 

The  church  in  which  Sir  Hugh  Brawn  was  buried  was 
taken  down  in  1720,  but  the  monument  was  re-erected  in 
the  new  edifice,  which  in  its  turn  was  demolished  in  1791. 
From  some  unknown  cause  the  old  tomb  was  not  allowed 
to  be  set  up  in  the  church  of  1793,  but  was,  with  a  lot  of 
architectural  fragments, -inhumed  within  its  walls. 
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"  It  would  seem  that  the  church  of  1721  was  not  very 
well  built,  for  within  seventy  years  after  its  erection  the 
north  and  south  walls,  together  with  the  ancient  tower, 
were  reported  to  be  in  a  ruinous  condition,  and  con- 
sequently a  faculty  was  obtained  to  take  down  the  struc- 
ture and  enlarge  its  area.  The  work  of  demolition  com- 
menced on  June  19th,  1791.  The  tower  just  spoken  of 
contained  six  bells,  made  out  of  five  larger  ones,  in  the  year 
17 12  or  1 71 3.  Two  of  these  bells  on  removal,  being  found 
to  be  cracked,  were,  as  the  story  goes,  "  sold  for  old  metal, 
the  proceeds  to  go  towards  the  erection  of  a  steeple,  which 
was  never  erected."  This  affair  provoked  the  witticism  of 
some  poetic  genius,  who  scribbled  the  following  doggerel 
lines  upon  the  church  wall: — 

Pious  parson,  pious  people 
Sold  the  bells  to  build  a  steeple. 
A  very  fine  trick  of  the  Newington  people 
To  sell  the  bells  to  build  a  steeple, 
Sure  the  devil  will  have  all  the  Newington  people, 
The  rector  and  church  without  any  steeple. 
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The  engraving  here  shown  is  that  ol  the  Parsona 

House,  of  which  Lys s,  writing  in  [791,    ays,ais  built  ol 

wood  ;  appears  to  be  very  ancient"     It  was  reported  to  be 

;•  ■«  >  years  old  In  1571.     Its  situation  was  near  to  where  St. 

Gabriel's  Church  nou  stands.     The  house  was  approa<  bed 


by  four  bridges  over  the  moat  by  which  it  was  surrounded, 
the  water  being  most  probably  supplied  by  the  River 
Tigris    before    mentioned. 

Near  the  Moat  Bridge  which  led  from  Pleasant  Place 
to  Parsonage  Walk,  there  stood  the  representation  of  a 
British  soldier  on  guard.  The  house  was  pulled  down  in 
1872,  when  portions  of  sixteenth  century  workmanship 
were  brought  to  light. 

In  the  days  of  my  youth,  abutting  on  to  the  house 
was  the  "glebe,"  now  largely  covered  by  Lambeth  Infirmary 
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and  Workhouse,  where  I  sit  as  a  guardian.  In  these  fields 
used  to  be  held  school  "  treats,"  whereat  I  held  high 
revel.  Those  days  look  very  merry  to  me  now,  even 
though  there  are  remembrances  of  hot  tears  falling  on  silly 
old  copy-books  and  the  hardness  of  seats  rendered  con- 
siderably more  insistent  after  a  very  much  too  prolonged 
and  touching  public  interview  with  the  master,  who  could 
not  at  all  times  appreciate  the  rustic  simplicity  of  his 
ingenuous  pupil.  But  even  those  bitter  sorrows  had  their 
annual  compensations — bat,  trap  and  ball,  nuts,  hoop,  and 
gingerbread,  joyous  shoutings  and  jolly  larks.  What  a 
halo  of  romance,  too,  there  is  about  this  old  7th  Surrey 
drill  ground,  for  here  'twas  I  met  my  first — I  had  almost 
said,  in  my  simple  way,  my  only  love,  her  of  the  sunlit 
hair  and  moonlit  eyes. 

Here  it  was  she  gave  me  my  first  lessons  in  the  via 
Latina  : — amor,  ainatus  sum,  amari.  It  was  in  the  indica- 
tive mood,  present  tense — amor,  amaris,  amamini.  Happy 
days  !  "God  bless  her  ever  dancing  little  feet,  whatever  size 
they  may  be  now." 

I  remember  meeting  you 

In  September,  sixty-two ; 
We  were  eating,  both  of  us, 

And  the  meeting  happened  thus  : 
Accidental,  on  the  road 

(Sentimental  episode) ; 
I  was  gushing,  you  were  shy, 

You  were  blushing,  so  was  I, 
I  was  smitten,  so  were  you 

(All  I  tell  you  now  is  true). 

Any  money  ?     Not  a  bit ; 

Rather  funny,  wasn't  it  ? 
Vows  we  plighted — happy  pair  ! 

How  delighted  people  were. 
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hut  y< mi  i.iilu  i ,  in  be  Bure, 

Thought  ii  ral hei  premal ure 
And  \ < » 1 1 1  mother,   >1  rangi  ti  i 

\\  .is  another  in  the  wa) , 
\\  h.it  a  hea\ en  \ anished  then  ! 

(You  were  se>  en  and  I  was  ten) 
Thai  was  man)  years  ag< i, 

1  )on't  lei    in\  b(  idy  know  !* 

But  cease  all  this  parlance. 

None  listen  to  thy  scenes  ol   boyish  frolic, 
Fond  dotard  !   with  such  tickled  as  thou  dost, 
Come  !  to  thy  tale. 

The  late  church  was  removed  in  1876  in  order  to  widen 
the  roadway,  a  much  needed  improvement.  The  present 
spacious  and  stately  church  is  situated  in  Kennington 
Park  Road.  The  rector  is  the  Rev.  Canon  Palmer,  Rural 
Dean — a  man  of  sterling  worth  and  character,  of  whom 
it  may  be  truly  said,  as  it  was  of  a  former  rector,  that  he 
is  a  man  "  whom  for  divers  good  parts  that  are  in  him  I 
can  never  sufficiently  commend." 

The  interior  is  plain  and  massive,  the  chief  enrichments 
consisting  of  painted  glass.  Mr.  A.  B.  Bryer  was  the  donor 
of  the  east  window,  and  the  west  window  is  a  memorial  to 
the  late  Richard  Cuming,  Esq.,  a  man  of  vast  learning  and 
ability,  who  for  ninety  years  was  an  inhabitant  of  the 
parish.  It  was  a  gift  to  the  church  from  his  son  and 
daughter.  The  new  church  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop 
of  London  in  1876.      It  cost  about  .£20,000  to  build. 

11  The  Tabernacle,"  with  its  Pastors'  College,  was  built 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  mother  parish,  upon  what  was  once 
rectory  glebe.  It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  the 
original  parish  has  been   sub-divided.      The  first  of  these 

*   From  "  Songs"  by  H.  Lohr. 
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sub-divisions  was  in  1826,  when  the  two  district  parishes 
of  Holy  Trinity,  Southwark,  and  St.  Peter's  Walworth, 
were  erected." 

Near  to  this  chapel  is  the  boundary  stone  where  the 
bridge  was,  previously  referred  to.  It  was  cleaned  and 
photographed  for  this  book  by  order  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Waine, 
who  takes  so  deep  a  personal  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
day  and  Sunday  schools,  for  which  kindness  many  thanks. 


In  1768  the  first  Local  Act  was  obtained,  under  the 
provisions  of  which  the  common  or  waste  called  Walworth 
Common,  containing  about  forty-eight  acres,  was  freed  from 
common  rights  and  enclosed  and  let,  the  produce  thereof 
being  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  the  parish, 
whilst  the  common  or  waste  called  Lorrimore,  otherwise 
Lattamoor  or  Lowermoor,  containing  about  sixteen  acres 
of  dry  land  and  about  three  acres  covered  with  water,  was 
allotted  to  the  Lords  of  the  Manor,  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  the  Cathedral  and  Metropolitical  Church  of  Canterbury. 
This  estate  now  produces  about  /8,ooo  per  annum. 
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This  village  seems  to  have  had  the  addition  ol  butt 
for  the  exercise  <>i  archery,  formerly  much  practised   here 
Under  Edward    IV.  an  ordinance  was   made-   that    every 
Englishman   and   every    irishman    dwelling    in    England 
should  have  a  bow  of  his  own  height,  to  be  made  oi 
wych,  hazel,  ash,  or  auburne,  or  any  other  reasonable  tree 
according  to  their  power.     Butts,  also,  or  mounds  of  earth, 
as  marks,  were  directed  to  be  made  in  ever)-  township,  • 
the  inhabitants  to  practise  archery,  under  certain  penaltie 

Previous  to  the  battle  of  Cress)',  iii  [346,  a  shower  of 
rain  so  slackened  the  strings  of  the  Genoese  crossbows  that 
they  became  almost  unserviceable  ;  while  the  English  were 
still  capable  of  annoying  their  enemies  with  success.  Both 
this  victory  and  that  of  Poictiers,  ten  years  afterwards,  were 
chiefly  ascribed  by  the  English  to  their  archers.  The 
decisive  victory  of  Homildon,  against  the  Scots,  in  1402, 
was  achieved  by  them  entirely,  and  the  Earl  of  Douglas 
found  to  his  cost  that  the  English  arrows  were  so  swift  and 
strong,  and  discharged  with  so  much  force,  that  no  armour 
could  repel  them. 

An  act  of  Parliament  was  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
V.  which  required  that  all  geese  in  England  should  be 
counted";  and  the  sheriffs  of  the  various  counties  were 
required  to  furnish  six  arrow-feathers  from  each  goose.  The 
companies  of  archers  were  of  much  importance  in  those 
days. 

Just  as  the  strong  right  arms  and  unerring  aims  of  the 
English  bowmen  in  olden  times  scattered  the  chivalry  of 
France,  so  may  we  say  to-day  : 

Come  the  three  corners  of  the  world  in  arms 

And  we  shall  shock  them.     Nought  shall  make  us  rue 

If  Britain  to  itself  do  rest  but  true. 


GUY'S    HOSPITAL 


The  primal  duties  shine  aloft  like  stars. 

The  Charities  that  soothe,  and  heal,  and  bless, 

Are  scattered  at  the  feet  of  man  like  flowers. 


THOMAS  GUY  at  whose  "  sole  cost 
and  charges  "  this  great  hospital  was 
founded,  was  born  in  1645,  in  the 
parish  of  St.  John,  Horselydown.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  bound  ap- 
prentice in  the  porch  of  the  Mercers' 
Chapel,  in  Cheapside,  to  Mr.  John 
Clark,  bookseller.  In  1668  his  period 
of  apprenticeship  ended,  he  became 
a  Freeman  of  the  Stationers'  Com- 
pany, and  of  the  City  of  London,  and 
started  in  business  with  a  capital  of 
about  ^200  at  the  "  little  corner 
house  of  Lombard  Street  and  Corn- 
hill,"  a  site  now  occupied  by  the  offices  of  the  London  and 
Liverpool  and  Globe  Insurance  Company.  His  business 
flourished,  and  he  gradually  acquired  wealth.  He  printed 
a  large  number  of  Bibles,  having  obtained  from  the 
University  of  Oxford  an  assignment  of  their  privilege  ;  and 
he  was  not  only  a  printer,  but  also  a  publisher  of  books. 
In  the  year  1695  ne  was  returned  to  Parliament  as  Member 
for  Tamworth,  and  he  subsequently  sat  in  all  Parliaments 
from  the  third  of  William  the  Third  to  the  first  of  Queen 
Anne. 

The  Secretary  to  the  Treasurer  of  Guy's  Hospital  has 
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kindly  supplied  me  various  memoranda  In  referem  i    to  thi 
Hi >ble  benefacl i< m. 

Always  a  wise  and  liberal  friend  »>l  the  poor,  a  builder 
of  almshouses,  and  a  succourer  oi  honesl  tradesmen  in  mis 
fortune,  the  war  1720,  as  his  wealth  iix  reased,  enabl<  d  him 
to  can)-  out  what  appears  to  have  been  a  long  cherished 
and  carefully-considered  scheme — the  foundation  of  the 
hospital  which  hears  his  name— of  providing  for  the 
numerous  patients  who  either  could  not  be  received  in 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital  or  were  discharged  thence  as 
incurable,  lie  consequently,  in  1721,  took  a  lease  from  the 
St.  Thomas's  governors  of  a  piece  of  ground  opposite  the 
hospital  for  999  years,  and,  having  pulled  down  a  number 
of  small  houses,  began  the  erection  of  a  hospital  on  the  site 
in  1722,  intending  to  place  it  under  the  same  administra- 
tion. When  the  building  was  raised  to  the  second  storey, 
he  changed  his  mind,  and  decided  to  have  a  separate 
government.  The  building,  which  cost  £  18,793,  was  roofed 
in  before  the  founder's  death,  which  took  place  on  the  27th 
of  December,  1724,  in  his  eightieth  year.  He  was  buried 
with  great  pomp,  after  lying  in  state  at  the  Mercer's  Chapel, 
in  Guy's  Hospital  Chapel,  his  place  of  sepulture  being  sur- 
mounted by  the  stately  and  beautiful  memorial  in  marble 
by  Bacon. 

On  the  24th  of  September,  1724,  Guy  made  his  will,  a 
remarkable  document,  which,  after  providing  handsomely 
for  upwards  of  a  hundred  more  or  less  distant  relations, 
placed  the  residue  of  his  estate  in  trust  for  the  completion 
of  his  hospital  buildings  and  the  provision  of  an  income 
sufficient  for  its  maintenance. 

Guy  made  it  compulsory  that  the  governors  should 
invest  the  endowment  in  landed  estate.  From  1725  until 
1880  the  Hospital  was  enabled  to  do  its  work  without  an)' 
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appeal  to  the  public  for  support,  but  in  the  latter  year  the 
net  value  of  its  agricultural  estates  had  diminished  by  one- 
half:  this  made  an  appeal  to  the  public  an  absolute 
necessity. 

Guy's  original  building,  Guy's  House,  which  is  now 
occupied  mainly  by  the  surgical  wards,  was  enlarged  by 
the  addition  of  the  East  Wing  in  the  year  1738,  and  about 
thirty  years  later  the  West  Wing  was  added.  These  wings 
form  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  front  quadrangle. 

On  the  8th  of  February,  1828,  William  Hunt,  merchant 
and  citizen  of  London,  and  for  many  years  an  influential 
Governor  of  the  Hospital,  added  a  codicil  to  his  will,  by 
which,  after  providing  for  certain  annuities  and  bequests, 
he  left  the  residue  of  his  property  to  the  "  Treasurer  and 
Governors  of  Guy's  Hospital  for  the  benefit  and  purposes 
of  that  institution."  In  the  following  year  Hunt  died, 
and  his  estate  realised  about  ,£200,000,  of  which  ,£180,000 
came  to  the  funds  of  the  Hospital.  Out  of  this  munificent 
bequest  the  Governors  were  enabled  to  acquire  the  free- 
hold of  a  large  site  to  the  south  of  the  original  buildings, 
and  on  part  thereof  to  erect  the  imposing  building,  Hunt's 
House,  commenced  in  1850  and  completed  in  1871,  which 
now  contains  the  medical  and  ophthalmic  wards,  out- 
patient, and  other  important  departments  of  the  hospital. 

Taken  in  all,  what  is  now  known  as  "  Guy's  "  occupies 
a  space  exceeding  seven  acres  in  extent,  and  in  spite  of  its 
association  with  suffering,  may  justly  claim  to  be  one  of  the 
pleasantest  spots  in  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  historic 
portions  of  London. 

In  1901,  781 1  in-patients  were  accommodated,  the 
largest  number  of  any  hospital  in  England,  with  one 
exception.  The  individual  out-patients  attending  in  1900 
numbered  upwards  of  124,000.     Included  among  these  out- 
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patients  were  67 asualties  and  urgent  casi    .     In  the 

denial  department  11,238  persons  attended  to  have  teeth 
extracted,  besides  which  there  were  [8,994  attendances  for 
conservative  treatment  ofthe  teeth.  'The  I  [ospital  Maternity 
Charity  attended  in  their  own  homes  J413  midwifi 
patients,  and  858  patients  on  their  discharge  from  the 
wards  were  sent  to  convalescent  homes, 

Although  not  strictly  within  the  precincts  of  the 
hospital,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  Guy's  Hospital 
Trained  Nurses'  Institution,  close  by  in  St.  Thomas's 
Street,  which  has  a  staff  numbering  upwards  of  eighty 
nurses  available  for  private  cases.  All  these  nurses  have 
received  their  training  at  this  hospital. 

Many  legends  cluster  round  the  head  of  Thomas  Guy, 
but,  despite  all  the  romance,  the  solid  fact  remains  that  his 
charitable  benefactions  were  of  a  most  liberal  character, 
for  he  used  his  money  during  his  lifetime  for  many 
charities,  besides  the  one  with  which  his  name  is  so 
intimately  associated.  Be  it  also  remembered  that  it  is 
due  to  him  that  Southwark  possesses  one  of  the  greatest 
hospitals  and  medical  schools  in  the  world,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  generous  material  support  will  be  given  to  the 
governors,  so  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  carry  on  with 
completeness  and  efficiency  the  great  and  continuously 
increasing  public  work  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  this  famous 
institution. 

There  was  a  man  and  some  did  count  him  mad, 
But  the  more  he  gave  away  the  more  he  had. 


Till-:    BOROUGH    MARKET. 


|usi  fresh  from  the  marlcel  nti)  cresses  ore  j 

C<  »me  buj ,  c<  >me  bu)  i  »i  mej 
\l  \  fine  brov  n  watercresses, 

l  1 1]  breakfast  or  for  tea. 

I  [ere's  'taters  hot;,  my  little  chap, 

V  >w  jusl  lay  "in  a  copper  ; 
I'm  known  all  up  and  down  the  Street, 

You'll  not  find  any  hotter. 

A  BURNING  ques- 
tion is  the  future  of 
the  market  places  of 
the  Metropolis,  and 
in  our  own  South- 
wark  special  interest 
attaches  to  the  reve- 
nues and  control  of  the 
Borough  Market,  the 
foundation    of    which 

of  Edward  VI. 

A  market  at  one  time  existed  on  London  Bridge.  In 
1 276  this  was  forbidden,  and  the  citizens  were  not  allowed  "  to 
cross  into  Southwark  to  buy  cattle."  In  1283,  the  Bridge 
Masters  "  make  complaint  that  traders  had  withdrawn  from 
the  regular  market  which  paid  toll  to  London  Bridge,  and 
had  erected  stalls  in  the  King's  highway  and  other  adjoining 
places,  and  had  sold  their  flesh  and  fish."  * 

King  Edward  VI.  by  Royal  Charter  in  the  fourth  year 
of  his  reign  granted  to  the  Mayor,  Commonalty  and 
Citizens  of  London  that  they  and  their  successors  should 
have   within   the   Borough  and   Town    of   Southwark  one 

*  "  Old  Southwark  and  its  People." 
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market  or  markets  for  ever.      The  market  was  held  on  St. 
Margaret's  Hill,  practically  in  the  churchyard. 

At  a  Court  of  Common  Council  held  on  January  15th, 
1755,  it  was  resolved  to  present  a  petition  from  the  City  of 
London  to  Parliament  for  the  abolition  of  the  Borough 
Market.  The  City  Corporation  obtained  the  Act,  and  by  it 
totally  abandoned  their  right  to  and  interest  in  the  Borough 
Market.  Then  the  inhabitants  of  Southwark  did  by  "  their 
humble  petition  to  Parliament  obtain  another  Act  to  enable 
the  churchwardens,  overseers  and  inhabitants  of  St.  Saviour 
to  hold  a  market  within  the  said  Borough,  not  interfering 
with  the  High  Street."  The  place  appointed  for  the 
building  of  it  is  described  to  be  "  a  piece  of  ground  in  which 
is  contained  a  place  called  the  Triangle,  abutting  on  a  piece 
of  ground  in  which  is  contained  a  spot  called  the  Turn- 
stile eastward  on  Fowl  Lane  and  buildings  in  Rochester 
Yard  northward,  and  towards  Deadman's  Place  westward." 
The  Act  directs  the  manner  in  which  its  provisions  are  to 
be  carried  into  effect,  and  particularly  that  no  provisions, 
hay  and  straw  excepted,  shall  be  sold  within  a  thousand 
yards  of  the  market,  unless  by  licences  granted  "  under  the 
hands  and  seals  of  the  churchwardens,  overseers  and 
inhabitants,  or  any  seven  of  them,"  under  a  penalty  of  ^"5, 
and  among  other  clauses  gives  power  to  the  Commis- 
sioners to  raise  money  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act  and  to 
make  a  rate  for  deficiencies.  There  were  many  commis- 
missioners  appointed,  among  them  Arthur  Onslow,  Esq.,. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

By    taking  over   this    market   Southwarkians   showed 

their  wonted  wisdom.    It  has  been  a  well-managed  concern, 

redounding  to  the   credit  of  the   business  men  who  have 

from  time  to  time  taken  on  the  arduous  duties  of  trustees. 

In  accordance  with  a  suggestion  made  by  the  London 
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Government  Act  Commissioners,' various  conferences  have 
been  held  between  the  trustees  and  representatives  oi  the 
South  war  k  Borough  Council  to  decide  as  to  the  future  ol 
this  profitable  concern,  and  on  Wednesday,  September 
i8th,  [901,  the  delegates  of  the  Council  reported  to  that 
bod)'  as  follows  : — 

That  the  Borough   Market  be  transferred  to  the    Borough 

Council  absolutely,  the  profits  of  the  Market  to  go  into 

the   General    Fund  of  the  Borough,  St.  Saviour  being 

compensated  on  adjustment  for  the  loss. 

Ybur  Delegates*  are  of  opinion  that  the  resolution  arrived  at   is 

the   most  satisfactory  method  of  dealing  with  the    Borough 

Market  property,  and  should  be  confirmed  by  the  Council. 

They  accordingly  recommend — 

{a)  That  the  resolution  be  adopted,  and 
(/>)  That  a  communication  be  forwarded  to  the  London 
Government  Act  Commissioners  requesting  them  to 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  Council  a  draft  scheme  for 
dealing  with  the  Borough  Market  upon  the  basis  of 
the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Conference. 

The  recommendations  were  adopted.  Southwark  men 
can  manage  Southwark  affairs,  and  this  old  market,  if  taken 
over  by  the  Council,  must  continue  to  combine  both  a 
convenient  mart  and  a  profitable  investment  for  the  rate- 
payers, as  heretofore. 

We  never  say  "  I  end  here  "  if  success 
Broadens  the  roadway  to  an  enterprise  ; 
We  hew  a  channel  for  a  freer  course, 
And  travel  on  and  on  by  every  means. 

1  >n  behalf  of  the  Borough  Market  Trustees  :— Messrs.  W.  E.  Hill,  A. 
Goodwin,  G.  J.  Newton,  J.  J.  Nicholls,  F.  H.  Hendrichs,  M.  Mildred,  W. 
Roots,  C.  Collard,  H.  Morris,  II.  W.  Barnard,  J.  Adams  and  A.  H.  Gilson. 
On  behalf  of  the  Borough  Council: — The  Mayor,  Alderman  Haynes,  and 
Councillors  Bryan,  Hamel,  and  Jephson.  Mr.  W.  E.  Hill  was  elected 
(  '''.airman  of  the  Conference. 
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Whoe'er  has  travelled  life's  dull  round, 
Where'er  his  stages  may  have  been, 

May  sigh  to  think  he  still  has  found 
The  warmest  welcome  at  an  inn. 


SO  wrote  old  Shenstone  on 
the  window  of  an  inn;  and, 
having  metaphorically 
ploughed  his  solitary  farrow 
alone,  no  less  a  personage 
than  Lord  Rosebery — the 
"  coy  maiden "  of  the  first 
London  County  Council — 
declared  recently  at  Chester- 
field that  some  of  the  great- 
est settlements  in  the  world's 
history  have  begun  in  an 
apparently  casual  meeting  at 
an  inn.  Archbishop  Leigh- 
ton  used  often  to  say  that  if  he  were  to  choose  a  place  to 
die  in,  it  should  be  an  inn ;  and  in  Boswell's  "  Life  of 
Johnson  "  we  are  assured  that  there  is  nothing  which  has 
yet  been  contrived  by  man  by  which  so  much  happiness  is 
produced  as  by  a  good  tavern  or  inn.  They  were  the 
clubs  of  other  days,  and  under  their  genial  roofs,  culture, 
learning  and  refinement  often  foregathered. 

What  a  rare  treat  it  would  be  to  drop  in  at  the  old 
Mermaid  and  meet  the  happy  coterie  of  the  chief  dramatic 
poets  ;  to  listen  to  the  wit  of  Shakespeare,  to  note  the 
courtly  elegance  of  Fletcher,  catch  the  luxuriant  fancy  of 
Beaumont,  and  storied  knowledge  of  Ben  Jonson. 
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This  Mayd  is  strange  In  shape*)  to  man's  appeal 
Slice's  neither  fish  <>r  flesh,  nor  good  red  hearing  ; 
What  is  shee  then?     A  signe  to  represent 
Fish,  Mesh,  good  wine,  with  welcome  and  content. 

It  was  here  thai  the  most  memorable  of  literary  part 
nerships   -that    of  the   sober-minded    Beaumont   and   the 
vivacious  Fletcher  began. 

What  things  have  we  seen 
Done  at  the  Mermaid!      Heard  words  that  have  been 
So  nimble  and  so  full  of  subtile  flame, 
As  if  every  one  from  whence  they  came 
Had  meant  to  put  his  whole  wit  in  a  jest, 
And  resolved  to  live  a  fool  the  rest 
Of  his  dull  life. 

Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson,  and  a  host  of  shining 
lights,  met  on  old  Bankside,  as  Dr.  Johnson  (who  exalted 
and  ennobled  Bohemianism),  and  his  friends  met  in  Ye 
Old  Cheshire  Cheese  in  Fleet  Street  ;  and  now,  as  in  days 
gone  by,  the  man  with  patriotic  ideas,  the  man  with  a  good 
story  to  tell,  or  some  memory  of  the  past  worth  narrating, 
will  always  find  "  his  warmest  welcome  at  an  inn  ! " 

Southwark  is  full  of  relics  of  past  days  in  the  shape 
of  fragments  or  memories  of  old  inns,  many  of  which  have 
been  immortalised  in  prose  and  verse.  Most  of  them  have 
been  entirely  swept  away  to  make  room  for  modern  needs 
and  improvements,  leaving  nothing  but  the  remembrance 
of  their  names  and  associations  behind  them.  In  the 
Borough  High  Street  portions  of  only  two  now  remain 
— the  "  George"  and  the  "White  Hart,"  famous  to  readers 
of  Dickens  as  being  the  place  where  Mr.  Pickwick  discovered 
that  sharp-set  jewel,  Mr.  Samuel  Weller. 

The  first  mention  of  the  "  George "  is  in  an  official 
document  published  in  1554,  where  it  is  called  the  "St. 
George "'  ;    but  shortly  after  this,   in  deference  to  popular 
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prejudice  against  anything  which  savoured  of  saints  or 
Popery,  the  prefix  was  dropped,  and  in  1598  it  was 
simply  called  the  "  George."  In  the  year  1670  it  was 
almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire,  and  was  rebuilt,  only  to 
fall  a  victim  to  the  great  fire  of  Southwark,  which  devas- 
tated the  district  on  Friday,  26th  of  May,  1676,  "Whereby 


Those  Eminent  Innes,  The  Queen's  Head,  The  Talbot,  The 
George,  The  White  Hart,  The  King's  Head,  and  The  Green 
Dragon,  together  with  the  Prison  of  The  Counter,  The 
Meal-Market,  and  About  500  Dwelling-Houses  (as  Moder- 
ately Computed)  Were  Burned  Down,  Blown  Up,  and 
Wholly  Destroyed."  The  Town  Hall,  here  shown,  was 
also  destroyed.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Great  Fire  of 
London  the  Puritans  were  not  slow  to  accredit  the  fire  to 
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errors  oi  Rome.  Quod  erat  absardum!  It  is  known  thai 
the  fire  originated  in  an  "  oyle-shoppe,"  situated  between 
the  "Talbot  "  and   the  "George." 

The   old   "Queen's    Head,"  under  the   name   of  the 

"Crossed  Keys,"  flourished  in  the  days  of  Queen  Bess,  and 

it  is  supposed  thai  the  name  was   changed  to  the  "  (  Miecn's 

Head"  towards  the  end  of  Elizabeth's,  reign.  It  was 
originally  a  mansion,  and  belonged  to  the  Poynings,  one  of 

whom  was  sword-bearer  to  Jack  Cade.  Bluff  King  Hal 
turned  it  into  a  store  for  the  artillery  and  harness  made  by 
his  armourers  in  Southwark.  It  was  once  owned,  it  is  said, 
by  the  father  of  the  founder  of  the  famous  Harvard 
University. 

The  "Half-Moon,"  the  "Catherine  Wheel"  and  the 
"  Nag's  Head  "  are  bereft  of  their  picturesque  features,  and 
the  "Tabard,"  saddest  spectacle  of  all,  is  but  a  gin  palace 
of  the  most  approved  modern  type.  The  others  are  still 
inns,  meaning  by  that  word  that  "they  have  a  regular 
clientele  of  customers,"  principally  connected  with  the  hop 
trade,  who  eat  and  sleep  in  them,  whilst  their  courtyards 
are  still  busy  and  animated  as  of  yore,  although  with  a 
different  class  of  traffic,  the  mail  coach  being  supplanted 
by  the  carrier's  cart,  and  the  post  chaise  by  the  railway  van. 

The  "  Tabard  "*  was  the  most  celebrated,  if  not  the 
most  ancient,  of  all  the  Southwark  inns.  It  was  built 
early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  was  first  mentioned  in 
1307,  when  it  was  noted  that  the  Abbot  of  Hyde,  to  whose 
convent  it  belonged,  had  a  lodging  with  a  garden  close  to 
it.  There  is  a  picture  of  the  "  Tabard  "  in  Urry's  "Chaucer" 
( 1 721)  which  shows  a  swinging  sign  of  a  tabard  (a  sleeveless 
coat,  as  worn  by  heralds)  suspended  right  across  the  street. 

*  The  Article  referring  to  the  "  Tabard  "  is  written  by   Mr.    Henry  D. 
Roberts,  chief  librarian  of  St.  Saviour,  who  kindly  sent  it  to  me. 
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Stone  steps  led  up  to  the  galleries,  which,  one  over  the 
other,  were  a  special  feature  of  these  old  inns.  It  is  a  moot 
question,  though,  whether  the  print  is  genuine.  Dr. 
Furnival,  who  is  an  authority  on  the  subject  of  Chaucer 
and  his  times,  was  asked  to  express  his  opinion.  He  was 
not  able  to  state  definitely,  but  said  that  it  looked  genuine. 
The  inn  is  again  mentioned  in  1381  in  a  list  of  people  who 
had  taken  part  in  Jack  Cade's  rebellion,  where  the  name  of 


"Johannes  Brewersman,  manensapud  le  Tabbard,"  appears. 
The  inn  is  mentioned  several  times  during  the  fifteenth 
century  ;  and,  later  on,  at  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  it  was  granted  by  the  king  to 
Thomas  and  John  Masters,  the  rent  being  fixed,  in  1539,  at 
£g  per  annum  for  41  years.  Although  it  has  been  stated 
that  the  inn  received  the  name  of  "  Talbot,"  by  which  it 
was  known  after  the  fire  of  1676,  this  is  not  correct.     In 
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certain  Chancery  pr<  iceedings  (so  says  Rendle,  the  hi  itorian 
of  ll  Tin-  Inns  of  Southwark,")  dated  27th  June,  1 599,  both 
names  appear.  At  that  time  the  owner  was  John  Mabbe, 
he  being  succeeded  by  his  son,  Robert.  Aubrey  says  that, 
In  1719,  an  ignorant  landlord  or  tenant,  instead  of  the 
ancient  sign  of  the  "Tabard,"  put  up  the  "Talbot,"  but  he 
gives  n<>  authority. 

Speight,  in  his  second  edition  01  "Chaucer"  (1602), 
says  of  the  inn  that  "  Whereas  through  time  it  hath  been 
much  decaied,  it  is  now  by  Master  J.  Preston  ....  newly 


repaired,  and  with  convenient  rooms  much  increased  for 
the  receipt  of  many  guests."  Mr.  Hubert  Hall,  in  his 
"  Society  in  the  Elizabethan  Age,"  gives  some  interesting 
details  as  to  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  old  inn 
which  space  does  not  allow  me  to  repeat. 

Henry  Bailly,  the  hosteller,  as  we  know,  was  at  one 
time  M.P.  for  Southwark,  and  he  is  portrayed  in  the 
above  sketch  bidding  adieu  to  the  pilgrims. 

Doubtless  after  the  great  fire  of  1676  the  "  Tabard  " 
was    almost    immediately    rebuilt,    probably    on    the    old 
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lines.  As  it  came  down  to  about  thirty  years  ago:  it 
consisted  of  open  wooden  galleries  with  chambers  behind, 
surrounding  an  open  court,  and  a  large  room,  which  con- 
tinued to  be  called  the  Pilgrim's  Room.  A  succeeding 
landlord,  thinking  that  under  the  name  of  "  Talbot  "  people 
would  not  recognise  the  old  "  Tabard,"  suspended  a  sign, 
announcing  that  "This  is  the  Inn  where  Sir  Jeffry  Chaucer 
and  the  nine  and  twenty  pilgrims  lay  in  their  journey  to 


Canterbury,  1383."    This  sign  was  taken  down  in  1763  and 
set  up  over  the  gateway,  but  it  was  painted  out  in  1831. 

In  1 68 1  the  election  poll  was  declared  there.  After 
its  re-building,  plays  were  acted  in  the  court  during  the 
celebrated  Southwark  Fair,  depicted  by  Hogarth.  This 
fair  was  suppressed  by  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
London  in  1763,  it  having  been  long  scandalous  for  its  riot 
and  immorality. 
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In  [813  the  inn  was  kept  by  a  Mr.  Willoughby.  J  he 
author  of  the  ,l  Epicure's  Almanac/1  who  stayed  there 
reported  that  his  lodgings  were  of  the  best,  his  fare  good, 
and  his  charges  reasonable.  In  i<S22,  in  common  with 
most  of  its  neighbi  iurs,  the  old  inn  was  rapid])'  drtrri< >ratingi 
and  about  [830  a  curiosity  show  was  held  in  it.  It  suffered 
still  more  by  the  introduction  of  railways,  for  it  was  in  a 
great  way  dependent,  like  most  old  inns,  on  coach  and 
country  traffic.  It  gradually  got  into  a  dirty  and  dilapi- 
dated condition.  On  May  26th,  1865,  it  was  advertised  in 
the  "Times"  as  being  for  sale  by  auction  on  June  9th.  It 
was  hotly  debated  that  an  inn  with  such  historic  and 
literar\-  associations  should  not  be  demolished  ;  but  .since 
it  was  evident  that  nothing  was  left  of  the  original  inn  of 
Chaucer's  time  except  the  foundations,  it  was  eventually 
decided  that  nothing  remained  to  deserve  a  sacred  pre- 
servation. 

Mention  must  of  course  be  made  of  the  Bridge  House 
Hotel — a  modern  house,  owned  by  Messrs.  Callingham  and 
Co.,  where  are  ample  public  and  private  entrances, 
capacious,  well  ventilated  and  handsomely  fitted  dining 
rooms,  grill  room,  and  finely  appointed  kitchens,  every 
provision  being  made  for  a  first-class  hotel  business  at 
popular  prices.  A  very  large  number  of  public  functions 
are  held  here  :  Freemasons  meet,  among  them  the  notable 
Borough  Lodge,  to  which  so  many  brethren  of  light  and 
leading  in  Southwark  belong,  and  for  whom  Host  Callingham 
so  liberally  caters. 

It   was   my  pleasure  and   privilege  to    be  present   on 

Wednesday,   January   15th,   1902,  to  support  His  Worship 

the     Mayor,     Alderman      Redman,    the     Deputy     Mayor, 

.and    many    other    Councillors,     in     greeting    the    present 

Worshipful  Master,  Bro.  W.  E.  Hill,  on  his  installation  into 
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the  chair  of  King  Solomon.  It  was  a  joyful  meeting — a 
red  letter  day  in  the  history  of  the  Lodge.  The  master 
was  apt  and  ready  at  his  work,  and  genial  and  generous  at 
the  social  board,  so  that  the  words  of  the  Psalmist  came 
to  our  minds,  for  it  is  good  and  pleasant  for  brethren  to 
dwell  together  in  unity.  May  Worshipful  Brother  Hill 
and  the  brethren  realise  to  the  full  the  force  of  the  short 
but  beautiful  cxxxiii.  Psalm. 


Opposite  was  the  London  and  Greenwich  Railway^ 
the  entrance  to  which  is  here  shown.  This  line  initiated 
the  railway  system  in  Southwark.  It  formed  the  nucleus 
of  what  is  now  known  as  London  Bridge  Station,  and 
was  the  commencement  of  a  vast  change  in  the  district, 
the  inns  being  great  losers  thereby. 

Here  are  a  few  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  "  Brick- 
layer's Arms  Inn,"  Old  Kent  Road,  kindly  given  me  by  my 
old  friend  and  late  fellow  guardian,  Mr.  H.  E.  Sambrook,, 
one  of  our  best  public  men,  "  and  a  merrier  man,  within, 
the  limits  of  becoming  mirth,  I  never  spent  an  hour's  talk 
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withal."  It  may  be  true,  to  a  certain  extent,  that  tempu  edax 
rerum,  bul  it  takes  several  centuries  for  time  to  destroy  the 

associations  of  certain  taverns.       Thus,  when   Vice  Admiral 

Sir  Horatio  Nelson  returned  to  England  after  his  victory 
over  the  French  Fleet  in  the  Nile,  he  posted  to  London 
from  Sheerness  to  receive  the  thanks  of  his  sovereign  and 
of  a  grateful  country,  and  his  last  halting-place,  before  he 
finally  drew  up  at  the  "Ship,"  Charing  Cross,  was  at  the 
"  Bricklayer's  Anns,"  in  the  Old  Kent  Road,  even  then  an 
old  and  famous  hostelry.  The  "  Bricklayer's  Arms,"  indeed, 
has  always  been  closely  connected  with  our  naval  glories. 
Here  Blake  rested  on  his  return  from  one  of  his  many 
victories  over  the  gallant  Van  Tromp.  Here  Duncan 
(Lord  Camperdown),  stayed  while  he  sent  on  the  despatches 
announcing  the  glorious  victory  from  which  he  took  his 
title,  immediately  given  to  him  by  a  thankful  sovereign. 
Here,  too,  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  was  a  regular  lodger 
during  the  short  intervals  he  allowed  himself  to  remain  on 
dry  land.  Lord  Hood  also  rested  here  on  his  return  from 
his  gallant  conquest  of  the  French  Fleet,  on  the  1st  of  June. 
The  list  might  be  indefinitely  extended  until  nearly  all  the 
worthies  of  the  British  Navy  were  included  therein.  But 
the  names  I  have  given  will  serve  as  a  sample  of  all  the 
rest.  But  even  before  the  times  covered  by  the  events 
just  given,  the  "  Bricklayer's  Arms "  was  a  house  of  call 
for  all  journeys  from  the  south-eastern  parts  of  London. 
And  there  can  be  no  question  that  in  earl)'  days  an  inn 
stood  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  "  Bricklayer's  Arms," 
the  descent  from  which  to  the  house  of  which  Mr.  Henry 
Edwin  Sambrook  is  now  the  owner,  is  unbroken.  In 
Edward  III.'s  time  the  Burgundian  lords  who  came  over 
after  the  battle  of  Cressy  to  issue  a  general  challenge  to 
English  knights  in  a  tournament  to  be  held  at  Smithfield, 
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lodged,  we  are  told  by  Philip  de  Comines,  "  in  a  vaste 
hostel  on  the  high  rode  from  Kent  into  Southwark,  about 
two-thirdes  of  a  league  from  the  bridge  acrosse  the 
Thames."  This  description  evidently  applies  to  the 
"  Bricklayer's  Arms  "  ;  and  it  may  be  some  satisfaction  to 
the  present  host,  loyal  and  patriotic  Englishman  that  he  is,  to 
know  that  his  guests,  according  to  the  same  Burgundian 
authority,  "  were  mightilie  overthrown." 

A  century  later,  in  Edward  IV.'s  time,  the  great  king- 
making  Earl  of  Warwick  stayed  here  for  his  horses  and 
retinue  before  departing  to  ask  the  hand  of  the  French 
king's  sister  for  his  own  monarch,  a  journey  which  resulted 
in  his  quarrel  with  Edward,  in  consequence  of  the  king's 
sudden  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Woodeville  ;  and  years 
afterwards  Anne  of  Cleves  remained  here,  while  her  portrait 
was  sent  on  to  the  eighth  Harry,  and  from  here  it  was  she 
followed  on  to  see  her  selected  husband,  and  to  be 
greeted  as  "  a  Flander's  mare."  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
so  long  as  the  "  Bricklayer's  Arms  "  was  on  the  high  road 
to  the  capital,  all  travellers  to  or  from  London  made  it  a 
regular  halting-place,  and  for  many  years  all  royal  and  illus- 
trious entrances  into  and  exits  from  the  capital  commenced 
or  ended  at  the  old  spot,  where  a  station  was  erected  for 
the  special  reception  of  illustrious  travellers.  Here  Prince 
Albert  made  his  appearance  when  he  arrived  to  see  our 
sovereign.  And  here  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  the 
Empress  Eugenie  alighted  from  the  train  when  they  made 
their  state  visit  to  this  country  at  the  time  of  the  Prussian 
war. 

Be  it  remembered  that  the  Abbey  of  St.  Saviour, 
formerly  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  important  of 
the  monastic  establishments  which  existed  all  round 
London,  was  near    at    hand.       Founded    in    1082,  in    the 
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sixteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
by  Alwvn  Child,  a  citizen  of  London,  its  first  occupants 
were  a  society  ofmonksfrom  the  Cluniac  Monastery  of  La 
Charite*  in  Normandy,  it  continued  t<>  be  an  alien  priory 
dependent  on  Cluny  till  i.^/i,  when  it  was  seized  by 
Edward  III.  In  1390,  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.,  it  was  made  an  abbey. 

The  Knights  Templars  held  their  provincial  chapters 
here.  Parliaments  have  been  held  in  the  abbey,  councils 
deliberated  on  great  affairs  of  state,  judges  held  their  courts 
within  its  precincts,  princes  of  the  blood  and  princes  of  the 
church  have  lodged  in  the  monastery.  Dowager  queens 
found  in  it  a  last  resting-place  during  life. 

It  was  a  structure  of  considerable  magnitude,  com- 
prising an  extensive  range  of  cloisters,  monastic  offices, 
state  apartments,  and  quarters  for  the  reception  of  those 
who  claimed  its  hospitality.  The  present  Bermondsey 
Square  was  the  main  court  of  the  monastery,  surrounded 
by  cloisters,  and  on  the  north  occupying  part  of  the 
present  Long  Walk  and  the  portion  of  Abbey  Street 
between  that  passage  and  the  wall  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene's 
churchyard  was  the  conventual  church,  the  Ecclesia  Major 
Sancti  Salvatoris  de  Bermundeseye.* 

Time's  ever-rolling  stream  has  carried  away  one  after 
another  of  the  old  '"Bricklayers'  Arms,"  but  the  hand  of  man 
has  always  repaired  its  ravages.  The  form  of  the  old  inn  is 
changed,  but  the  old-fashioned  custom  of  dealing  with  its 
patrons  is  not  changed.  An  honest  service  has  always  been 
the  boast  of  "  mine  hosts,"  and  practically  realised  by  their 
patrons.  The  latest  additions  are,  without  doubt,  most 
beautiful.     I   refer,   of  course    to;  the   magnificent   Shakes- 

*  "Bermondsey:    its  Historic   Memories  and  Associations,"  by  Edward 
T.  Clarke.      London  :   Elliott  Stock. 
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perian  pictures,  which  adorn  the  walls.  These  give  an 
absolutely  unique  appearance  to  the  house,  and  are  peculiarly 
in  harmony  with  its  historic  interests.  Host  Sambrook  is 
determined  not  only  to  "  entertain  "  his  guests  well,  but  to 
please  their  eyes  with  some  of  the  most  striking  scenes, 
artistically  rendered  from  the  works  of  our  immortal  "  Swan 
of  Avon,"  and  no  expense  has  been  spared  in  the  carrying 
out  of  this  object     Siste,  viator! 

It  is  said  that  the  "Falcon"  ("  Folken ")  Inn,  on 
Bankside,  was  the  largest  in  Surrey.  Its  name  is  preserved 
in  the  Falcon  drawdock  close  by.  Here  came  poets  and 
players  and  other  boon  companions,  crowds  of  gallants  and 
their  ladies,  among  them  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  hieing  hither 
by  barge  to  witness  the  plays  and  bull-baiting. 

"See,"  says  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  "here  comes  sweet  Will 
himself  to  bid  us  welcome,"  as  the  fine  figure  and  grand  face  of 
Shakespeare  were  seen. 

"  What  fare  do  you  put  before  us  to-day?  "  says  the  Earl  of 
Southampton,  greeting  him  cordially  and  presenting  him  to  his 
father-in-law. 

"  '  King  John,'  my  lord." 

"  And  wrhat  part  do  you  take  ?  "  says  Sidney. 

"  None  to-day,  my  lord." 

"Ha,  ha!     And  why  not?" 

Shakespeare  made  no  answer,  his  heart  was  too  full,  but 
led  the  way  to  the  Globe. 

The  Earl  draws  Sidney  aside,  and  says,  "  Heard  you  not 
that  he  has  just  lost  his  only  son  ?  Methought  when  I  saw  the 
play  acted  a  week  since  that  in  the  death  of  Arthur,  and  the 
passionate  grief  of  his  mother,  he  was  but  giving  vent  to  his  own 
sorrow." 

For  upwards  of  two  centuries  the  "  Elephant  and 
Castle"  Hotel  has  been  a  landmark  in  South  London. 
Until  1 8 1 8  it  seems  to  have  been  a  wooden  structure,  but  in 
that  year  the  old  inn  was  supplanted  by  a  more  substantial 
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building.  The  foundation  stone  ol  the  presenl  structure 
was  laid  on  November  t8th,  [898.  It  is  a  very  elegant 
structure  ol  red  brick  and  Portland  stone,  with  polished 
granite  pillars,  somewhat  in  the  Queen  Vnne  ityle  of  archi 
tecture  At  the  rear  of  the  hotel  there  are  fine  light  shops 
of  commanding  elevation,  and  above  a  portion  of  these  are 
suites  of  rooms  to  be  let  as  Hats.  These  are  fitted  up  with 
lifts,  electric  lights,  hot  and  cold  water  throughout,  baths, 
and  perfect  sanitary  arrangements. 


The  ground  known  as  Elephant  Island  was  granted 
in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  (1658)  to  the  poor 
of  Newington.  The  following  are  the  rents  it  has  pro- 
duced at  various  times: — 1769,  £8  10s.;  1776,  £100; 
1797,  £190.  In  1818  the  "Elephant  and  Castle"  was 
leased  to  Jane  Fisher  for  31  years  at  an  annual  rent 
of  £405  and  an  immediate  outlay  of  ,£1,200  the  whole 
estate  realising  £623.  In  1868  this  charity,  with  its 
fourteen  houses  and  Government  stock,  had  an  income  of 
£1,453  1  os.  It  now  produces  a  ground  rent  of  £2,480 
about  £36,000  having  been  spent  on  the  buildings. 

CC 
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The  Elephant  and  Castle  estate  is  a  copyhold,  held 
under  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Canterbury  as  Lords  of  the 
Manor  of  Walworth  upon  an  annual  quit  rent  of  two 
shillings,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  originally  a  piece  of 
freehold  land  belonging  to  a  Mr.  Render,  and  afterwards 
built  upon  by  the  inhabitants,  it  is  said,  by  permission  of 
the  Manor,  and  so  considered  and  treated  as  copyhold 
land.  The  estate  consists  of  the  "  Elephant  and  Castle  " 
Tavern  and  the  houses  adjoining  thereto  in  the  Newington 
Butts  and  Walworth  Road  up  to  Short  Street  (formerly 
Little  Cross  Street),  and  when  first  given  to  the  parish  was 
of  the  annual  value  of  £$.  The  first  admission  of  trustees 
as  tenants  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the  year  1658, 
when  certain  inhabitants  were  admitted  as  in  trust  for  the 
purpose  mentioned  in  the  copy  of  the  Court  Roll,  dated  the 
26th  day  of  October,  1658. 

Next  to  the  old  building 
was  the  House  of  God,  a  meeting 
place  for  the  followers  of  that 
extraordinarily  strange  visionary, 
Miss  Joanna  Southcott,  a  Devon- 
shire woman  of  humble  parentage. 
In  early  life  she  was  a  domestic 
servant.  In  1792  she  declared 
herself  to  be  the  woman  referred 
to  in  Revelations  ii.,  and  great 
in  prophecy,  and  otherwise  sane 
people  believed  in  her.  She 
announced  that  she  would  give 
birth,  in  October,  18 14,  to  a 
second      Shiloh,     or     Prince    of  To**/s\.   J***JiGotT.-. 

Peace,  and  her  devotees  prepared   an   expensive  cradle  for 
the  occasion,  but  it  was  not  needed. 
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In   I  lnii\    VI.,   Pari    \   A'  t    \.,  S<  ene    i,  we  read  : 
"Soldiers,  I  thank  you  all ;  disperse  yourselvi    ,      Mee1  me 

to  m<  »i  r«»\\    in   St.    Geo 
Fields." 
In  "  Twelfth   Night,"   \<  I 

iii.,  Scene  y.  "I  n  the  s<  >uth 
suburbs  at  the  Elephant  it. 
is  best  t<  i  l< >dge."  And  in 
Act  iv.,  Scene  3  of  the  ame 
play  :  "  Where  is  Ant<  »nio, 
then  ?  I  could  not  find  him 
at  the  Elephant." 

Of  course,  it  is  not  at  all 
certain  that  the  Elephant 
and  Castle  is  meant  ;  there 
is  a  disagreement  in  the 
matter  of  dates,  but  these 
quotations  indicate  Shakespeare's  acquaintance  with 
Newington  Butts  and  St.  George's  Fields,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  he  and  his  associates  divided  their  time  between 
the  Blackfriars,  the  Globe,  the  Curtain  in  Shoreclitch,  and 
Newington  Butts,  which  all  goes  to  "  show  the  strong  pre- 
sumption that  there  is  an  unrecorded  dramatic  history  in 
connection  with  Newington  Butts,"  and  one,  too,  of  most 
absorbing  interest. 

As  to  the  theatre  itself,  little  is  known,  except  that 
it  was  "  frequented  by  the  citizens  in  summer."  By  some 
it  is  stated  to  have  been  close  to  Messrs.  Stimson  &  Sons',  the 
eminent  auctioneers,  corner,  a  sketch  of  which  is  shown 
on  p.  405  ;  but  Mr.  Syer  Cumming  tells  me  that  there  is 
little  doubt  but  that  it  was  situate  nearly  opposite  where 
the  Clock  Tower  now  stands. 

A  very  rural  place  was  the  "  Elephant  and  Castle  "  and 
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[OS 


its   locality  in    early    days,   as    Bhown   by  the  i  ing. 

(  i  >a<  hes  ran  up  and  dow  i)  throughout  the  day.  "  I  here 
were  foui  horse  Dovers  and  others ;  and  the  pair-hot  e  for 
I  leptford,  ( rreenwich,  I  .ewisham,  and  Bromley," 


Where  Messrs.  Rabbit's  great  boot  factory  now  is, 
there  stood  from  1826  until  1851,  when  they  were  removed 
to  Wandsworth,  a  picturesque  cluster  of  almshouses 
belonging  to  the  Fishmongers'  Company.  There  was  a 
chapel  and  a  hall  enriched  with  painted  glass. 
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Looking  down  the  vista  of  the  past,  "  The  Horns,"' 
Kennington  Park,  is  a  name  which  recalls  the  days  when 
Royal  huntsmen  passed  through  Southwark  to  hunt  the 
red  deer. 

During  the  great  Chartist  gathering  in  1848,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  very  appropriately,  made  the  Horns  Tavern 
his  headquarters,  and  from  thence  directed  his  forces  for 
the  preservance  of  law  and  order,  though  "  no  military 
was  anywhere  to  be  seen." 

Early  in  the  year  1831  a  public  meeting  was  held 
here  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  zoological  and 
botanical  gardens  for  South  London  on  the  lines  of 
Regent's  Park,  and,  though  the  attempt  to  raise  some 
£10,000  was  unsuccessful,  in  the  same  year  Mr.  Edward 
Cross,  the  menagerie  proprietor,  obtained  a  lease  of  the 
demesne  of  about  eighteen  acres,  including  three  covered 
with  water,  attached  to  the  Manor  House  at  Walworth, 
and  it  was  shortly  afterwards  opened  to  the  public  as  the 
Royal  Surrey  Gardens. 

The  builder  has  now  superseded  the  public  enter- 
preneur,  and  huge  blocks  of  tenement  dwellings  cover 
the  grounds  once  the  resort  of  Londoners  in  search  of 
recreation.  In  1849,  promenade  concerts,  conducted  by 
Jullien,  were  added  to  the  many  attractions.  In  1856  a 
music  hall,  costing  £18,000,  was  built  on  the  grounds  ;  and 
in  the  same  year  a  grand  entertainment  was  given  in  the 
Gardens  in  honour  of  the  remnant  of  the  Guards  on  their 
return  from  the  Crimea.  In  1 86 1  the  music  hall  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  It  was  soon  rebuilt,  but  the  popularity 
of  this  class  of  entertainment  had  already  begun  to  wane, 
and  the  gardens  were  closed  about  the  year  1865.  Subse- 
quently the  building  and  grounds  were  utilised  as  a 
temporary    hospital     pending    the    erection    of    the    new 
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Hospital  of  St.  Thomas  on  the  Albert  Embankment.  Prior 
to  the  erection  of  the  Tabernacle  in  Newington  Butts,  the 
music  hall  was  used  on  Sundays  by  the  late  Mr.  (II. 
Spurgeon  as  a  temporary  chapel,  and  his  preaching  there 
attracted  immense  congregations,  marred  by  a  sad  a<  <  [dent, 
whereby  seven  persons  lost  their  lives.  The  last  entertain 
ment  given  in  Surrey  Gardens  was  in  [877,  and  was  got  up 
for  the  benefit  of  the  widow  and  family  of  George  Odj 
the  unsuccessful  Labour  candidate  for  the  representation  of 
Sbuthwark  in  Parliament. 

As  1  have  before  said,  "  The  Horns  "  was  the  watch  tower 
of  political  and  municipal  lite.  Here  was  the  principal 
meeting  place  of  the  Lambeth  Liberal  and  Radical  Asso- 
ciation, whose  offices,  in  lScSo,  were  at  144  Walworth  Road  ; 
here,  in  the  same  year,  was  feted  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  (then 
scarcely  known)  on  his  first  return  to  Parliament  for  the 
Galway  Boroughs  ;  here  were  held  Parliamentary  debating 
clubs,  etc.  This  house  and  the  assembly  rooms 
attached  to  it  were  rebuilt  only  a  few  years  since,  and  the 
establishment  is,  of  course,  quite  modern  in  construction 
and  arrangement,  and  Mr.  Brinkleyhas  spared  neither  time 
nor  money  to  provide  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
an  ever  widening  circle  of  customers. 

A  notable  man  is  Mr.  R.  J.  Brinkley,  and,  like  so 
man)'  men  who  have  found  fortune  in  the  great  Metropolis, 
he  hails  from  the  country,  having  been  born  at  Woodbridge 
in  Suffolk,  where  his  father  was  a  farmer.  A  small 
country  place,  however,  had  little  charm  for  his  energetic 
nature,  and  twenty-five  years  ago  he  came  to  London 
and  started  business  at  Hoxton.  He  soon,  however, 
migrated  to  South  London,  and  it  is  principally  with 
licensed  properties  south  of  the  Thames  that  his  name  has 
since  been   identified.     The  hotels  that   Mr.   Brinkley  has 
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owned  are  too  numerous  to  specify,  and  it  is  acknowledged 
that  he  has  displayed  remarkable  judgment  in  the   choice 

of  his  investments  and 
considerable  adminis- 
trative ability  and 
grasp  of  business. 
Two  or  three  years 
ago  he  purchased  the 
freehold  of  the  his- 
toric "Horns." 

Mr.  Brinkley  is 
only  forty-eight  years 
of  age,  and  may 
reasonably  look  for- 
ward to  taking  part 
in  even  larger  com- 
mercial enterprises, 
for,  if  results  are  to  be  relied  upon,  his  name  spells 
success.  He  is  a  director  of  Messrs.  R.  Thwaites 
and  Co.,  Limited,  mineral  water  manufacturers,  of  New 
Kent  Road  and  Holloway,  and  takes  an  active  part 
in  the  management  of  that  very  successful  concern. 
He  has  always  been  a  liberal  supporter  of  the  Trade 
charities  and  protective  organisations,  and  his  year  of  office 
as  Chairman  of  the  South  Licensed  Victuallers'  Associa- 
tion was  a  marked  success,  as  the  splendid  gathering  at  the 
Hotel  Cecil  on  the  occasion  of  the  Association's  annual 
dinner  testified.  Mr.  Brinkley  has  served  on  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Licensed  Victuallers, 
and  is  now  the  society's  senior  trustee,  with  the  imme- 
diate reversion  of  the  governorship — the  highest  honour  to 
which  a  licensed  victualler  can  aspire  in  his  trade  organisa- 
tions.     He  retains  many  of  the  tastes  of  his  early  country 
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life,  and  is  fond  of  his  garden  and  hoi  i        Bu  Ine     and 
trade  mattei    engross  so  much  of  his  time  that  hi  i  re<  rea 
tions  are  few,  but  chief  among  them  is  the  entertainment  of 
his  friends  at  his  residence  at  Heme  Hill,  where  one  recog 
nises  that,  as  well  as  being  a  shrewd  business  man,   Mr. 
Brinkley  can  be  a  genial  host  and  good  friend. 

For  a  great  many  years  past  Freemasons  and  the  lai 
local  societies  and  institutions  which  exist  so  abundantly 
in  South  London  have  experienced  considerable  difficulty 
in  finding  restaurants  m\  this  side  of  the  Thames  where 
large  companies  can  be  efficient])-  and  suitably  catered  for 
in  regard  to  their  dinners  and  other  public  functions. 
When  a  first-class  dinner  has  been  required,  in  many 
instances  local  hotels  have  been  tried  and  found  wanting, 
simply  because  the  business  they  command  in  the  shape  of 
public  dinners  has  been  so  small  that  they  have  never 
deemed  it  worth  their 
while  to  lay  themselves 
out  for  up  -  to  -  date 
banquets,  and  the  re- 
sult has  been  that  these 
functions  have  largely 
drifted  into  West  End 
establishments. 

This  has  now  been 
remedied,  for  Mr.  R.  J. 
Brinkley  has  secured 
the  services  of  Mr. 
Jean  Kohl,  who,  as  a 
public  caterer  in  the 
West  End,  holds  a  position  and  reputation  second  to  none 
in  the  metropolis,  and  who  has  the  special  recommenda- 
tion  of  having  won  in  open  competition,  in  London,  Paris, 
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and  Frankfort,  a  large  number  of  gold  and  silver  medals 
and  diplomas  of  proficiency  in  the  culinary  art.  Under 
Mr.  Kohl's  management  "  The  Horns "  has  been  turned 
into  a  first-class  establishment,  and  the  restaurant  depart- 
ment has  been  completely  revolutionised,  for  first-class 
dinners  are  now  being  supplied  in  West  End  style  at  South 
London  prices.  It  thus  supplies  what  has  been  wanted 
for  a  long  time  on  the  Surrey  side,  for  if  local  institutions 
can  be  efficiently  catered  for  on  the  South  side  of  the 
Thames  they  will  never  put  themselves  to  the  trouble 
of  journeying  all  the  way  to  the  City  and  the  West  End. 
In  this  connection  one  is  reminded  of  FitzStephen's  quaint 
description  of  the  first  public  food  shop  in  London  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  "There  meats  may  be  found  every 
day,"  writes  the  old  Norman  chronicler  ;  "according  to  the 
season,  fried  and  boiled,  great  and  small  fish,  coarser  meats 
for  the  poor,  more  dainty  for  the  rich,  game  fowls  and 
small  birds." 

Now  spurs  the  lated  traveller  apace 

To  gain  the  timely  inn. 


SOME    MASTER    SPIRITS. 


( '.ill  Hi ii  oui  i" »el  dead, 

Though  on  hi  -  turl  we  tread  ! 
Green  is  the  vi  reath  iheii  brows  so  long  have  worn— 

The  minstrels  of  the  morn, 
Who,  while  the  ( >rienl  burned  with  new  born  H. 

Caughl  thai  celestial  fire, 
\imI  struck  a  nation's  lyre  ' 
These  taughl  the  western  winds  the  poet's  name, 
Theirs  the  firs!  opening  buds,  the  maiden  flowers  ol  fame  ! 

I  F  there  were  HO 
singing  birds  pouring 
forth  their  melodious 
strains  to  charm  the 
car  and  melt  the 
heart,  it  would  seem 
that  nature  had  left 
unfinished  her  most 
wonderful  and  most 
glorious  work.  As 
John  Burroughs  tells 
us,  the  very  idea  of  a 
bird  is  a  symbol  and 
a  suggestion,  so  vehe- 
ment and  intense  is 
its  life.  Large  brained,  free,  ecstatic — its  frame  charged 
with  buoyancy  and  its  heart  with  song.  The  beautiful 
vagabond  :  master  of  all  climes,  knowing  no  bounds,  is  he 
not  the  original  type  and  teacher  of  the  poet  ?  Do  we  not 
demand  of  the  human  linnet  that  he  "  shake  out  his  carol'' 
in  the  same  free  and  spontaneous  manner  as  his  winged 
prototype?  The  old-world  melodists — the  shaggy,  antique 
bards — found  in  the  swooping  birds  of  prey  fit  symbols  of 
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the  rugged  characteristics  of  their  times,  and  it  was 
reserved  for  the  minstrels  of  a  "  softer  age  "  to  pour  out 
their  souls  in  true  delight  amidst 

Brooks  and  blossoms,  birds  and  bowers. 
Hearken,  then,  to  old  Dan  Chaucer,  who  is  called  by 
Tennyson  the  "  morning  star  of  song  "  : 

The  first  warbler  whose  sweet  breath 

Preluded  those  melodious  bursts  that  fill 

The  spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth 
With  sounds  that  echo  still. 

He  knew  no  greater  pleasure  than  to  watch  the  opening 

flowers  in  springtime,  and  listen  to  the  song  of  birds  : 

When  that  the  month  of  May 
Is  coming,  and  I  hear  the  sweet  birds  sine;, 
And  when  the  flowers  are  beginning  for  to  spring, 
Farewell  unto  my  book  and  my  devotion, 
For  now  then  have  I  also  this  condition 
That,  above  all  the  flowers  in  the  mead, 
Then  love  I  most  those  flowers  white  and  read, 
Such  that  men  do  call  daisies  in  our  town. 
I  go  into  the  fields  and  there  sink  down, 
And  leaning  on  my  elbow  and  my  side, 
There  all  the  livelong  day  I  do  abide ; 
And  thinking  of  nothing  else  there  I  lie 
All  day,  looking  upon  the  fair  daisy. 

Of  Chaucer's  boyhood  very  little  is  known.  His 
father,  John,  was  a  vintner  in  Thames  Street,  near  to 
Dowgate  Hill,  where  the  poet  probably  was  born.  We 
know  that  he  was  an  assiduous  student,  famed  for  the 
"  variety  and  minuteness  of  his  knowledge,"  as  the  large 
and  splendid  fragments  of  his  versatile  mind  testify.  He 
seems  to  have  had  a  chequered  career,  but,  like  a  true 
Bohemian,  accepted  his  reverses  philosophically. 
A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day, 
Your  sad  tires  in  a  mile-a. 
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[n  1359  he  "  bore  arms,"  and  hared  the  bitter  iuffei 
in;. '>i  the  English  army  in  its  campaign  againsl  France. 
Mis  services  as  a  diplomatist  in  Geneva,  Pisa,  Florence, 
Flanders,  and  France  were  highly  valued.  Whilst 
employed  on  a  mission  for  the  king  in  1372  he  possibly 
met  Petrarch  and  Boccacci<  >. 

In  May,  [374,  about  the  time  of  his  appointment  as 
Controller  of  the  Customs,  when  it  became  necessary  that 
he  should  be  housed  near  his  place  of  business,  the  Mayor, 
the  Aldermen,  and  the  Commonalty  of  the  ( 'itv  of  I  ,ondon, 
"granted  and  re-leased  unto  Geoffrey  Chaucer  the  whole  of 
the  dwelling-house  above  the  gate  of  Aldgate,  etc.,  for 
the  whole  life  of  him,  the  same  Geoffrey." 

The  scene  of  the  "  Canterbury  Tales  "  was  laid  in  the 
guest  chamber  and  courtyard  of  the  "  Tabard,"  the  prologue 
to  which  "  for  its  variety,  humour,  grace,  reality  and  compre- 
hensiveness is,  as  a  piece  of  descriptive  work,  unique  in  the 
literature  of  the  world."  It  is  here  that  we  view  the  pursuits 
and  employments,  the  "  customs  and  diversions  of  our 
ancestors,  copied  from  the  life  and  represented  with  equal 
truth  and  spirit  by  a  judge  of  mankind,  whose  penetration 
qualified  him  to  discern  their  foibles  and  discriminating 
peculiarities,  and  by  an  artist  who  understood  that  proper 
selection  of  circumstances  and  those  predominant  charac- 
teristics which  form  a  finished  portrait."  Thus  writes 
Akenside : 

Such  was  old  Chaucer  ;  such  the  placid  mein 
Of  him  who  first  with  harmony  informed 
The  language  of  our  fathers.      These  ancient  walls 
Have  often  heard  him,  while  his  legends  blithe 
He  sang  ;  of  love,  or  knighthood,  or  the  wiles 
Of  homely  life  :  through  each  estate  and  age 
The  fashions  and  the  follies  of  the  world 
With  cunning  hand  pourtraying. 
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There  is  no  absolute  certainty  either  in  what  year 
(probably  1330),  or  in  what  part  of  England,  Gower  was 
born.  Leland  is  of  opinion,  and  he  has  been  much  followed 
by  later  writers,  that  he  was  descended  from  the  ancient 
family  of  the  Gowersof  Stitenham  in  Yorkshire  ;  but  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  this  opinion  is  not  well  founded. 
Caxton  and  Barthelette,  the  first  printers  of  his  "  Confessio 
Amantis,"  affirm  him  to  be  a  native  of  Wales.  But  however 
that  may  be,  he  was  born  with  considerable  advantages. 

His  acquaintance  with  Chaucer  grew  into  a  very  warm 
friendship.  Several  circumstances  conspired  to  unite  these 
two  fathers  of  our  English  poetry.  There  was  great 
similarity  in  their  tempers  ;  and  another,  they  were  both 
of  the  same  party.  Chaucer,  at  the  close  of  his  poem, 
"  Troilus  and  Cressida,"  has  these  words  : 

O  moral  Gower  !  this  little  book  I  send 
To  thee,  and  to  the  philosophic  Stroud ; 

Perfect  what's  right,  what's  wrong  in  it  amend, 
As  friends  to  me,  and  furtherers  of  good. 

Gower,  on  the  other  hand,  in   his  "Confessio   Amantis," 
introduces  Venus  speaking  to  Chaucer  thus  : 

Greet  Chaucer  when  you  him  next  see, 

My  pupil  and  my  poet  he, 

Who  in  his  youth  fit  age  for  song, 

Of  tales  and  ditties  sweet  a  throng, 

Made  for  my  sake,  and  with  his  lays 

Through  all  this  island  spread  my  praise ; 

For  which,  as  merit  still  should  rise, 

Him  beyond  other  bards  I  prize. 

But  now  his  silver  locks  appear. 

To  him  from  me  this  message  bear  : 

That  as  my  own  especial  clerk, 

Of  genius  th'  expiring  spark, 

Shall  breathe  his  testament  of  love. 
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Christophei  Marlowe,  .1  Canterbury  shoemaker's  ion, 
Shakespeare's  greatest  predecessor  in  the  English  drama, 
seems  to  have  been  included  in  the  group  of  playwrights 
in  the  pay  1  >f  I  [ensl<  >w  e. 

Marlowe's  much  imitated,  but  never  excelled,  pastoral, 
"The  Passionate  Shepherd  to  his  Love."  was  replied  t<>  by 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  the  gallant  and  heroic  hero  of 
England's  gallant  age     who  knew  Southwark  well. 

The  passing  of  Marlowe  was  sadly  tragic.  Whilst  the 
plague  was  raging  in  London,  he  retired  to  Deptford  to 
avoid  it,  and  there  met  his  death  in  May,  [593,  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-nine.  In  the  register  of  St.  Nicholas  Church, 
Deptford,  is  the  record;  "Christopher  Marlowe,  slain  by 
Francis  Archer,"  whether  by  accident  or  design  is  not  known. 
Thus  perished  a  man  who  enriched  English  literature,  and 
one  who  did  not  stoop  to  palter  with  obscene  puns,  nor  to 
jest  with  double-edged  words. 

Then  Jonson  came,  instructed  from  the  school. 
To  please  in  method,  and  invent  by  rule  ; 
His  studious  patience  and  laborious  art, 
By  regular  approach  essay d  the  heart. 
Cold  approbation  gave  the  lingering  bays, 
For  those  who  durst  not  censure,  scarce  could  praise, 
A  mortal  born,  he  met  the  general  doom, 
But  left,  like  Egypt's  kings,  a  lasting  tomb. 

Ben  Jonson  was  a  ripe  scholar,  sometime  secretary  to 
Francis  Bacon.  It  is  said  that  he  had  much  to  do  with  the 
translation  of  Bacon's  "  Novum  Organum,"  and  other 
books.  He  was  a  warm  friend  of  Shakespeare,  whose  works 
he  pronounced  superior  to  "  all  that  insolent  Greece  or 
haughty  Rome  had  sent  forth,  or  since  did  from  their  ashes 
come." 

In    1598   his   play,  "  Every  Man   in   his  Humour,"  was 
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produced.  Shakespeare  presented  one  of  the  characters. 
Very  charming  are  some  of  his  love  poems  and  songs,  one 
of  the  most  popular  being  "  To  Celia." 

1  )rink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes, 

And  I  will  pledge  with  mine ; 
Or  leave  a  kiss  but  in  the  cup, 

And  I'll  not  look  for  wine. 
The  thirst  that  from  the  soul  doth  rise 

Doth  ask  a  drink  divine. 

At  the  accession  of  James  I.  he  superintended  a 
spectacle  for  the  King's  entertainment  in  his  passage  from 
the  Tower  to  Westminster  Abbey,  and  he  continued  to 
have  the  mangement  of  all  the  masques  and  public  shows 
during  that  and  the  succeeding  reign.  He  was  made  poet 
laureate  in  1619^  the  salary  being  raised  to  a  hundred 
pounds  and  a  butt  of  canary  wine.  He  died  in  1637,  and 
was  buried  in  the  Abbey.  On  his  gravestone  is  the 
inscription,  "  O  Rare  Ben  Jonson  !  " 

Beautiful  in  retrospect,  "  and  a  sweet  echo  of  human 
love,"  there  comes  to  us  the  deathless  story  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  "  the  twin-souled  brethren  of  the  single  stem," 
two  of  the  greater  dramatists  of  the  Elizabcthian  era. 
For  ten  years  they  lived  on  Bankside.  Their  affection  for 
each  other  was  unique,  sharing  good  and  ill-fortune  alike 
with  clothes  and  cloaks  and  everything  in  common. 

Francis,  the  third  son  of  Sir  Francis  Beaumont,  one  of 
the  justices  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  was  born  at 
Gracedieu,  in  Leicestershire,  in  1584.  In  1597  he  was 
admitted  gentleman  commoner  to  Broadgatc  Hall,  Oxford, 
and  in  1600  to  the  Inner  Temple,  but  he  soon  forsook  the 
the  oracle  of  Themis. 

John  Fletcher,  a  Sussex  man,  was  son  of  that  Dean  of 
Peterborough,  afterwards  Bishop  of  London,  who,  in  1586, 
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attended  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  al  hei  execution,  and 
endeavoured  i<>  wean  her  from  her  ah(  ient  faith.  Il<i«  her 
received  his  education  at  Cambridge.  Ii  is  said  that 
he  had  a  share  in  Shakespeare's  "  Henry  \  III,"  and  the 
touch  of  Shakespeare  is  felt  with  considerable  certainty  in 

"  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen."      "There   is    a    tunc   of  music 

and  a  tread  of  thunder  in  some:  of  the  passages  to  which 
no  parallel  can  be  found  in  any  of  the  companion  dramas." 
On  Beaumont's  untimely  death,  at  the  height  of  his 
power,  in  1615,  Fletcher's  affectionate  nature  seems  to  have 
found  a  kindred  soul  in  Philip  Massinger,  son  of  Arthur 
Massinger,  a  retainer  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  In  an 
epitaph  on  Fletcher  and  Massinger,  Sir  Aston  Cockayne 
states  that  "  play  as  they  did  write  together  were  good 
friends."  Massinger  was  "  not  only  a  sincere  high-minded 
artist,  but  a  keen  observer  of  state  affairs.  Hence  his 
writings  have  a  historical  as  well  as  literary  interest." 

On  October  19th,  1625,  agreeably  to  his  wish,  Fletcher 
was  buried  by  the  side  of  Massinger  in  the  choir  of  our 
church,  but  the  exact  spot  no  one  knows,  so  "great  in  after 
years  was  the  vandalism  and  indifference  that  ruled  the 
church."  Beaumont  rests  in  Poet's  Corner,  near  to 
Chaucer's  tomb. 

Here  is  a  pretty  conceit  from  Shakespeare : 
If  I  could  write  the  beauty  of  her  eyes. 

And  in  fresh  numbers  number  all  her  graces,. 
The  age  to  come  would  say — this  poet  lies, 

Such  heavenly  touches  ne'er  touched  earthly  faces. 
And^what  an  immortal  beauty  has  he  thrown   around  the 

violet. 

The  sweet  south 

That  breathed  upon  a  bank  of  violets, 
Stealing  and  giving  odour  ;  violets  dim, 
But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes. 
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Where  was  he  and  where  was  she,  when  the  muse,  fancy- 
winged,  suggested  the  little  flower  from  whence  he  distilled 
such  beautiful  imagery  ?     We  conjure  up  the  lovely  form 

Veiled  in  a  cloud  of  fragrance 

Half  spied,  so  thick  the  violets  blushing  round 

About  her  glowed, 

and  we  feel  the  soft  south  wind  fanning  the  cheek  charged 
with  the  rich  perfume  !  Ah,  me  !  Human  life  in  all  ages 
was  ever  the  same. 

How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank  ! 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears  :  soft  stillness  and  the  night 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 
Sit,  Jessica  !     Look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold  : 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold'st 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubims — 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls ; 
But  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it. 
Come,  ho,  and  wake  Diana  with  a  hymn  ! 
With  sweetest  touches  pierce  your  mistress'  ear, 
And  draw  her  home  with  music. 

The  life-history  of  Shakespeare  is  a  grand  story,  and  its 
pathos,  its  struggles,  and  its  final  triumph  touch  the  heart. 

The  poet's  father,  John  Shakespeare,  came  of  a  good 
yeoman  family,  and  migrated  from  the  little  village  of 
Snitterfield  to  Stratford,  about  1 55  1.  He  was  a  woolstapler, 
dealer  in  corn,  malt,  meat,  skins,  leather.  He  prospered, 
bought  property,  and  year  by  year  rose  in  municipal 
importance  and  dignity.  In  1557  he  was  the  ale-taster,  in 
1 564  an  alderman,  in  1567  bailiff,  the  highest  office  in  the 
gift  of  the  corporation.     Shakespeare's  mother  way   Mary 
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Arden,  of  Wilmecote,  and    tradition     ays   that    she   was 
possessed  ol  a  "wonderful  poetical  imagination." 

The  tide  of  adversity,  as   ii    too    often  doe  ,    >e1   in 
with  rapid  run  cut,  and  "  the  ere 
while  bailiff  was  unable  to  pay  his 
4(1.  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  or 
his  other  contribution   for  'pike 
men,    bellman,    and     archers  '    of 
the  town." 

Poor  Will  probably  reflected 
his  own  feelings  when,  in  "  Ham- 
let," he  speaks  of  the  "slings  and 
arrows  of  outrageous  fortune," 

The  whips  and  scorns  of  time, 
The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely, 
The  pangs  of  despised  love,  the  law's  delay, 
The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes. 

In  or  about  his  twentieth  year  Shakespeare  came  to 
London,  a  husband  and  father,  poor  and  penniless,  his 
only  friend  being  Richard  Field,  a  fellow  townsman,  who 
had  set  up  a  printing  office  in  Blackfriars.  It  is  a  very 
remarkable  fact  that  if  there  is  anything  good  to  be  done 
a  printer  is  sure  to  be  in  it ! 

Shakespeare  joined  the  Blackfriars  company7,  and  was 
soon  the  fast  friend  of  Master  Burbage  and  his  son  Richard, 
the  Roscius  of  his  age,  and  the  original  actor  of  most  of 
Shakespeare's  principal  characters. 

Shakespeare  became  a  proprietor  or  profit- sharer  in 
these  theatres,  and  in  1593,  with  some  of  the  partners,  he 
built  a  summer  theatre  in  Maiden  Lane,  now  New  Park 
Street,  named  The  Globe. 

During  the  middle  ages  the  drama  existed  chiefly  in 
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the  form  of  mysteries  and  miracle  plays,  represented 
generally  in  cathedrals  or  monasteries.  From  a  very  early 
period  there  were  in  England  open-air  theatres  built  on  a 
much  simpler  idea  than  that  of  the  Greek  models  affected 
on  the  continent.  It  was  not  till  1576  that  Master  James 
Burbage,  like  a  second  Thespis,  built  the  theatre  specially 
for  stage  plays  in  Shoreditch,  planned  not  on  any  classical 
model,  but  on  the  inn-yards  in  which  the  actors  had  been 
accustomed  to  play.  This  theatre  and  another,  subsequently 
burnt,  called  the  "  Curtain  "  was  the  nursery  of  the  English 
stage,  and  from  this  time  the  calling  of  the  player  began  to 
assume  a  definite  character,  and  acting  grew  into  the 
dignity  of  an  art  and  a  profession.  Success  followed  the 
efforts  of  Burbage,  and  in  spite  of  strong  opposition  another 
theatre  was  built  at  Blackfriars  on  the  spot  now  marked  by 
Playhouse  Yard,  "  under  the  very  nose  of  the  Lord  Mayor," 
but  outside  his  jurisdiction,  within  which  all  plays  were 
strongly  interdicted.  Opposition  to  a  healthy  mind  and 
a  brave  heart  is  ever  a  tonic  and  a  stimulant,  and  its  effect 
upon  the  national  drama  included  the  possibility  of 
Shakespeare.  "  Let  them  say  what  the}-  will,  we  will 
play." 

The  accessories  in  those  early  days  of  the  drama  were 
delightfully  simple.  A  curtain  occupied  the  place  of 
scenery,  while  the  scene  to  be  represented  was  inscribed 
on  a  board  and  hung  up  at  the  back  of  the  stage. 
Such,  for  instance,  as  "This  is  the  house,"  or  "This 
is  the  garden."  Suddenly  a  trumpet  sounds,  the  over- 
ture of  music  stops,  the  worsted  curtain  is  drawn  apart 
from  each  side,  revealing  the  stage  itself— a  broad,  rather 
deep  platform  covered  with  green  rushes. 

"  You  shall  have  Asia  on  the  one  side,  and  Africka  of 
the  other,"  writes  Sir   Philip  Sidney,  "  and  so  many  other 
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uhder-kingdoms,  i  li.it  the  Plaier,  when  he  comes  in,  musl 
ever  begin  with  telling  where  hee  Is,  or  else  the  tale  will 
not  be  conceived.  Now,  shall  you  have  these  Ladies  walke 
to  gathei  flowers,  and  then  we  must  beleeve  the  stage  to  be 
a  garden.  By  and  bye  we  heare  newes  of  shipwracke  in 
the  same  place,  then  wee  are  to  blame  if  we  accept  it  not 
for  a  rock  ....  in  the  meant'  time  two  armies  (lie  in, 
represented  with  foure  swordes  and  bucklers,  and  then  what 
hard  heart  will  not  receive  it  for  a  pitched  field  ?  "  And  that 
reminds  me  that  Mark  Lemon,  with  a  charm  of  his  own  and 
a  small  company  of  good  players  used  to  vary  his  literary 
labours  by  presenting  a  Shakesperian  play  with  the 
simplicity  of  method  which  obtained  in  the  days  of  Shakes- 
peare. He  was  an  ideal  Falstaff and  an  intellectual  attrac- 
tion. His  genial  personality,  his  dignified  but  gracious 
bearing",  his  silky  white  locks  and  broad  intellectual  fore- 
head are  never  to  be  forgotten  memories  with  me.  I  have 
experienced  much  of  his  kindness,  and  often  have  stood 
with  a  full  heart  by  his  grave  in  the  quiet  little  churchyard 
at  Ifield,  where  so  many  of  my  kin  are  sleeping.  He  died 
at  Crawley  on  May  23rd,  1870. 

The  imagination  is  more  subtile  than  the  most  skilful 
stage  carpenter,  and  more  vividly  creative  than  the  greatest 
stage  artist.  Shakespeare  spoke  to  an  audience  who  could 
forget  all  details  in  the  "apprehension  of  the  spiritual 
grandeur  and  magnificence  that  was  then  with  them  in  the 
cockpit."  "  One  golden  word,"  writes  Emerson,  "  leaps  out 
immortal  from  all  painted  pedantry,  and  sweetly  torments 
us  with  invitations  to  its  own  inaccessible  homes." 

Sweet  swan  of  Avon,  what  a  sight  it  were, 

To  see  thee  in  our  waters  yet  appear, 

And  make  these  flights  upon  the  banks  of  Thames, 

That  so  did  take  Eliza  and  our  James. 
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In  1603  King  James  I.  granted  a  patent  to  a  company 
of  players, 

"  our  servants  Lawrence  Fletcher,  William  Shakespeare,  Richard 
Burbage  to  freely  use  and  exercise  the  wit  and  faculty  of  plays, 
comedies,  tradegies,  histories,  interludes,  morals,  pastorals,  stage 
plays,  &c,  &c,  as  well  within  their  own  usual  house  called  the 
Globe,  within  our  county  of  Surrey,  as  also  within  any  town  halls 
....  or  other  convenient  places  within  the  liberties  .  .  .  .of 
any  other  city,  university,  town,  or  borough  whatever  within  our 
realm." 


Ben  Jonson  calls  the  Globe  Theatre  the  glory  ot  the 

Bank  and  the  fort  of  the  whole  parish.    Shakespeare,  in  his 

play  "  Henry  V.,"  thus  alludes  to  this  house  : — 

Can  this  vast  cockpit  hold 
The  field  of  vasty  France  ?    or  can  we  cram 
Into  this  wooden  0  the  very  casques 
That  did  affright  the  air  at  Agincourt  ? 

Stowe  thus  records  the  destruction  of  this  flourishing 
theatre  during  the  year  161 3  : — 

Upon  St.  Peter's  I  )ay  last  the  playhouse  or  theatre  called 
the  Globe,  upon  the  Banckside,  neere  London,  by  negligent 
discharging  of  a  peele  of  ordinance,  close  to  the  south  side  thereof, 
the  thatch  tooke  fier,  and  the  wind  sodainly  desperst  the  flame 
round  about,  and  in  a  very  short  space  the  whole  building  was 
quite   consumed   and    no   man   hurt,   the   house   being  filled  with 
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people  to  hold  the  plaj   '  Henry  the  VIIIJ     And  th<   n<    I   ipring 
it  was  newl)  buiided  in  far  fairer  manner  than  before. 

I  have  read  much  and  sought  to  understand  the 
cryptogramic  idiosyncrasy  and  the  varied  efforts  to 
dethrone  Shakespeare.  There  are  the  arguments  from 
language  and  style,  similarity  of  expression,  identity  oi 
opinion  and  studies,  the  anagram,  all  nunc  or  less  fortified 
with  ample  references  to  the  famous  Baconian  bi-literal 
cypher,  enigmatical  paper  marks  and  typographical 
peculiarities.  The  reason  suggested  by  one  writer  is  that 
Bacon  was  a  Rosicrucian,  and  that  Rosicrucians  had  a 
noble  and  lofty  purpose  which  they  hoped  to  effect  by  the 
publication  of  works  with  a  high  motive,  such  as  could  not 
be  ascribed  to  some  of  the  comedies  of  Shakespeare,  and 
that  it  is  only  by  secret  signs  that  you  may  know  your  true 
Rosicrucian. 

A  number  of  Latin  words  and  sentences  scattered  in  a 
somewhat  haphazard  way  through  the  text  of  "  Love's 
Labour  Lost"  such  as  "novi  hominemtanquam  te"  signifying 
I  know  the  man  as  well  as  I  know  you,  and  the  terrible 
word  "  honorificabilitudinitatibus,"  This  anagram  contains 
the  Latin  sentence  "  Hi  ludi  tuiti  sibi,  Fr.  Baconi  nati,"  i.e. 
"  these  plays  entrusted  to  themselves  proceeded  from  Fr. 
Bacon."  This  long  word  is  said  to  come  from  the 
Northumberland  House  M.S.  which  it  is  contended 
Shakespeare  could  never  have  seen,  on  the  outer  leaf  of 
which  was  written  the  word  Honorificabilitudino,  which 
infolds  the  words  Initio  hi  ludi  Fr.  Bacono — meaning  in  the 
beginning  these  plays  from  Fr.  Bacono. 

Ben  Jonson,  who  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  both 
Bacon  and  Shakespeare,  has  bequeathed  to  us  a  graphic 
sketch  of  the  Chancellor  for  whom  he  had  a  strong 
admiration  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  his  true  gratitude  to 
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and  love  for  Shakespeare  on  the  other.      He  calls   Shakes- 
peare "  the  soul  of  the  age." 

A  monument  without  a  tomb, 
And  art  still  alive,  while  thy  book  doth  live, 
And  we  have  wits  to  read  and  praise  to  give. 

Jonson  tells  us  that  Shakespeare  knew  small  Latin  and 
less  Greek,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  at  the  free  grammar 
school  of  Stratford,  where  the  classics  were  taught,  that  the 
bard  got  at  least  a  smattering  of  these  languages,  and  it 
must  also  be  remembered  that  the  classics  had  been 
rendered  into  English,  and  the  imagination  of  minds  less 
complex  than  his  "  could  not  fail  to  have  been  fired  in  those 
wonderful  days  of  romance  and  superstition,  and  the  rising 
of  the  curtain  upon  new  worlds  and  strange  peoples." 
Genius,  it  is  said,  is  heaven-born,  and  in  modern  days  there 
are  many  illustrations  of  what  genius  can  do  without  an 
university  education.  "  Shakespeare  was  a  genius  without 
a  parallel,  and  there  is  no  other  explanation  needed  to 
account  for  all  the  wonders  of  his  mighty  works."  He 
ransacked  all  literature,  culling  beautiful  and  pregnant 
thoughts  here  and  there,  which,  "passing  through  the 
alembic  of  his  own  bright  fancy,"  shone  forth  even  as  pure 
gold  which  has  been  refined  by  fire. 

Lord  Bacon — the  corrupt  minister,  the  ingrate — was  un- 
doubtedly a  mighty  scholar.  But  trained  in  the  school  of 
Macchiavellian  politicians  to  disregard  the  elementary 
principles  of  right  and  wrong,  and  recognising  no  justice  in 
any  moral  obstacle  that  might  prevent  his  attainment  of 
material  wealth,  is  it  likely  that  he  would  have  allowed 
another  to  reap  the  pecuniary  rewards  of  his  own 
labour?  Why  it's  all  gammon — of  bacon — if  you  like, 
though  it  is  ill  jesting  on  such  a  theme.     Yet,  as  Mr.  Joseph 
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Hatton  well  says  :  ".there  are  otherwise  sensible  men  who 
are  willing  t<>  believe  thai  bo  perverted  an  intellect,  so 
warped  and  wizened  a  heart,  could  have  won  from  the 
muses  that  Shakespearian  inspiration  of  love  and  tendei  1 
and  sublime*humanity  that  have  stirred  the  noblest  impulses 
of  tin-  civilised  world."  But,  there,  there!  people  will  talk 
—  Balaam's  travelling  companion  spoke.     Cela  suffit! 

With  the  place  of  Shakespeare's  birth,  the  register  of 
his  baptism,  t Ik*  draft  of  his  will,  the  orthography  of  his 
name,  or  the  day  of  his  death,  as  Southwarkians  we  are 
but  little  concerned,  but  we  do  claim  that  in  our  Borough 
the  immortal  poet  struggled  from  poverty  to  affluence,  not 
holding  horses,  but  boldly  striding  Pegasus,  gathering  up 
all  the  knowledge  of  his  time,  doing  his  life's  work  with 
unwearied  diligence,  becoming  a  supreme  personality,  a 
most  potent  intellectual  force,  a  deathless  source  of  exalted 
inspiration,  making  his  name,  "  the  greatest  in  all  literature." 

Thus  writes  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  : — 

When  Learning's  triumph  o'er  her  barbarous  foes 
First  rear'd  the  stage,  immortal  Shakespeare  rose. 
Each  change  of  many-colour'd  life  he  drew, 
Exhausted  worlds,  and  then  imagined  new. 
Existence  saw  him  spurn  her  bounded  reign, 
And  panting  Time  toil'd  after  him  in  vain  ; 
His  powerful  strokes  presiding  Truth  impress'd, 
And  unresisted  passion  storm 'd  the  breast. 

John  Bunyan,  the  "  braseyer  "  and  "  immortal 
dreamer,"  whose  deep  religious  experiences  are  so  vividly 
described  in  his  "  Grace  Abounding,"  although  he  wrote 
some  sixty  books  during  the  sixty  years  of  his  life,  his 
"  Holy  War "  and  "  Pilgrim's  Progress "  are  best  known. 
A  window  has  been  dedicated  to  him  by  "  the  children  of 
the  Church"  of  St.  Saviour. 
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Bunyan's  meeting  place,  here  depicted,  was  in  what  is 
now  called  Zoar  Street,  and  where  the  great  dreamer  at 


times  preached  to  large  audiences  attracted  by  the  charm 
of  his  magic  eloquence.  Near  by  in  Park  Street  Chapel, 
now  occupied  by  the  well-known  druggists,  Messrs.  Davy, 
Hill  and  Son,  Charles  Haddon  Spurgeon  electrified 
London  by  his  unique  eloquence. 

Rather  more  than  a  century  later  there  came  to  South- 
wark  that  wayward  genius,  Oliver  Goldsmith,  son  of  the 
Rev.  Charles  Goldsmith,  a  curate  of  Kilkenny  West.  After 
a  Bohemian  life  on  the  continent  he  settled  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, where  he  practised  as  a  physician.  He  was  a 
thoroughly  kind-hearted  and  generous  man,  full  of  unfeigned 
love  and  pity  for  humanity. 

Careless  their  merits  or  their  faults  to  scan, 
His  pity  gave  'ere  charity  began. 

One  day  he  went  into  a  poor  man's  house,  and   found 
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tlu*  man  wanted  nol  physic  but  food,  and,  needy  as  he 
himself  was,  dipped  into  his  pocket  and  put  what  money 
he  found  there  into  a  pill-box  and  gave  it  to  the  mam 
labelled,  "To  be  taken  as  occasion  requires."  Even  his 
failings  leaned  to  virtue's  side. 

"As  a  writer,  in  addition  to  the  most  fortunate 
mingling  of  humour  and  tenderness,  he  possessed  that 
native  charm  of  style  which  neither  learning  nor  labour  can 
acquire."  In  the  felicitous  words  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson, 
"his  sturdy  friend  and  wholesome  adviser,"  he  was 

A  poet,  naturalist  and  historian, 

Who  left  scarcely  any  style  of  writing  untouched, 

And  touched  nothing  that  he  did  not  adorn. 

Than  the  famous  lexicographer,  essayist  and  critic,  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnnson,  there  is  "  no  more  heroic  figure  in  the 
history  of  our  literature,  whose  early  life  so  closely  parallels 
that  of  Shakespeare,"  an  experience  of  comfort,  being" 
followed  by  one  of  extreme  adversity. 

By  nature  Dr.  Johnson  was  of  indolent  habits,  but  "  his 
quickness  of  apprehension  and  his  strength  of  memory 
were  amazing,"  he  "  literally  tore  out  the  heart  of  books." 
He  was  a  sort  of  literary  monarch.  "  He  seemed  to  me." 
said  one  of  his  many  friends,  "  to  be  considered  as  a  kind 
of  public  oracle,  whom  everybody  thought  they  had  a  right 
to  visit  and  consult." 

His  terrible  struggle  with  poverty  lasted  upwards  of 
thirty  years.  Leaving  his  wife  at  Lichfield,  to  whom  he 
was  devotedly  attached,  he  came  to  London  with  Garrick, 
"a  tragedy  and  twopence  half-penny  in  his  pocket." 
Always  ill-fed  and  shabbily  clad,  he  bore  it  with  heroic 
fortitude,  all  the  while  climbing  step  by  step  the  ladder  of 
fame  to  become  the  foremost  writer  of  his  times,  and 
winning    an    influence  and   a   power    by    the    force   of  his 
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character,  and  the  nobility  of  his  nature.  As  Garrick  puts 
it  he  had  nothing  of  the  bear  about  him  but  the  skin.  The 
most  striking  characteristic  of  Johnson  was,  when  seen 
beneath  the  surface,  an  infinite  tenderness  to  women  and 
children,  and  to  poverty. 

In  1765  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Thrales,  and 
for  many  years  his  homes  were  at  the  Park  Street  Brewery 
and  Streatham.  On  Mr.  Thrale's  death,  in  1781,  the 
friendship  was  continued  with  Mrs.  Thrale,  but  on  her 
decision,  in  the  fall  of  1782,  to  marry  an  Italian  musician 
named  Piozzi,  and  which  he  considered  degrading,  he 
"  dissolved  a  friendship  which  had  soothed  twenty  years  of 
a  life  radically  wretched."  My  eldest  daughter  and  I  have 
sat  in  the  chair  in  which  it  is  said  the  learned  doctor  sat, 
and  seen  how  the  famous"  nappy  strong  ales  of  Southwirk  " 
are  made.  Dr.  Johnson  was  at  last  relieved  from  his 
oppressive  and  incessant  penury  by  the  grant  of  a  well- 
deserved  pension  of  £300  a  year. 

In  1 8 14  he  was  attacked  by  asthma  and  dropsy,  and, 
notwithstanding  all  that  medical  skill  and  tender  nursing 
could  do,  the  end  was  soon  inevitable.  The  great-souled, 
grand  old  man  faced  the  future  with  calmness  and 
fortitude,  refusing  opiates  to  lull  the  pain,  in  order,  as  he 
said  that  he  might  "  render  up  his  soul  to  God  unclouded." 
He  died  on  December  13th,  full  of  that  faith  which  he  had 
so  vigorously  defended  and  inculcated  by  his  writings, 
and  was  interred  in  Westminster's  grand  Valhalla,  near  to 
Garrick,  Dryden  and  Cowley. 

Poetry  has  silently  done  a  great  work  for  humanity. 
Burns  taught  the  nobles  to  have  a  care  for  the  trials  of  the 
cottar's  life,  and  poor  Tom  Hood's,  "  Song  of  the  Shirt," 
touchingly  expressed  the  sorrows  of  the  underpaid  and 
overworked  needlewoman,  and  all  England  rose  and   with 
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a  mighty  voice  demanded  that  the  terrible  iniquity  hould 
cease. 

Charles  Dickens  was  "  one  of  us,"  and  he  did  a  vast 
amount  of  good  by  his  writings.  Poor  children  were 
formerly  apprenticed  to  chimney  sweepers,  and  sent  up  the 
flues  it>  clean  them.  The  masters  wen-  generally  very 
brutal,  and  there  was  no  sort  of  control  over  the  treatment 
of  the  wretched  hoys  who  were  bound  to  them. 

The  vivid  account  of  the  examination  of  Mr.  Gamfield, 
the  sweep,  ended  the  employment  of  "flue  boys,"  and  the 
present  laws  for  the  protection  of  children  was  passed. 
The  horror  which  led  to  this  change  lay  in  Dickens' 
immortal  words,  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  chimney-sweep. 
"  \  oung  boys  have  been  smothered  in  chimneys  before 
now  ?"  said  a  member  of  the  board  of  enquiry.  "That's 
because  they  damped  the  straw  afore  they  lit  it  in  the 
chimney,  to  make  the  boy  come  down,"  said  Gamfield. 
"  There's  nothing  like  a  good  blaze  to  make  'em  come  down. 
It's  humane,  too,  gentlemen,  acause  roasting  their  feet 
makes  'em  struggle  to  extricate  themselves." 

Poor  Oliver  Twist's  misery,  the  death  of  Little  Dick, 
and  the  brutalities  of  Bumble,  the  beadle,  and  his  staff, 
touched  the  hearts  of  ever\-one  who  could  read,  and  the 
agitation  which  followed  the  production  of  "  the  Wizard," 
Dickens' book,  brought  about  one  of  the  quickest  changes  for 
the  better  ever  known  in  the  history  of  Poor  Law  reform. 

I  met  Dickens,  Walter  Thornbury  and  man}-  others, 
when  thev  ""enerously  lectured  to  certain  working  men's 
institutes  or  clubs,  and  man}'  will  remember  with  grati- 
tude the  work  of  the  Walworth  Institute  and  Carter  Street 
Lecture  Hall,  and  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Noldwrit. 

Dickens  may  yet  have  a  window,  for,  thanks  to  Sir 
Frederick   Wigan,    Bart.,   Canon   Thompson,   Mr.   Thomas 
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Francis  Rider  (the  "  master  builder "  of  the  restored 
Church),  Mr.  W.  H.  Francis,  General  A.  W.  Piggott,  and 
"  the  children  of  the  Church,"  a  remarkable  series  of 
windows — all  by  Kempe — have  been  placed  in  our  church 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  some  of  the  great  men  men- 
tioned in  this  chapter,  and  whose  names  are  writ  large  on 
the  bright  pages  of  Southwark's  history. 

Poets  are  all  who  love,  who  feel  great  truths, 
And  tell  them. 

The  "  Man  in  the  Street,"  writing  in  the  "  Sun  "  news- 
paper recently,  said  that  life,  despite  its  growing  materialism, 
had  not  yet  lost  its  poetry  and  would  never  lose  its  poets. 
"  We  are  all  poets,"  he  said,  "  born  and  not  made.  Our 
first  breath  is  the  poem  of  an  agony  and  a  love  ;  our  last  is 
the  poem  of  a  hope  eternal.  Not  a  day  passes  but  that  the 
chords  of  being  do  not  vibrate  with  some  poetic  harmony 
in  every  human  soul.  Vast  as  is  the  world,  it  knows  no 
consistent  materialist.  Wherever  one  looks  upon  a  face,  or 
a  picture,  or  a  statue,  or  a  sunset,  or  a  building,  or  a  flower, 
and  calls  it  beautiful,  there  is  a  poet.  To  be  thrilled  by  a 
song,  to  feel  enjoyment  in  the  sound  of  music  played,  to  be 
moved  by  a  woman's  tears  or  a  friend's  distresses,  to  find 
pleasure  in  the  prattle  of  a  babe,  or  to  miss  the  touch  of  the 
vanished  hand  and  the  sound  of  the  voice  that  is  still,  is  for 
that  moment  or  that  hour  to  be  hand  in  hand  with  the 
poets  who  have  given  the  world  its  sublimest  songs." 

To  suggest  a  poetic  thought  to  a  much-respected  old 
friend  of  mine — a  well-known  Southwark  man,  "  of  good, 
report,  true  and  trust}-  "—is  to  draw  from  him  the  exclama- 
tion, "that's  all  sentiment;  I  don't  believe  in  it."  In 
business  he  is  quick-witted  and  keen,  with  an  inborn 
genius   for   detail.      His   life   has  been   full   of   hard    work, 
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mingled  with  many  thoughtful  and  un  telfi  \h  d<    ds.  "  I  was 
sick,  and   ye  visited  me,"    "  Why  did  he  pat  thai  golden 
haired  child  on  the  head,  speak  those  cheerful  words  to  that 

soul  in  sorrow,  go  out  <>f  his  way  to  do  a  friend  a  service, 
kiss  his  wile  when  lie  came  in  or  went  out  at  the 
door?"  All  poetry,  all  sentiment  not  "all  rubbish,"  my 
friend.  Materialism  never  taught  him  to  do  these  thin 
it  was  spirit,  not  matter  —  for  from  that  odd  corner  of  his 
heart  the  springs  of  charity  and  love  well  up  full  and  free, 
sweeping  selfishness  on  one  side,  revealing  the  poetry  of 
his  being,  and  the  atmosphere  in  which  it  can  best  find 
outward  and  visible  expression.  He  was  not  born  to  be  a 
consistent  materialist.  Charity  is  poetry  ;  kindness  is 
poetry  ;  philanthropy  is  poetry  ;  friendship  is  poetry  ;  and 
the  greatest  of  these  is  charity — which  has  often  been  felt 
and  practised  by  him.  Viewed  in  this  light,  "  the  world 
is  no  longer  a  mere  dingy  workshop,  but  a  stately  temple, 
wherein  man  may  worship,  and  where  at  times  in  the  dim- 
ness his  groping  hands  touch  God's." 

Blessings  be  with  them,  and  eternal  praise, 
Who  gave  us  nobler  loves  and  nobler  cares  ; 
The  poets  who  on  earth  have  made  us  heirs 
Of  truth  and  pure  delight  by  heavenly  lays. 


LOCAL     GOVERNMENT. 


Local  Government  in  London  cost  over  £"16,000,000  in  1901.  This 
amount  is  spent  thus  : — Poor  Law,  ,£3,700,000  ;  Local  Authori- 
ties, £"3,300,000;  County  Council,  £4,400,000;  School  Board, 
£  2, 500,000;  City  Corporation,  £"1,000,000;  Metropolitan  Police, 
,£1,500,000.  Only  three-quarters  of  this  sum  has  to  be  raised 
by  rate,  the  remainder  comes  from  Imperial  grants  and  from 
licences,  fees,  and  rents.  If  the  whole  amount  had  to  be  met  by 
the  ratepayer,  the  average  rates  throughout  London  would  be 
8s.  5d.  in  the  £  instead  of  6s.  6d.  —  Daily  Mail  Year  Book,  1902. 

LOCAL  rights 
are  the  most  im- 
portant of  all 
fights,  and  every 
attention  must 
and  should  be 
paid  to  local 
needs  and  aspir- 
ations. The  or- 
ganisation of  the 
Saxons,  Jutes, 
and  Angles  were 
nothing  but  as- 
sociations of  self- 
governed  villages.  In  process  of  time  petty  monarchies  were, 
of  course,  founded,  and  ultimately  welded  into  one  kingdom, 
but  for  centuries  local  government  alone  prevailed. 
"Townships  and  burghs  and  even  counties  were  not  so 
much  fractions  or  sub-divisions  of  the  whole  English 
Commonwealth  as  the  integral  units  out  of  which  the 
English  Commonwealth  was  moulded  into  national  life. 
The  history  of  local  government  in  England  is,  thus,  almost 
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co  extensive  with  constitutional  history  during  the  period 
before  the  Norman  conquest,  and  fills  a  very  large  pace 
in  constitutional  history  until  the  legislative  power  of 
Parliament  became  firmly  established  under  Edward  Land 
his  two  successors." 

From  this  period,  and  "down  to  the  very  close  of  the 
great  metamorphic  era  known  as  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
institutions  of  England  retained  man)'  traces  ol  their  tribal 
origin.  As  manors  gradually  extinguished  townships,  and 
freeholders  passed  into  free  tenants,  both  administration 
and  jurisdiction  became  less  and  less  democratic.  The 
ancient  town-moot  of  the  village  republic  was  transformed 
into  the  lord's  court-baron  ;  the  hundred-court  lost  its 
authority  as  the  court-leet  usurped  its  most  important 
functions  ;  the  county  courts  themselves  ceased  at  last  to 
be  the  forum  plebeian  justitiae  et  theatrum  comitivae 
potestatis.  The  Curia  Regis  alone  was  able  to  settle  the 
disputes  of  great  barons,  and  before  the  circuits  of  royal 
judges  checked  the  worst  abuses  of  baronial  jurisdiction, 
had  been  so  extended  by  Saxon  grants  of  sac  and  soc  or 
the  creation  of  Norman  liberties  and  honours  that 
large  tracks  of  country  were  practically  outside  the  sphere 
of  the  ancient  popular  courts."*  The  great  Norman  chief- 
tains were  stout  champions  of  local  independence,  and 
inspired  a  feeling  of  enthusiasm  and  local  patriotism, 
similar  to  that  of  State-right  in  America. 

The  leading  features  of  the  period  between  the  Re- 
formation and  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  are  the  foundation 
and  abnormal  growth  of  the  Poor  Laws,  the  progressive 
extension  of  magistrates'  jurisdiction  in  counties,  and  the 
decay  of  municipal  institutions  in  boroughs. 

The  Reform  Act  ushered   in  a  more  or  less  complete 

*  See  "Cobden  Club  Papers,"  by  J.  W.  Probyn. 
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process  of  reconstruction,  with  an  utter  disregard  to 
symmetry,  and  on  principles  equally  remote  from  the 
caste-like  organisations  of  feudal  tenures  and  from  the 
republican  autonomy  of  Anglo-Saxon  village  communities. 

Our  present  system  of  rating,  writes  Mr.  William 
Honey,  late  Assistant  Overseer  of  Lambeth,  is  a  direct 
consequence  of  the  glorious  Reformation.  Had  the  people 
understood  this  fact,  would  the  Reformation  have  continued 
to  dwell  so  affectionately  in  their  memories  or  would  they 
have  appreciated  the  zeal  of  those  of  the  Reformers  who 
acquired  the  lands  of  the  monastries  and  religious  houses 
but  disregarded  the  obligations  that  the  former  owners 
recognised  as  incident  to  ownership  ?  * 

Modern  local  taxation  has  to  bear  burdens  which, 
though  local  in  character,  are  really  national  in  all  their 
main  features,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  "  borne  on  the 
broader  back  of  the  taxpayer."  The  only  equitable  way  of 
relieving  the  local  ratepayer  is  by  transferring  from  the 
shoulders  of  the  occupier  to  those  of  the  owner  the  burden 
of  all  permanent  charges. 

By  the  passing  of  the  Metropolitan  Local  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1855  (known  as  Sir  Benjamin  Hall's  Act), 
which  came  into  operation  on  January  1st,  1856,  something 
like  order  was  evolved  out  of  the  chaotic  state  of  things 
hitherto  existing.  Under  its  provisions  representative 
vestries  with  enlarged  and  well-defined  statutory  powers 
came  into  being.  Previous  to  the  passing  of  this  Act, 
the  public  roads,  streets,  lanes  and  places  within  the 
St.  Saviour's  district  were  under  the  control  and  manage- 
ment of  three  distinct  bodies  of  Commissioners — viz.,  the 
Commissioners  for  the  Western  Division  of  Borough  Pave- 
ments,   the    Commissioners    for    the    ('link    or    Bishop    of 

*   "The  Origin  and  Duties  of  Overseers  for  300  Years."     W.  Honey. 
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Winchester's    Liberty,  and   the  Commissioners  for  (  hrisl 
church,   Surrey,   established    respectively    under    and    by 
virtue   of  the  following  Acts  of  Parliament     namely,  the 
Southwark   Paving    Vet,  6,  Geo.   Ill,  the   Clink  Commi 
sioners' Act,  52,  Geo.  III.,  and  the  Christchurch  Commis 
sinners'  Act,  51,  Geo.  III.     By  the  first  of  these  the  <  ontrol 
of  the  streets  and  places  within   the  ancient    Borough   of 
Southwark   was   divided    Into   two  separate   districts,   the 
parishes   of  St.    George-the- Martyr,   St.  Saviour   and    St. 
Mary,  Newington,  and  so  much  of  the    High   Street  of  the 
said  Borough   as   was  in   the   Parish   of  St.    Olave   forming 
the  western   division,  and    the   remainder   of  the    Parish    of 
St.    Olave,   the    Parishes   of  St.  John  and  St.    Thomas,  and 
parts  of  the   Parish   of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,   Bermondsey, 
forming  the  eastern  division  of  the  said  Borough. 

These  organisations  had  control  of  the  watchmen  or 
"  Charlies,"  looked  after  the  lighting,  paving,  and  cleansing 
of  the  streets,  and  generally  discharged  the  duties  of  a 
municipal  body  of  to-day.  This  work  was  for  the  period, 
and  even  when  viewed  by  the  light  of  the  watchman's 
lantern,  well  done.  It  was  to  their  initiative  that  the 
carrying  out  of  several  valuable  street  improvements  in 
Southwark  was  due. 

The  lighting  of  the  streets  of  London  first  became 
compulsory  on  the  inhabitants  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
(1429-61).  This  seems  to  have  only  applied  to  the  darkest 
days  of  winter,  and  punishment  followed  non-compliance. 

In  1639,  the  attention  of  the  Royal  Society  was 
directed  to  "  burning  springs,"  or  "  streams  of  inflammable 
air,"  issuing  from  wells  and  mines  in  the  coal  districts  of 
England,  and  in  the  Society's  "Transactions"  for  1789  the 
Hon.  Robert  Boyle  describes  experiments  on  the  produc- 
tion and  storage  of  gas  distilled  from  coal. 
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In  the  closing  year  of  Charles  II.,  a  man  named 
Edward  Hemming  was  granted  powers  to  illuminate  the 
streets,  horn  lanterns  being  suspended  over  every  tenth 
door  from  six  o'clock  on  moonless  evenings  until  midnight 
from  October  to  March.  In  1708  glass  lamps  for  burning 
oil  were  introduced,  and  subsequently  a  company  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  street-lighting,  each  householder 
being  taxed  to  the  extent  of  six  shillings  per  annum.  In 
1787  some  domestic  experiments  were  made  on  lighting 
by  coal-gas  ;  and  again,  in  1792,  by  William  Murdoch,  at 
Redruth.  In  1803,  Wintzer  lectured  in  London  upon  the 
new  light.  He  was  instrumental  in  founding  the  Chartered 
Gas  Company,  which  obtained  its  Act  of  Parliament  in 
1 810.  In  1 81 3  he  was  replaced  by  Mr.  Samuel  Clegg,  who 
had  been  managing  Boulton  and  Watt's  gas  lighting  at 
Birmingham  since  1805,  in  succession  to  Mr.  Murdoch,  the 
inventor  of  the  hydraulic  main,  the  wet  meter,  and  the  wet- 
lime  purifier.  In  181 3  Westminster  Bridge  was  lighted  by 
gas ;  and  in  the  contest  for  supremacy  coal-gas  took  the  lead. 

Lighting  and  motive- power  by  electricity  is  now 
forging  ahead,  and  in  point  of  cleanliness,  comfort,  and  con- 
venience is  far  in  advance  of  gas,  which  it  will  in  time, 
doubtless,  supersede.  The  Vestry  of  Newington,  as  the 
lighting  authority,  after  much  vexatious  opposition,  on 
August  6th,  1897,  obtained  powers  to  supply  the  district 
with  electric  lighting.  The  works  are  fully  equipped,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  further  powers  will  be  obtained  to  extend 
the  mains  over  the  whole  Borough. 

On  Bankside  there  is  one  of  the  largest  continuous 
current  generating  stations  in  this  country,  owned  by  the 
City  of  London  Electric  Lighting  Company.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  describe  the  magnitude  of  this  undertaking, 
but  a  full  description  of  these  enormous  works  appeared  in 
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the  "Electrical  Review/'  of  February  i8th,  [902.  h  is 
worthy  of  note  that  a  remarkable  result  has  been  obtained 
from  "this  plant   during  the  past  year,  for  although  the 

output  sold  was  slightly  in  excess  of  that  recorded  In  the 
previous  year,  under  exceptional  circumstances,  the  coal 

consumption  shows  a  decrease  of  no  less  than  23,000  tons  ! 
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It  may  be  interesting  to  record  that  the  contract  price 
for  furnishing,  lighting  and  keeping  in  repair  oil-lamps  in 
the  year  1815,  just  prior  to  the  adoption  of  gas  for  street 
lighting  ("globe  lamps  with    two-spout  tin  burners")  was 
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24s.  6d.  per  lamp  per  annum.    A  phototype  of  one  of  the  con- 
tracts made  with  the  Clink  Commissioners  is  given  on  p.  437. 

Edward  III.  gave  the  City  Corporation  power  "to  take 
toll  towards  the  charge  of  paving  the  Borough  with  stone." 
To  what  extent  the  Corporation  availed  themselves  of  this 
license  is  not  very  well  known,  but  we  know  where  the 
stones  ended  by  the  name  still  preserved  to  us. 

A  vast  amount  of  exceedingly  valuable  work  was 
done  by  means  of  the  London  coal  dues  by  the  City  Cor- 
poration. Here  are  some  affecting  South  London : — 
1760 — Building  the  first  Blackfriars  Bridge  and  forming 
the  avenue  thereto;  1767 — freeing  London  Bridge  from 
toll  ;  1778 — paving  the  town  and  Borough  of  Southwark  ; 
1824  to  1846 — forming  and  improving  the  approaches  to 
new  London  Bridge,  viz.,  High  Street,  Tooley  Street, 
Montagu  Close,  Pepper  Alley,  White  Horse  Court,  Chequer 
Court,  Chaingate,  Churchyard  Passage,  St.  Saviour's 
Churchyard,  Carter  Lane,  Boar's  Head  Place,  Frying  Pan 
Alley,  Green  Dragon  Court,  Joiner  Street,  Red  Lion  Street, 
Counter  Street,  Three  Crown  Court,  and  the  east  front  of 
the  Town  Hall,  all  in  the  Borough  of  Southwark. 

The  coal  dues  existed  in  London  in  one  form  or 
another  for  more  than  six  hundred  years,  and  were  almost 
the  oldest  taxes  in  existence  in  this  country,  and  had 
reached  their  lowest  figure  when  they  were  abolished.  In 
the  year  1330  a  duty  of  2s.  a  chaldron  (about  25 J  cwt.) 
was  placed  by  Parliament  on  seaborne  coal,  in  addition 
to  the  existing  prescriptive  metage  duty.  In  1670  an 
additional  duty  of  2s.  was  imposed  for  rebuilding  St  Paul's 
Cathedral  after  the  great  fife,  and  in  1677  this  was  increased 
to  3s.  a  chaldron.  In  1693  a  duty  of  iod.  a  chaldron  was 
added.  In  1775  the  duty  had  been  increased  to  8s.,  and  in 
1790  it  reached   8s.    iod.  a  chaldron.      In    1809   the   dues 
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reached  the  culminating  point,  l»«  ing  fi  i  d  at  i  i  6d,  per 
chaldron,  chief!)  for  Imperial  purposes.  Tin's  was,  il  not 
prohibitive,  ye1  severely  restrictive.  In  [824  the  imperial 
Government  commenced  .1   reduction  <»i   11     share  "I  the 

dues,  which  dropped  t<>  6s,  a  chaldron.  This  import  duty 
was  subsequently  given  up,  and  in  [832  measure  was  sub- 
stituted by  weighl  in  tin-  sale  of  coal,  and  the  Ion  super 
seded  tin-  chaldron.  The  local  dues  which  survived  were 
settled  .it  [3d.  a  ton,  at  which  rate  they  remained  until 
their  abolition,  viz. — 9d.  in  July,  [889,  and  ,\d.  in  July, 
1 890.  * 

In  [888  Mr.  Ritchie  introduced  the  Hill  creating  the 
London  County  Council,  and  in  January,  1889,  the  elections 
took  place.  At  a  meeting  held  on  March  6th,  [899,  it  was 
moved  by  Mr.  Harrison,  and  carried  : 

That  the  London  County  Council  do  forthwith  give  notice  to 
the  Metropolitan  board  of  Works  of  their  intention  to  oppose  the 
London  Coal  and  Wine  Dues  Continuance  Kill,  stated  in  the 
Report  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  of  the  31st  December, 
1888,  as  about  to  be  introduced  into  Parliament  by  the  City  of 
London  Corporation  in  conjunction  with  the  Board  of  Works. 

The  London  "Star"  of  21st  October,  1890,  "in  the 
name  of  the  people  of  London,"  thus  alludes  to  the  services 
of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  who  was  hon.  secretary  of  the  Anti- 
Coal-Tax  Association,  and  who  became  a  member  of  the 
London  County  Council  : 

In  recognition  of  his  services,  he  has  just  been  presented 
with  a  gold  watch  and  chain,  not  by  the  consumers  in  whose 
interest  he  naturally  thought  himself  to  be  working,  but  by  Mr. 
John  Wood,  of  the  Coal  Exchange,  on  behalf  of  the  Marquis  of 
Londonderry,  the  Earl  of  Durham,  and  other  rich  coal-owners. 
This  is  a  candid  confession  that  the  people  have  been  duped. 
They  still  pay  the  coal  tax  of  13d.  a  ton  in  the  form  of  dearer 
coal.     The  real   beneficiaries  have   been   the   coal-owners.     The 
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price  of  coal  never  went  down,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  risen 
ever  since  the  coal  dues  expired.  That,  of  course,  is  no  fault  of 
Mr.  Lloyd-George  and  his  friends.  But  it  is  irritating  to  discover 
that  we  abolished  the  coal  dues  for  naught. 

Thus  was  a  revenue  of  .£500,000  lost  to  metropolitan 
municipal  improvement  purposes  and  in  abatement  of  metro- 
politan rates,  and  no  one  but  the  coalowners  bettered. 

The  vestries  of  St.  Saviour  and  Christchurch  were 
under  Schedule  B  of  the  Act  of  1855,  and  were  joined  for 
administrative  purposes  to  St.  Saviour,  a  Board  of  Works 
being  formed  for  that  purpose. 

St.  George's  came  under  Schedule  A  of  the  Act,  and 
it  was  undoubtedly  a  well-managed  local  Government  area. 
The  parish  is  an  exceedingly  poor  and  crowded  one,  with 
many  courts  and  alleys,  and  much  small  property.  The 
public  spirit  of  the  vestry  has  altered  much  of  the  old  con- 
dition of  things,  and  it  now  remains  for  the  Borough 
Council  to  finish  the  good  work. 

Newington  was  controlled  by  thirteen  different  Boards 
of  Trusts  in  addition  to  the  Great  Dover  Street  Trust  and 
the  Surrey  and  Sussex  Boards  Trust.  The  former  of  these, 
having  control  of  roads,  lighting,  and  sewerage,  ceased  to 
exist  on  the  1st  of  January,  1856,  whilst  the  first  of  the  two 
last  mentioned  died  on  the  2nd  of  November,  1861,  and 
the  second  on  the  1st  of  November,  1865. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  St.  Saviour's  District  Board 
of  Works  was  held  on  the  5th  December,  1855,  in  the 
vestry  room  of  the  Parish  of  Christchurch,  and  afterwards, 
by  adjournment,  at  the  committee  room,  No.  3,  Emerson 
Street,  belonging  to  the  Churchwardens  of  St.  Saviour's. 
At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board,  held  on  the  12th 
December,  1855,  Mr.  John  Thwaites,  a  St.  Saviour's  mem- 
ber, was  elected    to   the  much-coveted  post  of  Chairman 
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«»!  the  Metropolitan   Board  oi  Works.     In  the  year   1 

Of!    the   completion    ol    the    main    drainage    Oi    London,    the 

honourol  knighthood  was  conferred  upon  him. 

On  the  5th  -April,  [893,  the  Board,  under  certain  pro 

visions  contained  in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  2nd  Will.  IV., 
c.  53  (one  oi  the  London  Bridge  Acts),  succeeded  to  the 
reversion  in  Fee  simple  of  the  arches  forming  the  southern 
approach  to  London  Bridge,  minus  a  small  portion  situate 
in  the  adjoining  district  of  St.  Olave,  and  which  reverted  to 
the  St.  Olave  District  Hoard  of  Works.  On  the  expiration 
of  the  leases  granted  by  the  City  Corporation  to  the  late 
Mr.  Alderman  I  I  nmpherv  under  the  Act,  the  two  district 
boards  entered  into  possession  of  the  arches,  and,  as  the 
result  of  a  valuation  made  by  Messrs.  Field  &  Sons,  it  was 
mutually  agreed  to  let  the  same  to  the  tenants  of  the  arches 
for  a  term  of  twenty-one  years,  at  rentals  amounting-  to 
£740  per  annum.  This  sum  was  apportioned  pro  rata, 
as  follows : — St.  Saviour  and  Christchurch,  ;£668  ;  St. 
Olave,  £72. 

The  Local  Government  Act,  1894,  by  a  special  section 
applicable  to  the  Metropolis,  enabled  and  required  the 
several  Boards  of  Works  and  administrative  vestries  in 
London  to  elect  a  chairman  at  the  first  meeting  after 
the  annual  election  of  members.  In  accordance  there- 
with the  Board  successively  appointed  Mr.  F.  Baxter, 
1894-6,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Coles,  1896-7,  Mr.  George  J.  Newton, 
1897-8,  Mr.  W.  E.  Hill,  1898-9,  Mr.  W.  S.  Hale,  1899-1900, 
Mr.  R.  W.  Bowers,  1900,  each  becoming  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace  on  taking  the  oaths  as  by  law  required. 

Although  the  new  system  was  a  considerable  advance 
upon  the  old  it  failed  to  give  satisfaction,  and  in  1870  an 
agitation  for  further  municipal  reforms  was  started  in 
London.     A  Bill  for  the  establishment  of  ten  municipalities 
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outside  the  City  was  brought  into  Parliament  by  the  late 
John  Stuart  Mill,  but  was  defeated,  mainly  through  the 
influence  of  the  City  Corporation  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Still  the  demand  for  reform  continued,  but  it 
was  not  till  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  the  central 
authority  created  by  Sir  Benjamin  Hall's  Act,  became  in 
1887  unpopular,  that  Parliament  was  induced  to  take  action 
in  the  matter,  which  it  did  by  passing  a  Bill  introduced  by 
Mr.  Ritchie,  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
that  abolished  the  Board  of  Works  and  enthroned  the 
London  County  Council  in  its  stead.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  vestrydom  in  London. 

As  public  bodies  out  of  tune  with  the  times,  and  out 
of  harmony  with  public  opinion,  the  vestries  and  district 
boards  were  swept  out  of  existence  by  the  London  Govern- 
ment Act  of  1899  and  twenty-eight  new  municipalities 
established  with  increased  powers  to  take  up  and  continue 
the  work  of  local  administration.  So,  as  the  "  Old  order 
changeth,  yielding  place  to  New,"  thus  was  completed 
after  nearly  half  a  century  of  effort  on  the  part  of  municipal 
reformers,  the  work  of  reconstructing  the  local  government 
of  this  metropolis  on  a  plan  which,  it  is  hoped,  has 
inaugurated  a  bright  era  in  the  municipal  life  of  London. 

In  writing  thus  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
saying  a  word  in  disparagement  of  the  work  of  the 
vestries  during  the  forty-five  years  of  their  existence.  So 
far  as  their  powers  permitted,  they  have  done  well.  It 
should  never  be  forgotten  that  it  was  the  vestries  and 
district  boards  through  their  representatives  on  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  that  gave  London  a  main  drainage 
system,  which  purified  the  Thames,  and  made  this  mighty 
capital  of  a  mighty  empire  one  of  the  healthiest  cities  in 
the  world.      It  is  to  the  vestries  also  that  Londoners  are 
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indebted  foi  the  rhames  Embankment,"1  the  Metropolitan 
Fire  Brigade  (whose  head  quarters  arc  in  the  Borough  ,  the 
institution  oi  public  libraries,  the  establishment  of  bath  i  and 
wash-houses,  the  opening  ol  parks  and  recreation  grounds, 
the  widening  of  streets,  and  various  other  improvements 
from  which  Southwark,  as  well  as  tin*  metropolis  as  a 
whole,  has  materially  benefited.  Lei  it  beremembered  also 
by  the  burgesses  of  Southwark  that  the  powers  which  have 
ceased  to  be  have  ldt  to  their  successors  by  way  of  legacy 
numerous  new  streets,  several  recreation  grounds,  two 
splendid  baths  and  wash-houses,  four  public  libraries,  an 
electric  light  supply,  etc. 

The  new  Borough  of  Southwark  has  other  and  more 
onerous  duties  to  discharge  in  grappling  with  the  problems 
of  the  future,  the  most  pressing  of  which  is  undoubtedly  to 
be  found  in  the  overcrowding  which  unhappily  exists  in 
many  parts  of  the  Borough,  in  the  new  portions  thereof  as 
well  as  in  the  old.  The  new  Council  is  giving  to  this 
question  and  others  all  the  consideration  which  their  im- 
portance demands,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  result  of 
their  labours  will  be  such  as  to  entitle  new  Southwark  to 
as  distinguished  a  place  in  history  as  was  filled  by  the  old 
Borough  in  times  that  have  gone  by. 

In  the  reconstruction  schemes  which  have  shaped  the 

*  In  this  opinion  I  am  confirmed  by  the  following  extract  from  a  speech 
of  .Mr.  (t.  A.  Sala  in  1889: — "I  never  hit  a  man  when  he  is  down,  and  I 
always  try  to  help  a  lame  dog  over  a  style,  and  bad  as  some  of  the  disclosures 
about  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have  proved  it  to  be,  Londoners 
owe  it  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  at  least  one  scheme  that  was  carried  out.  In 
the  exercise  of  my  vocation  it  has  been  my  lot  to  visit  the  capital  of  every 
country,  and  almost  every  town  and  city  of  importance  in  the  civilised  world, 
and  I  say  unhesitatingly  that  no  thoroughfare  that  I  have  ever  seen— not  the 
much-vaunted  Unter  den  Linden  of  Berlin  nor  the  Boulevards  of  Paris,  nor 
any  of  the  splendid  streets  of  St.  Petersburg  can  compare  with  the  magnificent 
terraces  known  as  the  Victoria  and  Chelsea  Embankments,  which  stretch  for 
such  a  distance  by  the  side  of  our  noble  river." 
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boundaries  of  the  new  Boroughs  old  land-marks  have,  in 
many  instances,  been  levelled  with  a  ruthless  hand,  and 
this  has  happened  in  the  case  of  Southwark.  The  new 
municipal  Borough  of  Bermondsey  has  been  carved  out  of 
the  old  Parliamentary  and  historic  Borough  of  Southwark. 
Bereft  of  Bermondsey,  Rotherhithe,  St.  Olave,  St.  John, 
and  St.  Thomas,  which  formed  part  of  old  Southwark, 
the  new  Borough  is  comprised  of  the  parishes  of  Christ- 
church,  St.  Saviour,  and  St.  George-the-Martyr,  with  the 
addition  of  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  Newington,  which  for 
all  municipal  purposes  is  now  a  part  of  new  Southwark — 
a  much-lamented  effacement  of  a  parish  which,  as  a  unit  of 
local  administration,  is  worthy  of  all  praise  and  honour, 
and  which,  from  its  size,  importance,  and  influence,  deserved 
to  have  been  a  separate  municipality. 

A  strong  fight  was  made  by  Newingtonians  for  the 
retention  of  their  name  for  the  newly-defined  Borough,  and 
it  was  pleasant  to  note  the  pride  of  history  and  strong  local 
feeling  of  each  contestant,  the  absence  of  which  has  so 
often  been  deplored  in  London.  The  weight  of  evidence 
was,  however,  on  the  side  of  Southwark,  and  so  the  historic 
and  well-loved  name  has  been  retained.  Clarum  et 
venerabile  nomen  !  So  let  us  take  heart  of  grace.  Lord 
Tennyson,  in  the  sweetest  and  strongest  of  all  his  unrhymed 
poems,  pictures  the  aged  Ulysess  undauntedly  calling  his 
comrades  together  for  fresh  adventures, 

Strong  in  will, 
To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield. 
The  sentiment  expressed  in  this  lyric  may  surely  be  applied 
to  Southwark — Old  and  New.     Then 

Come,  my  friends, 

'Tis  not  too  late  to  seek  a  newer  world. 

Push  off,  and,  sitting  well  in  order,  smite 

The  sounding  furrows. 
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1 1<   id)  .1  his,  he 
Hath  borne  his  faculties  so  meek,  hath  been 
So  clear  in  his  greal  office,  thai  liis  virtues 
Will  plead  like  angels  trumpel  tongued. 


HIS    WORSHIP    the    first 

,\I.i\<  >r  <  >f  S<  mthwark,*  whose 
portrait  is  here  shown,  had 
the  proud  privilege  of  pre- 
siding   over    the    municipal 

destinies  of  one  of  the  most 
historic  boroughs  in  the 
world's  Metropolis.  I  f e  is  a 
clear-headed     man 


lightened      views, 


of    en- 
intense 


earnestness,  and  strong  con- 
victions, and  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  present  his  views  in 
unequivocal  language.  His 
year  of  office  was  a  trying 
and  difficult  one,  but  sustained  as  he  was  by  the  confidence 
of  the  Councillors,  he  ably  and  zealously  discharged  his  high 
and  important  duties  with  advantage  to  the  Borough  and 
honour  to  himself. 

*  James  Arthur  Dawes,  Esq.,  M.A.,  B.C. L. ,  J.V.,  was  born  in  1866, 
and  educated  at  Harrow  and  University  College,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated 
with  honours.  By  profession  he  is  a  solicitor  and  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  Dawes  and  Sons,  9  Angel  Court,  Throgmorton  Street,  E.C.  In 
May,  1897,  Mr,  Dawes  was  elected  the  Chairman  of  the  Newington  Vestry, 
and  so  continued  until  its  functions  were  absorbed  by  the  new  municipality. 
He  is  the  honorary  solicitor  to  the  Evelina  Hospital  for  Children,  and  he  is  a 
Governor  of  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  Borough  Road.  He  will  shortly  be 
presented  with  a  painting  in  oil  of  himself  by  the  Councillors  as  a  token  of 
respect  and  esteem,  and  he  well  deserves  it. 
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On    October    30,    1901,    His    Worship    delivered    the 
following  address  : 

Gentlemen, — This  being  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the 
current  year,  I  should  like,  before  I  vaeate  this  ehair,  with  your  per- 
mission, shortly  to  glance  over  the  work  of  the  Council  in  the  past 
year,  a  momentous  one  in  the  history  of  the  four  parishes  of  St. 
Mary,  Newington  (I  may  be  pardoned  for  placing  my  own  district 
first),  St.  George  the  Martyr,  St.  Saviour's,  and  last  but  not  least, 
Christchurch.  The  London  Government  Act,  1899,  ordained 
that  these  four  parishes  should  be  joined  to  form  the  Borough  of 
South wark,  a  name  which,  once  given,  has  been  heartily  adopted, 
although,  not  unnaturally,  the  representatives  of  the  Southern 
portion  would  have  wished  the  name  of  Newington  retained  in 
some  form.  The  initial  difficulty  of  organisation  will  be  at  once 
seen  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Vestry  of  Newington  was  an 
administrative  but  not  a  rate-making  body,  that  St.  George's  both 
administered  and  levied  rates,  and  that  St.  Saviour's  and  Christ- 
church  severally  levied  rates,  but  for  administrative  purposes  were 
united  under  a  Board  of  Works.  In  the  new  Borough  there  were 
thus  four  Vestry  Clerks,  a  Clerk  to  the  Board  of  Works,  three 
Medical  Officers,  two  Surveyors,  two  officials  who  jointly  held  that 
position,  two  Public  Analysts,  a  Clerk  to  the  body  called  Gover- 
nors and  Guardians,  three  principal  Librarians  and  one  Librarian 
Clerk,  together  with  a  large  number  of  other  officials.  The 
Council's  first  duty  was  therefore  to  select  a  staff,  and  though,  to 
borrow  a  phrase  from  our  neighbours  across  the  Channel,  there 
was  something  of  an  "  embarras  de  richesses,"  the  final  result, 
though  not  at  first  meeting  perhaps  with  absolutely  universal 
approbation,  has  been  found  in  the  working  out  to  be  satisfactory, 
at  any  rate  to  the  officials  chosen,  while  those  for  whom,  by  force 
of  circumstances,  places  could  not  be  found,  have,  I  hope,  found 
a  solatium  in  the  substantial  compensation  awarded  them  under 
the  Act,  the  difficult  task  of  arranging  this  having  now  been  prac- 
tically concluded.  I  feel  bound  at  this  stage  to  allude  to  an 
episode  which  has  been  largely  before  the  Council,  the  fact  that 
a  thoroughly  trusted  and  competent  official,  for  many  years  in  the 
service   of   one    of  the    late  bodies,  was    found  after  an  exhaustive 
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enquirj  to  have  been  guilt)  oi  frauds  spreading  ovei  •<  long  ><  rii  i 
ol  years  and  amounting  i<»  an  aggregate  ol  some  thousands  oi 
pounds,  with  the  final  result  thai  he  pleaded  guilt)  to  the  i  hai 
at  the  South  London  Sessions,  and  was  sentenced  to  .1  term  ol 
imprisonment.  The  whole  Council  will,  I  know,  agree  with  me 
that  this  episode  was  one  oi  the  most  painful  thai  1  ould  occur  in 
the  histor)  oi  .1  Municipal  body,  and  as  Chairman  oi  the  Com 
mittee  that  conducted  the  investigation,  I  can  l>ut  again  express  to 
the  Council  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  our  sense  oi  the  self 
restraint  and  tolerant  kindness  of  the  members  generally  during 
the  continuance  oi  a  task  than  which  none  more  unpleasant  could 
be  imposed  on  anyone  in  public  life. 

To  turn  to  a  few  statistics  which  may  be  of  interest  to 
members.  Our  population  is  2oN,ooo,  causing  us  to  rank  eighth 
anion-  the  28  Metropolitan  Boroughs,  a  population  exceeded  by 
but  12  of  the  great  English  provincial  towns.  Our  rateable  value 
is  nearly  ^1,200,000,  resulting  in  rate  collection  of  ^"400,000  per 
annum.  We  have  to  cleanse  no  less  than  65  miles  of  dedicated 
roadways,  and  from  those  roadways  and  from  the  houses  during 
the  past  year  106,000  tons  of  refuse  have  been  collected. 

We  have  an  indoor  staff  of  86,  including  heads  of  depart- 
ments, while  our  workmen  number  on  an  average  700. 

I  suppose  that  few  boroughs  are  better  furnished  with 
municipal  institutions.  We  have  four  libraries  with  an  average 
attendance  per  week  of,  at  a  very  low  computation,  19,000  in  all 
departments,  making  the  enormous  total  for  the  year  of  1,250,000 
persons.  I  think  that  no  one  will,  on  such  figures,  think  that  the 
statutory  penny  rate  is  exorbitant  or  that  full  money's  worth  is  not 
obtained.  We  have  two  fine  baths  establishments,  both  having 
wash-houses  attached  to  them,  and  the  total  number  of  persons 
attending  the  two  baths  during  the  past  year  has  been  422,993, 
while  the  wash-houses  have  proved  an  attraction  to  no  fewer  than 
95,461  women,  or  a  grand  total  of  518,454  persons.  As  a  mere 
man  I  do  not  presume  to  give  the  average  of  lady  bathers  com- 
pared with  males,  but  any  disproportion  in  the  bathing  depart- 
ment is  amply  made  up  in  the  wash-houses,  which  are  practically 
monopolised  by  the  fair  sex,  and  into  which  he  would  be  a  bold 
man  who  would  venture  for  other  than  inspection  purposes. 
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In  addition,  the  Borough  has  succeeded  to  a  fine  property  in 
the  Walworth  Common  Estate,  while  it  will  not,  I  hope,  be  long 
before  the  Borough  Market,  a  flourishing  commercial  undertaking, 
is,  with  the  consent  of  all  interested,  handed  over  to  the  Council. 
In  enumerating  our  public  undertakings,  our  Electric  Light  Works 
must  not  be  forgotten,  although,  as  under  the  Act  any  benefit  or 
liability  is  exclusively  received  or  borne  by  the  parish  of 
Newington,  the  undertaking  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  the  property 
of  the  Council  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term.  In  this  connec- 
tion I  should  like  to  mention  that  the  Council  recently  unani- 
mously decided  that  the  Baths  rate  should  be  spread  over  the 
whole  of  the  Borough  equally,  the  parishes  of  vSt.  George's  and 
Christchurch,  although  without  establishments  in  their  own  dis- 
tricts, thus  generously  showing  that  they  recognise  that  the  baths 
and  wash-houses  are  a  benefit  to  the  whole  Borough  alike. 

That  our  Public  Health  Department  has  been  far  from  idle 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  past  n|  months  1,921  samples  of 
foods  of  sorts  have  been  taken,  of  which  no  fewer  than  1,760  were 
certified  as  being  genuine,  leaving  161,  or  the  low  average  of  8 '3 
per  cent,  adulterated,  this  return  speaking  volumes  for  the  honesty 
of  our  tradesmen  as  a  whole,  a  matter  of  superlative  importance 
in  a  congested  district  like  ours,  where  pure  food  is  of  vital  con- 
sequence to  our  constituents.  During  the  same  period  17,975 
original  inspections  have  been  made,  viz.,  10,396  house  to  house, 
5,811  on  complaints,  and  1,768  in  cases  of  infectious  disease; 
10,774  drains  have  been  tested,  and  63,407  re-inspections  have 
been  made,  a  goodly  record  of  work.  And  I  am  brought  to  the 
burning  question  (or  should  I  not  call  it  a  problem  ?)  of  housing. 
In  our  Borough  the  average  number  of  persons  resident  on  an 
acre  is  184,  in  some  districts  this  amounts  to  well  over  200,  while 
the  late  Dr.  W.  B.  Richardson,  the  eminent  authority  on  hygiene, 
stated  that  the  proper  number  per  acre  is  25.  What  is  the 
remedy?  Various  and  many  have  been  the  suggestions,  most, 
alas,  while  possibly  applicable  to  districts  less  central  than  our 
own,  not  within  the  range  of  practical  politics  in  South wark.  Our 
population  is  of  a  class  that  must  live  near  their  work.  They 
have  in  far  too  many  cases  to  leave  home  early  and  get  back  late, 
and  yet,  generally  speaking,  to  them  the  "workmen's  train  "  as  it 
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at  presenl  exists  is  oi  little  use.  Ii  is  out  oi  the  question  foi  this 
Council  to  entertain  any  large  housing  schemes,  both  on  the 
ground  of  expense  and  the  impossibilitj  <»i  rehousing  those  dis 
placed,  and,  while  m  the  course  oi  \e.us  a  large  extension  oi 
electric  railways  and  tramways  may  prove  a  partial  solution  oi  the 
difficulty,  this  cannot  be  brought  about  for  a  verj  considerable 
time,  and  in  any  case  our   Borough   is  certain  to  always  remain 

Crowded.       1   confess   1   can  see  no  heroic    reined)'    at    present,    and 

while  the  Council  would  be,  I  know,  unanimous  in  supporting  any 

feasible  solution,  and  while  conferences  are  main-,  and  worth)'  and 
well  meaning  persons  are  airing  a  variety  of  schemes,  we  cannot 
at  present  do  more  here  than  endeavour  to  ameliorate  the  con 
ditions  under  which  our  people  live  by  a  most  earnest,  persistent 
and  rigid  enforcement  of  the  Sanitary  Laws  and  by  applying  for 
further  powers,  legislative  or  otherwise,  as  opportunity  may  offer 
and  experience  may  show  to  be  necessary. 

To  sum  up — speaking  generally,  1  think  we  may  fairly  con- 
gratulate ourselves  on  a  successful  year's  work.  There  has  been, 
if  1  may  be  permitted  to  say  so,  a  desire  among  all  sections  of  the 
Council,  whether  from  north,  south,  east  or  west,  to  work  together 
lor  the  common  good,  and  to  sink  the  individual  district  into  the 
united  Council,  a  happy  augury  for  the  future  good  working  of  the 
Council,  and  in  the  past  year  a  great  comfort  to  me  personally  as 
the  occupant  of  this  chair.  But  a  Council,  however  united  and 
admirable  so  far  as  concerns  the  members,  can  do  little  without 
good  officials,  and  I  think  we  may  consider  ourselves  fortunate  in 
the  gentlemen  to  whom  the  administrative  work  of  the  Borough  is 
committed.  It  would  be  invidious  to  discriminate  between  indi- 
viduals when  the  general  result  has  been  so  good,  and  I  am  sure 
every  member  of  the  Council  will  agree  to  pass  a  resolution  of 
thanks  to  our  officers  and  staff — indoor  and  outdoor. 

Historically,  as  well  as  meritoriously,  this  address  is  of 
the  highest  value.  It  is  a  true,  clear,  and  concise  record  of 
the  first  year's  work  of  the  Council. 

Mr.  Dawes  handed  on,  pure  and  unsullied,  the  duties 
of  his  high  office  on  Saturday,  November  9th,  1901,  to  Mr. 
Alderman    Redman,  whom   he  greeted  with   a  few    well- 
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chosen,  kindly  and  heartening  words.  Mr.  Redman  replied, 
and  then  addressed  the  Council  in  words  of  which  I  here 
give  an  extract : 

I  can  say  truly  that  the  task  will  be  a  labour  of  love.     I  have 
lived  and  worked  in  Southwark  upwards   of  thirty-five  years ;  my 
business  lies  here  ;  and   I   can   without    egotism    claim  that  my 
hours  of  recreation  from  business  have  been  almost  wholly  devoted 
to   its   local  government   and   other  public  work  in  one  form  or 
another.     ...     I  shall  endeavour  to  so  act  in  the  forthcoming 
twelve  months  that  not  an  individual  sitting  round  this  hall  shall 
be  able  to  truthfully  urge  I  have  deserved  otherwise  than   to  be 
judged,   whatever  the  result  of  that  judgment  may   be,    by  the 
results  of  my   endeavours  for  the  welfare   of  the   Borough  as  a 
whole,   irrespective    of   any    division,    geographical,   political,    or 
otherwise,  into  which  it  may  be  divided.     Each  parish  had  reason 
to  congratulate   itself  that,   compared  with    three-fourths    of  the 
Boroughs   of  South   London,    it   had   conducted   its  business  so 
economically  as  to  have  what    was — comparatively    speaking — a 
low  rate.     Newington   men   were  proud  of  the  bold  manner  in 
which  their  parish   had  taken  advantage  of  the  various  adoptive 
Acts  passed  by   Parliament,  and   had   endeavoured  to  give  their 
district  the  benefit  of  them.      St.  Saviour's  men  came  with  every 
reason  to  be  proud  of  the  great  and  historical  traditions  of  their  dis- 
trict— traditions  the  more  glorious  because  of  the  small  area  which 
had  the  honour  of  possessing  them,  traditions,  will  our  friends  of  St. 
Saviour's  let  me  add,  which  the  whole  Borough  of  Southwark  feels 
it  now  inherits,  and  seeks  to  be  worthy  of.     And  St.  Saviour's  and 
Christchurch  combined  had  reason  for  pride  in  the  fact  that  they, 
too,  had  provided  equally  with  the  larger  area  of  Newington — and 
in    some   cases    before   Newington — splendid    public   institutions 
under   the  same  Acts,    in   which   the   many  wealthy   and   public- 
spirited  merchants  of  these  parishes  had   shown   a   deep   interest. 
And  crowded  and  poor  St.    George's   had  its  own  reasons,  it  felt, 
for  honest  pride;  for,  notwithstanding  its  heavy  population  to  the 
acre,  its  poverty,  the  absence  of  any  rate-reducing  asset  such  as 
St.  Saviour's  possessed  on  the  one  hand  in  its  Market,  or  Newing- 
ton owned  on   the  other  hand  in  the  Walworth  Common  Estate, 
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it  had,   id  spite  ol   it-  years  oi  cosjtl)    itruggle  with  a  backward 
sanitary  condition,  by  stern  economy  and  hard  work,  kepi  ii 

on  tin'  average,  al  the  same  level  as  il ■  ol   its   more  favoun  d 

colleagues.     .     .     .     To  the  gentlemen  around    me   Southwark 
owes  much.     My  earnest  prayei  is  that  we  ma)  so  work  during  the 
forthcoming  year  thai  the   ratepayers  of  the  district   will  be  con 
strained  to  feel  they  are  still  more  deeply  indebted  to  you  when   I 
pass  on  my  duties  to  my  successor. 

As  a  tradesman  and  a  public  man,  nothing  but  good 
can  be  said  of  Mr.  Redman.      Both   his  personal  qualities 


and  the  prominent  position   he   has   so   long  and  worthily 
occupied  in  Southwark  made  his  election   of  Mayor  desir- 
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able  and  deserved.  That  which  he  takes  in  hand  he  does 
honestly  and  well.  His  merits  were  so  much  appreciated 
by  the  trade  organisation  for  which  he  has  worked  so  hard, 
that  the  members  very  kindly  offered,  as  a  token  of  affec- 
tionate regard,  to  present  the  Council  with  a  mayoral  chain. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  men  of  Mr.  Redman's  calling 
in  life  have  given  us,  among  many  other  worthies,  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  De  Foe,  Akenside,  Kirke  White,  and  John 
Harvard. 

Southwark  is  not  the  squalid,  wretched  place  that  some 
would  have  us  believe.  Nor  is  it  anything  like  what  it 
was  when  I  entered  it  forty-one  years  ago.  Mrs.  E.  M. 
Burgwin,  who  is  known  wherever  the  Education  Act  is  in 
force,  and  who  is  universally  loved  and  respected,  writing 
to  me  not  long  since,  said  :  "  Her  Majesty's  Chief  Inspector 
of  Schools  described  Southwark  (educationally)  as  a  desert 
in  1872,  and  now  see  what  we  have.  The  people  were 
degraded  ;  the  streets  dirty  and  unswept ;  houses  had  little 
or  no  accommodation ;  refuse  was  thrown  out  of  the 
windows  into  the  streets  ;  two  policemen  together  paraded 
the  streets,  and  teachers  were  hooted,  and  refuse  thrown  at 
them.  Southwark  is  now  beautiful  compared  with  what  it 
was  in  1872."  Future  progress  lies  in  the  direction  of  an 
enlarged  municipal  system.  Some  day  we  shall  bring 
under  one  authority  everything  that  pertains  to  the  local 
needs  of  the  community,  including,  of  course,  the  School 
Board  and  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  by  the  concentra- 
tion of  authority  in  one  local  body  secure  a  better  and 
more  economic  administration. 

Some  idea  of  the  heavy  work  devolving  upon  the 
Councillors  will  be  gained  by  a  perusal  of  the  list  of 
Committees  shown  on  the  next  page.  By  carrying  out 
those  principles  of  sanitary  and  hygienic   progress  along 
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which  we  have  alreadj  travel  ledj  our  Borough  will  in  time 
be  i  leansed  of  the  deformities  thai  still  exist,  and  will  !><• 
as  free  from  disease  and  crime  as  human  agen<  y  <  an  make 
it — a  pure  and  healthful  Southwark. 

A  dream  ?     I  Menus  often  dreamed  come  true  : 

Our  world  would  seem  a  world  made  new 

To  those,  beneath  the  churchyard  yew, 

I  .aid  long  ago  ! 
When  we  beneath  like  shadows  bide, 
Fair  Southwark^  throned  upon  Thames'  side, 

May  be  our  children's  children's  pride  : 
And  we  shall  know. 
Having,  then,  gifts  differing  according  to  the  light 
which  is  given  us,  let  us  remember  the  work  for  which  we 
were  returned  to  do,  and  by  our  deeds  honour  the  trust 
reposed  in  us,  unfettered  by  any  personal  circumstances, 
and  with  the  spirit  of  true  independence  vote  on  all 
questions  with  that  freedom  which  is  born  of  all  true 
Britons,  thus  using 

A  weapon  that  comes  down  as  still 
As  snowflakes  fall  upon  the  sod, 
But  executes  a  free  man's  will 

As  lightning  does  the  will  of  God. 


Note. — According  to  County  Council  returns  of  the  first  election  of 
Borough  Councillors  in  1900,  out  of  a  total  for  London  of  666,058  persons  who 
might  have  voted,  305,417,  or  45-9  per  cent,  recorded  their  votes.  The 
highest  percentage  of  voters  was  in  Woolwich,  66*6  ;  Greenwich,  55  t  ; 
Hampstead,  53-0  ;  Battersea,  52*8  ;  and  the  lowest  was  in  Paddington,  37-6  ; 
Lambeth,  38*3  ;  Bethnal  Green,  39-1  ;  and  Southwark,  39*8.  The  total 
cost  of  holding  the  elections  in  the  twenty-eight  boroughs  was  ,£11,344  2s.  4d- 
The  cost  to  each  borough  ranged  from  £788  in  Camberwell  and  £730  in 
Lambeth  to  £144  in  Stoke  Newington  and  ^199  in  Chelsea. 
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OUR  OPEN   SPACES. 

Hardly  i\\<>  fathom  square,  extends  the  yard 
Where  flapping  tatters  woo  the  frequenl  smut 
And  partially  veil  the  view  ol  rabbil  hutch 
And  dustbin.     N<  arly  thii I \  feel  awa) 
See  the  for  distance  oi  the  next  street's  ba 
Enough  of  anything  ?    Why,  every  breath 
Is  but  the  refuse  "I  another's  lungs.* 

WIIEN  Romeo  declares  his  love  to 
iet,  he  swears  it  on  the  hook  oi 
Nature  ;  and  Shakespeare  exhibits 
a  naturalist's  craving  for  her  sub- 
lime beauties.  Few  could  use 
their  knowledge  to  more  advan- 
tage than  he,  and 

Exempt  from  public  haunt, 
Find  tongues    in  trees,  books  in   the 
J        running  brooks, 
*   Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every- 
thing. 

The  love  of  Nature  is  implanted 
within  us,  and  what  a  pleasure  it 
is  at  times  to  escape  from  "  the 
fretful  stir  and  fever  of  the  world  " 
—  the  sordid  cares  and  selfish 
material  pursuits — to  nestle  in  the 
great  bosom  of  Nature,  to  share 
the  peace  which  rests  among  the 
old  hills  and  beside  the  murmur- 
ing brooks,  where  the  sweet  flowers 
bend  down  to  kiss  the  babbling  waters. 


*  The  Rev.  ].  W.  Horsley  in  "Church  Times. 
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But  there  are  many  to  whom,  by  the  accident  of 
circumstances,  the  delights  of  the  country  are  denied,  and 
it  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  the  authorities,  by  all  means  in 
their  power,  to  bring  some  pleasure  into  the  lives  of  such 
by  providing  open  spaces,  where  the  toilers  may,  with 
their  families  and  friends,  enjoy,  for  an  all-too-brief  space, 
pleasant  surroundings.  The  general  movement  in  the 
direction  of  preserving  open  spaces  was  begun  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  in  the  early  Sixties.  They 
sought  to  prevent  the  alienation  of  land  under  their  juris- 
diction, and,  in  consequence  of  their  action,  the  Govern- 
ment introduced  a  Bill,  which  became  law,  under  the  title 
of  the  Metropolitan  Commons  Acts  (1866).  Since  then 
the  London  County  Council  have  done,  and  are  doing,  a 
vast  amount  of  good  work  in  this  direction.  A  noticeable 
instance,  too,  of  pretty  planting  of  shrubs,  &c,  may  be 
seen  at  the  Murphy  and  Hunter's  Buildings  in  the  Borough 
Road.  The  health  of  the  people  is  the  supreme  law,  and 
parks,  gardens,  and  playgrounds  are  public  necessities,  for 
the  health  of  a  population  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  its  density. 

Alas  !  There  are  few  open  spaces  in  the  new  Borough 
of  Southwark  ;  of  parks  there  are  none,  that  of  Kennington 
(18J  acres)  being  just  outside  its  borders.  Southwark 
Park  is  situated  on  the  confines  of  the  old  Parliamentary 
Borough.  It  consists  of  some  63  acres,  and  was  formed 
under  an  Act  of  Parliament  obtained  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  on  April  28th,  1864,  and  was  opened  to  the 
public  on  June  29th,  1869.  At  the  time  of  its  formation  the 
park  was  to  a  great  extent  surrounded  by  open  ground  used 
as  market  gardens,  but  it  is  now  in  the  midst  of  a  large 
working  population,  and  is  of  much  value  as  a  place  of 
resort.  It  is  tastefully  laid  out  with  gravelled  walks, 
shrubberies  and  flower  beds,  together  with  an  ornamental 
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lake  ,ui(l  a  nukd  ground.     The  two  mounds  of  earth  on 
its  western  side-  were   formed  out  ol   the  land  excavated 
from  the  river  bed  when  the  ThamesTunnel  was  in  pro< 
<  if  construction. 

St.  George's  Churchyard,  of  about  an   acre  in  extent, 
was  opened  in  [882,  and  is  of  great  benefit  to  this  crowded 


Marshal  tea. 

TlTi&onn 

district.  The  late  owners  of  many  of  the  headstones  in  the 
yard  were  in  their  day  "  vestrymen  and  churchwardens, 
they  owned  shops,  they  kept  the  inns,  and  ran  the  stage 
coaches,  the  wagons,  and  the  caravans.  Their  tills  were 
full  of  guineas  ;  their  faces  were  smug  and  smiling  ;  their 
chins  were  double.     They  exchanged  the  most  beautiful 
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sentiments,  and  they  crammed  their  debtors  into  their 
prisons."  Alas  for  the  good  old  days  when  a  churchwarden 
might  grow  rich !  By  the  Improvement  Scheme  of  the 
London  County  Council,  considerable  alteration  will  be 
made  here,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  plan  on  the 
next  page,  kindly  supplied  me  by  Mr.  Harrison,  the 
Borough  engineer.  A  new  street  will  run  right  through 
the  churchyard,  and  Tabard  Street — once  "  the  pilgrim's 
way  " — will  yet  again  become  a  main  thoroughfare.  Space 
equivalent  in  area  to  the  part  taken  off  the  churchyard  will 
be  provided.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  improvement  is 
£200,000. 

The  Chapel  Graveyard  in  Collier's  Rents  is  about  620 
yards  in  extent.  It  dates  from  1729.  It  was  laid  out  at 
the  cost  of  the  Congregational  Union,  and  opened  on  June 
1 8th,  1900. 

On  Wednesday,  June  28th,  1899,  the  charming  little 
garden  of  the  Paragon,  in  the  New  Kent  Road,  together 
with  Portland  Place  Garden,  was  dedicated  to  the  use  of 
the  public  for  ever.  The  Paragon  is  about  an  acre  in 
extent,  and  is  a  most  useful  and  well-patronised  resort. 
Its  cost  was  £3,400,  towards  which  Lord  Llangattock  gave 
£1,000  ;  the  London  County  Council,  £1,700;  St.  George's 
Vestry,  £600  ;  and  Newington  Vestry,  £100.  The  Public 
Gardens  Association  bore  a  great  deal  of  the  cost  of  laying 
out  and  planting  the  ground.  The  Portland  Place  space 
contains  525  square  yards,  is  let  by  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  to  the  Vestry  for  eighty  years  at  is.  per  year,  and 
it  cost  the  Vestry  £78  to  lay  it  out  for  its  present  purpose. 
Mr.  Haynes,  J. P.,  opened  the  proceedings,  and  detailed  the 
various  steps  of  the  Vestry  in  securing  this  boon  for  the 
public,  and  Lady  Llangattock,  in  a  neat  speech,  declared 
the  ground   open.     Mr.    Hilton    followed    with    a  vote    of 
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thanks,  and  naively  put  in  a  word  for  No.  3  Ward,  which 
has  no  library,  no  polytechnic,  nor  any  of  the  other  advan- 
vantages  enjoyed  by  Wards  1  and  2,  and  in  his  most 
insinuating  manner  expressed  his  opinion  that  if  Lady 
Llangattock  would  only  persuade  Lord  Llangattock  to 
give  a  piece  of  land  on  which  to  erect  a  library  in  No.  3 
Ward,  a  way  would  be  found  to  provide  the  building.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  suggestion  will  yet  be  adopted,  and  that 
sufficient  money  will  be  realised  by  the  letting  of  seats  for 
the  Coronation  at  the  St.  George's  Library  for  the 
building.  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  T.  Hunter, 
L.C.C.,  and  supported  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Dawes,  J. P. 

With  Councillor  Searing  the  other  evening  I  walked 
up  a  little  court  known  as  Birdcage  Alley,  flanked  on  either 
side  by  a  pawnbroker's  and  a  public  house,  into  Little 
Dorrit's  playground — the  latest  addition  to  Southwark's 
open  spaces.  It  was  opened  by  Mr.  Pomeroy,  one  of  the 
members  for  Rotherhithe  on  the  London  County  Council, 
on  Saturday,  January  25th,  1902.  Mr.  Searing  was  present 
at  the  opening  ceremony,  and  thus  he  soliloquised  :  A  few 
short  months  ago  and  the  ground  upon  which  we  are 
holding  this  dedication  ceremony  and  listening  to  the 
strains  of  pleasant  music  was  covered  with  foul  and  un- 
sanitary dwellings.  Now  it  has  been  secured  from  the 
clutches  of  the  builder  and  dedicated  as  a  new  lung  of  one 
of  the  poorest  districts  of  London.  Those  of  us  whose 
lines  have  fallen  in  more  pleasant  places  cannot  realise 
what  this  playground  means  to  the  little  waifs  who,  per- 
chance, never  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  green  fields,  and  whose 
young  lives  are  passed  under  degraded  surroundings  of 
crime  and  drunkenness.  To  them  it  means  much,  and  the 
money  expended  in  the  purchase  of  the  ground  is  a  solid 
investment  of  lasting  good,  and  presently,  when  the  con- 
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templated   sand-pit   is   provided,  and  the   little  one    arc 
diererine  and   buildinc  their  castles,  lei  us  watch   them  at 

their  play,   and  take  this  truth  to    Our   hearts,  that    lie    who 

makes  a  little  child  happy  is  a  co-worker  with  God, 


The  Loke  Hospital,  a  lazar  house  situate  in  Kent 
Street,  was  a  place  for  lepers,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Leonard, 
the  patron  saint  of  captives.  The  burial  ground  of  this 
hospital,  at  the  end  of  Great  Dover  Street,  is  now  used  as 
a.  recreation  ground.     The  hospital  chapel  is  here  shown. 
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The  old  churchyard  of  St.  Mary,  Newington,  is  main- 
tained as  a  public  garden.  A  very  bright  oasis  it  is  indeed, 
well  and  tastefully  laid  out,  its  one  and  a  quarter  acres 
being  a  blessing  to  the  locality.  Here  are  two  early  morning 
snapshots,  taken  by  Mr.  Wade,  of  Walworth,  showing  the 
Clock  Tower,  although  not  in  its  proper  position.  This 
churchyard  has  also  provided  a  site  for  the  Mission  Church 
of  St.  Gabriel,  at  present  associated  with  the  Wilberforce 
Mission,  which  was  built  chiefly  by  the  offerings  of  those 
who,  in  various  parishes,  were  grateful  for  the  ministrations 
of  the   present    Archbishop  of  York,   Dr.  Maclagan,  as  a 


mission  preacher.  When  the  old  church  was  removed  in 
1876  the  remains  of  some  five  hundred  persons  were 
exhumed  and  re-buried  in  a  special  vault.  This  spot  is 
not  without  interest,  for  therein  was  buried,  on  July  4th,. 
1627,  Thomas  Middleton,  the  celebrated  dramatist,  who 
must  have  associated   with   Shakespeare.      He   died,  pro- 
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bably,  in  his  house  al    Newington,  where  he  lived   .it   le; 
f(  mi'  \  ears. 

Hut  the  dead  committed  to  the  keeping  ol  Newington 
Churchyard  in  days  gone  by  were  not  safe  from  dis- 
turbance, even  though  Improvement  Acts  were  unknown, 
for  in  the  darkness  of  night  shadowy  figures  of  uncertain 
shape  often  appeared  among  the  graves  and  stealthily 
bore  therefrom  the  newly  buried  bodies  to  the  dissecting- 
rooms  of  surgeons  and  anatomists,  and  often  mourners 
wept  and  pilgrims  worshipped  at  empty  tombs.  There 
were  resurrection  men  and  body-snatchers  then,  and 
records  of  their  ghoulish  operations  in  Newington,  when 
the  bodies  were  conveyed,  via  the  little  shops  whose  backs 
opened  on  to  the  churchyard,  to  carts  waiting  in  the  road- 
way, are  gruesome  reading  ;  but  details  of  their  work  may 
be  had  in  pleasanter  form,  by  such  as  prefer  it,  in  Tom 
Hood's. 

A  lease  for  the  Newington  Playground,  in  Union  Road, 
previously  referred  to,  was  obtained  by  the  Metropolitan 
Public  Gardens  Associations  from  the  Surrey  magistrates  in 
1884,  and  this  space  was  laid  out  as  a  children's  playground. 
St.  Peter's,  Walworth,  situate  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Walworth  Road,  is  a  composition  of  classic  design.  Sir 
John  Soane  was  the  architect,  the  first  stone  being  laid  by 
Archbishop  Sutton  on  June  2,  1823,  and  the  church  was 
opened  on  February  28,  1825,  the  cost,  including  incidental 
expenses,  amounting  to  ;£  1 9, 1 26.  The  ground  was  opened  as 
a  garden  in  May,  1895,  at  an  expense  of  about  £630,  this 
being  borne  by  the  Goldsmiths'  Company,  the  necessary 
work  being  done  under  the  direction  of  the  Public  Gardens' 
Association.  The  expense  of  maintenance  is  now  borne 
by  the  Southwark  Borough  Council.  The  crypt  was  a 
grim  depository  of  decomposing  mortality,  with   a  well   in 
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the  centre,  for  the  purpose,  I  presume,  of  supplying  the 
parish  with  "  dead  men's  broth."  Thanks,  however,  to  the 
energy  of  the  hard-working  rector  (the  Rev.  W.  J.  Horsley, 
M.A.),  this  has  all  been  altered,  and  the  huge  space  under 
the  church  is  used  for  gymnastics  and  classes  to  develop 
the  muscles  and  refine  the  mind  of  the  parishioners  of  this 
densely  crowded  parish.  On  the  opening  day,  glad  of 
heart  at  the  change,  the  rector  provided  tea,  and  gay  was 
the  scene.  Mrs.  Basil  Holmes  thus  happily  describes  it : — 
"Where  a  few  months  previously  there  had  been  coffins  and 
dirt,  there  was  a  well-whitewashed  building,  lighted  with 
plenty  of  gas,  lace  curtains  between  the  solid  pillars  and 
low  arches,  a  number  of  little  tables  with  tea  and  cakes, 
and  many  brightly  attired  girls  to  wait  on  the  visitors,  who 
enjoyed  their  refreshments  to  the  enticing  strains  of  a 
piano."  Mr.  Horsley  has  done  much  to  soften,  elevate,  and 
refine  this  district  during  his  ministry  here,  and  I  hope  that 
his  humanising  efforts  will  long  continue. 

Adjoining  East  Street  Baptist  Chapel  is  a  recreation 
ground  of  about  400  square  yards  in  extent,  maintained  by 
the  Council.  The  cost  of  this  site  was  ,£5,375,  towards 
which  the  London  County  Council  and  Newington  Vestry 
generously  gave  £2,500  each,  and  Mr.  James  Bailey,  M.P- 
for  Walworth,  the  balance. 

The  possibility  of  securing  Christ  Church  Yard  and 
Burial  Ground  as  an  open  space  was  first  discussed  in  the 
Vestry  some  seventeen  years  ago,  but  I  failed  to  get  warm- 
hearted supporters.  In  the  year  1895  the  question  was 
again  brought  forward  by  Mr.  W.  Terry,  who  prepared  an 
excellent  plan.  After  much  negotiation,  on  Saturday, 
June  1 6th,  1900,  the  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Rochester  dedicated  it  to  the  use  of  the  public  for  ever. 
There  were  present  "  Sir  William  Vincent,  Vice-President 
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of   the   Association;    Lord    Meath ;    Mi.   K.    K.  Cau  ton, 
M.P.  ;  tin-  Rev.  A.  1 1.  1  >e  Fontaine,  M.A.,  Rector  ol  I  hrist 
church;  Charles  Greenwood,  Esq.;  Rev,    Frederic     Allen, 
R.  W.   Bowers,   Esq.,  J. P.,  and  numerous   representatives 

of  tlic-  Parishes  of  Christ  Church  and  Si.  Saviour. "      Thi 

lor  whom  the wi >rk  was  undertaken  will,  I  am  sure, o >rdially 
appreciate    the   aid    i^  all    who   had    a  share    in    this   good 


work,  especially  the  Earl  of  Meath,  Chairman  of  the 
Metropolitan  Gardens  Association,  and  the  Secretary,  Mr. 
Basil  Holmes,  who  redeemed  in  every  particular  the 
promises    that    they    made  ;    the    Trustees    of    Marshall's 
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Charity  ;  the  Burial  Ground  Trustees  (the  Rev.  A.  H.  De 
Fontaine,  and  Messrs.  R.  W.  Bowers  and  H.  Puxty),  and 
the  liberal  undertaking  by  the  St.  Saviour's  Board  of  Works 
to  maintain  the  ground.  It  was  my  privilege  later  to 
accept  from  Mr.  Passmore  Edwards,  on  behalf  of  the 
inhabitants,  the  beautiful  fountain  depicted  on  page  465. 


Green  is  the  plane-tree  in  the  square, 

The  other  trees  are  brown ; 
They  droop  and  pine  for  country  air, 
The  plane-tree  loves  the  town. 
Nelson  Square,  built  in  18 10,  was  partly,  if  not  all,  the 
property  of  the  predecessors  of  Lord  Halifax.    The  ground 
in  the  centre  is  held  subject  to  the  leaseholders  keeping  it 
in  proper  order  and  condition.      Times  have  changed,  and 
the    hon.    secretary   has    a    difficult    task     in    raising    the 
necessary  funds  to  pay  a  square-keeper  and   the  cost  of 
maintenance.     In   the  days  of  my   youth   this  and   West 
Square  were  well  planted.     Efforts  are  being  made  to  get 
Nelson  Square  taken  over  as  a  public  garden.     The  cost 
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would  be  aboul  /  },oo  ».  It  contains  (.0,500  quare  feel  1  by 
a  slight  alteration  this  could  be  in<  rea  ied  to  1  1,300.  In  the 
middle  of  September,  [901,  Miss  1 1  den  Gladstone,  daughter 
of  the  great  Premier,  took  up  her  residence  In  this  square, 
having  given  up  the  intellectual  educational  work  <»( 
Cambridge  for  practical  social  labour  among  the  industrious 
poor   of  Southwark.      At    the    University   Settlement   for 

Women,  Miss  Gladstone  resides  as  warden,  having  under 
:her  man)'  members  and  students,  all  of  them  earnest 
workers  in  the  cause:  of  social  reform.  Women  and  sick 
children  are  the  chief  object  of  the  settlement's  work  and 
care.  The  members  spend  their  time  in  visiting,  sick 
nursing,  teaching  crippled  boys,  providing  country  holidays 
for  children,  and  generally  trying  to  make  life  happier  and 
brighter.  Miss  Sewell  was  warden  for  many  years,  but 
was  compelled,  I  regret  to  say,  to  retire  on  account  of  ill- 
:health,  brought  on  by  over- work. 

A  "pleasant  prospect  amid  Southwark's  crowded 
streets  "  is  afforded  by  a  glimpse  at  the  Red  Cross  Street 
Garden — an  unsavoury  district,  indeed,  in  the  days  of  my 
youth,  but  now,  thanks  to  Miss  Octavia  Hill  and  her  many 
willing  helpers,  has  been  made  brighter  and  happier  for 
their  self-denying  ministrations.  The  garden  is  open  to 
the  public,  and  in  the  summer  is  used  as  an  open-air 
sitting-room  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  narrow 
courts  and  houses.  Fixed  to  one  of  the  walls  is  a  mosaic 
of  the  Good  Shepherd,  by  Salviati.  It  was  presented  by 
Mrs.  Lynch  and  Miss  Gregg.  There  is  also  one  of  The 
Sower,  given  by  Miss  Minet.  There  is  a  very  pleasant  and 
commodious  hall  at  the  service  of  the  people,  in  which 
entertainments  and  social  meetings  take  place. 

There  are  several  disused  burial  grounds  that  should 
be  looked  after.     At  Sutherland  Chapel  there  is  a  burial 
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ground  of  about  300  square  yards  in  size.  The  St.  John's 
Episcopal  Chapel  ground  was,  in  1843,  estimated  at  6,400 
square  yards.     It  is  partly  covered  by  the  Council's  depot. 

New  Bunhill  Fields,  Deverell  Street,  was  a  private 
speculation,  and  between  1820  and  1838,  it  is  said,  io,ooo- 
persons  were  buried  there,  whilst  the  vault  under  the  chapel 
contains  some  1,800  coffins.  The  ground  was  closed  in 
1853,  and  became,  what  it  still  remains,  a  timber  yard. 

The  notorious  Cross-bones  Burial  Ground,  in  Union 
Street,  was  made  at  least  250  years  ago,  "  far  from  the 
parish  church,"  for  the  interment  of  unfortunates.  Two 
schools  were  built  on  it  long  ago,  and  what  now  remains  is 
in  the  occupation  of  Messrs.  Spicer  and  Sons,  stationers. 

Whether  the  ground  be  consecrated  or  not — the  latter 
sin  of  omission  may  be  redeemed  by  its  dedication  to  the 
living — let  the  Borough  Councils  see  that  the  provisions  of 
the  Disused  Burial  Grounds  Act  are  put  into  force.  It  will 
find  ready  help  in  Lord  Meath  and  his  energetic  secretary, 
Mr.  Basil  Holmes,  whose  talented  wife  has  furnished  the 
London  County  Council  with  a  record  of  the  actual  sites  of 
the  old  burying-places  of  London,*  and,  consequently,  of 
Southwark.  The  more  public  interest  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  this  subject,  the  more  likely  is  it  that  they  will  be 
preserved  from  encroachments,  not  only  for  historical, 
sentimental,  and  sanitary  reasons,  but  also  because  each 
burial  ground  that  is  curtailed  or  annihilated  means  the 
loss  of  another  space  which  may  one  day  be  available  for 
public  recreation. 

Hallowed  by  use  and  associations,  a  calm  stillness 
comes  over  the  heart  on  entering  a  churchyard.     The  very 

*   "The  London  Burial  Grounds."     By  Mrs.  Basil  Holmes.      (London  : 

Fisher  Unwin.) 
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symbols  thai  meet  us  are  tugge  itive  oi  repose.     The  an<  hoi 

.Id  I. ucs  tliat  the  voyage  is  over  and  that  the  »hip  ha 
entered  port  ;  the  dove  with  the  olive  branch  speaks  pea< 
the  palm  and  crown,  of  bright  and  sunny  hope  •;  and  here 
a  broken  shaft  tells  of  blighted  expectations.  Every 
monument  speaks,  and  every  epitaph  lias  a  voice.  No 
harm  can  conic  to  any  one  of  US  by  a  quiet  hour  spent  in 
the  silence  i>(  God's-acre. 

1  like  that  ancient  Saxon  phrase  which  calls 

The  burial  ground  God's  acre  !      It  is  just. 

It  consecrates  each  grave  within  its  walls, 

And  breathes  ;i  benisun  o'er  the  sleeping  dust. 

God's-acre.      Yes,  the  blessed  name  imparts 
( )omfort  to  those  who  in  the  grave  have  sown 

The  seed  that  they  had  garnered  in  their  hearts  : 
The  bread  of  life — alas  !  no  more  their  own. 

One  whose  heart  has  been  touched  by  a  great  sorrow, 
destined  to  be  shut  up  in  his  own  bosom,  is  of  all  others 
the  most  calculated  to  experience  a  pensive  and  congenial 
pleasure  amid  such  surroundings. 

Let  her  rest  :  the  weary  night 

Never  brought  her  dreams  like  this. 

Let  her  sleep  :  the  morning  light 
Shall  not  wake  her  from  her  bliss. 

Glad  was  she  to  end  the  fight 

Death  hath  conquered  with  a  kiss. 

Tired  eyes  need  watch  no  more, 

Flagging  feet,  the  race  is  run ; 
Hands  that  heavy  burdens  bore, 

Set  them  down,  the  day  is  done ; 
Heart  be  still — through  anguish  sore 

Everlasting  peace  is  won. 


OUR    VOLUNTEERS. 


What  flag  is  this  you  carry 

Along  the  sea  and  shore  ? 
The  same  our  grandsires  lifted  up — 

The  same  our  fathers  bore  ! 
In  many  a  battle's  tempest 

It  shed  the  crimson  rain — 
What  God  has  woven  in  His  loom 

Let  no  man  rend  in  twain  ! 

What  troop  is  this  that  follows, 

All  armed  with  picks  and  spades  ? 
These  are  the  swarthy  pioneers — 

The  iron-skin  brigades  ! 

THE  Volunteer  movement  of  Great 
Britain  is  unique  in  the  history  of 
nations — is,  indeed,  the  envy  of  the 
world.  As  in  the  dark  days  of  the 
present  protracted  war,  when 
the  nation's  call  to  arms  met 
with  such  a  magnificent  re- 
sponse, and  the  flower  of  its 
youth  went  forth  to  battle  in 
the  cause  of  human  progress 
and  human  freedom,  so  in 
days  of  old,  in  the  moments 
of  stress  and  danger,  in  every 
quarrel  between  Britain  and 
her  enemies,  London  citizen 
soldiers  were  found  among 
the  armies  in  the  field,  and 
demonstrated  that  they  "  were  worthy  of  their  knightly  and 
chivalric  escutcheons,  which  the  blot  of  cowardice  or 
treachery  has  never  defiled." 
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[n  "  Domesdaj  Book"  the  oldest  record  oi  military 
service  extant  there  is  no  mention  < >l  Londoners,  becau  e 
the  citizens  did  not,  like  other  persons  under  the  Feudal 
system,  held  their  possessions  by  the  tenure  oi  military 
service.  London  was  the  "  King's  own  chamber,"  and  all 
service  was  free  and  spontaneous,  but  a  goodly  number  of 
citizens  were  always  t<>  the  fore  in  times  of  difficulty  and 
danger.  They  went  with  the  great  Alfred  in  896  to  dislodge 
the  Danes,  and  in  the  time  <>f  Ethelred,on  both  sides  of  Our 
river,  three  times  repulsed  the  same  nation.  They  kept 
Knut  and  the  Norman  Duke  out  of  the  City  until  terms 
were  made,  and  in  the  reigns  of  Stephen,  John,  and  Henry 
III.  no  less  than  20,000  horsemen  and  30,000  foot  went  out 
of  the  City,  fully  equipped,  to  take  part  in  the  Barons'  war. 

Sir  John  Hanwood,  citizen  and  tailor,  whilst  an 
apprentice,  joined  the  Army  under  Edward  III.,  and  at 
the  battle  of  Poictiers  so  distinguished  himself  that  he 
gained  the  friendship  of  the  Black  Prince.  At  Cressy  the 
strong  ri°;ht  arm  and  unerring  aim  of  volunteer  bowmen 
helped  materially  to  scatter  the  chivalry  of  France,  as  did 
their  successors  in  later  times,  fighting  in  another  cause, 
give  victory  to  the  Parliamentary  forces  at  Newbury. 

When  merchantmen  brought  news  of  the  preparation 
of  the  boasted  Armada,  Stow  tells  us  "certain  gallant, 
active,  and  forward  citizens,  voluntarily  exercising  them- 
selves for  the  use  of  war,"  were  soon  readv  for  active  service 
10,000  citizens  being  embodied.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  not 
slow  to  appreciate  their  value. 

In  the  dark  days  of  1797-9,  when  an  invasion  of 
England  was  a  possibility,  the  heart  of  the  nation  was, 
stirred  to  check  the  insatiable  ambition  of  the  French 
Republic.  An  Army  reserve  of  52,000  men  was  called 
for,  70,000  Militia  were  embodied,  whilst  300,000  Volunteers 
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were  enrolled,  ready  when  the  French  shout  of  "Glory!" 
should  be  heard,  to  thunder  back  England's  sublimer  battle- 
cry—"  Duty  !  " 

The  primary  Volunteer  Associations  (1798- 1803)  con_ 
sisted  of  inhabitant  householders,  having  authority  to  elect 
their  own  officers  and  pay  their  own  expenses.  They 
quickly  attained  an  advanced  degree  of  skill  and  discipline. 

In  April,  1798,  the  Christ  Church  Association  was 
formed,  under  Captain  Toulmin,  Lieutenant  Beazley,  and 
Evelyn  Hill.  The  members  agreed  to  serve  without  pay, 
to  provide  their  own  arms  and  accoutrements,  and  pro- 
tect all  persons  and  property  within  the  parish  of  Christ 
Church.     This,  too,  with  an  income  tax  of  2s.  in  the  £  ! 

Newington  was  not  slow  to  show  its  patriotism.  A 
corps  of  Volunteers  was  promptly  organised,  and  the  old 
Montpelier  Tea  Gar- 
dens were  the  scene  of 
their  first  muster,  the 
first  to  arrive  on  the 
ground  being  Richard 
Cuming,  Esq.,  of  3 
Dean's  Row,  now  196 
Walworth  Road,  who 
became  a  subaltern. 
His  portrait  in  uni- 
form is  here  given.  He 
was  the  father  of  the 
present  representative 
of  the  family,  Mr.  H. 
Syer  Cuming.  The 
regiment  consisted  of 
two  companies  of  120  rank  and  file,  under  the  command  of 
Major   Hanby,  and   over  the  first  company  was    Captain 
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Burne,  a  descendant  <>f  whom  is  still  associated  with  the 
battalion,  in  whose  charge  the  old  Colours  are.  \\  hen  the 
Newington  Volunteers  were  disbanded,  the  colours,  which 
were  presented  to  the  regiment  by  Mrs.  Burne  on  Monday, 
September  2nd,  1799,  were  hung  in  the  chancel  of 
the  paiish  church,  and  there  remained  till  certain  repairs 
were  required,  when  they  were  removed  to  the  old  Rectory 


House.  In  1859  the  "  Southwark  and  Lambeth,  or  7th 
Surrey  Rifles  "  were  formed,  under  the  guidance  of  a  strong 
representative  committee,  including  Mr.  Locke,  M.P.  and 
Mr.  Williams,  M.P.  Its  strength  was  then  100.  but  at  this 
time  its  successor,  the  4th  Volunteer  Battalion  East  Surrey 
•Regiment,  numbers  about  1000.  Mr.  Marcus  Beresford 
was  chosen  as  senior  captain.  The  Regimental  and  King's 
Colours  of  1789  were  presented  to  this  corps  in  1861,  at 
the  Sessions  House,  Newington.     They  are  now  hanging 
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in    the    officers'    mess-room  in    Upper    Kennington   Lane,, 
where  I  discovered  them,  thanks  to  Major  Eccles. 

The  regiment  is  now  commanded  by  Colonel  Tully, 
under  whose  soldierly  skill  and  care  it  is  one  of  the  most 
efficient  in  London.  To  Sergeant  J.  B.  Hopkins  and  this 
smart  battalion  belongs  the  honour  of  forming  the  first 
regimental  ambulance  class  in  the  army,  thirty  of  its  mem- 
bers gaining  certificates.  Dr.  Cyril  Jones  was  the  examiner. 
A  contingent  of  four  officers  and  sixty-three  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  men  went  out  to  Natal. 

Happily  the  victory  over  the  Spanish  Fleet  off  Cape 
St.  Vincent,  by  the  gallant  Sir  John  Jervis  prevented  its 
junction  with  the  French,  and  Napoleon,  instead  of  descend- 
ing on  the  British  coast,  sailed  for  Egypt,  seizing  Malta  on 
the  way.  On  August  1st,  1798,  he  received  a  very  severe 
drubbing  on  the  Nile  at  the  hands  of  Nelson.  Leaving 
his  army  in  Egypt  to  shift  for  itself,  Napoleon  hastened  to 
Paris  and  became  First  Consul,  when  he  made  peace  over- 
tures to  England,  which  were  rejected.  His  army  was 
again  defeated  at  Alexandria,  and,  thwarted  in  his  northern 
policy  also,  Buonaparte  was  glad  to  accede  to  terms,  and 
so  the  peace  of  Amiens  was  signed  on  March  27th,  1802. 
Hostilities  were  again  resumed  on  May  12th,  1803,  owing 
to  England's  refusal  to  give  up  Malta,  which  she  had 
recovered  in  1800,  and  which  she  had  covenanted  to 
surrender  to  France  under  certain  guarantees. 

Such  was  the  public  spirit  in  1803  that  in  a  very 
short  time  700  men  were  equipped  and  named  the  Loyal 
Southwark  Volunteer  Infantry.  It  consisted  of  two  com- 
panies of  grenadiers,  light  infantry,  sharpshooters,  &c.  Mr. 
Tierney,  M.P.,  was,  as  I  have  said,  its  first  colonel.  This 
regiment  was  so  effective  that  the  Militia  Ballot  was  not 
put  in  force  in  the  Borough. 
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In    [859  Britain  was  again  menaced,  and  an  armed 
>imI\    of  citizens   sprang    up   as   If  by  magic.     In  a   few 
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months  over  100,000  artillery  and  riflemen  had  equipped 
themselves  at  their  own  cost  (about  £8  per  man),  the  State, 
through  its  War  Minister,  General  Peel,  graciously  con- 
descending to  accept  their  services  on  these  conditions  only! 
Man)r  were  the  caricatures  of  this  force,  and  many  enquiries 
as  to  "  Who  shot  the  cat  ?  "  were  heard,  our  old  friend,. 
"  Punch,"  of  course,  coming  out  strongly,  but,  as  usual,  good 
naturedly.  Charles  Kean  on  one  occasion  depicted  the 
return  from  a  "review"  of  a  local  Volunteer  corps.  The 
intoxicated  big  drummer  was  being  interrogated  by  an 
irate  ticket  collector  at  the  country  side  railway  station. 
"  What  !  "  said  the  drummer,  "  can't  have  lost  my  ticket  ? 
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Why,  man,  I've  lost  the  blooming  big  drum."  The  yeoman 
who  cut  off  one  of  his  horse's  ears  during  a  "charge"  in 
Trentham  Park  was  also  the  subject  of  a  clever  cartoon,  as 
was  also  his  little  comrade,  who  refused  to  dismount  at  the 
word  of  command  because  he  "  hadn't  got   his  horse  block 

handy,"  and  who  said  to  his  sergeant,  "  who  the  d is 

going  to  put  me  on  again  ?  "  Here  is  an  extract  from  a 
cartoon  from  "  Punch"  of  July  21st,  i860,  at  which  John 
Bull  and  a  Frenchman  are  present  at  a  "  march  past  "  of 
the  Volunteers  ; 

Foreign  Party. — "  Mais,  Mosieu  Bool,  I  ave  all  ways 
thought  you  vass  great  shopkeepare  !  " 

Mr.  Bool. — "  So  I  am,  Moosoo  ;  and  these  are  some  of  the 
boys  who  mind  the  shop  !     Comprenny  ?  " 

Representatives  of  this  force  are  still  in  South  Africa, 
making  history  all  too  busily  to  have  time  to  write  it,  but 
when  the  tale  is  told  it  will  be  found  that  for  dogged 
courage  and  endurance  under  strenuous  physical  conditions 
■our  citizen  soldiers — bonny  brave  lads  from  the  New  Cut, 
Walworth,  Bermondsey,  and  the  Old  Kent  Road — were 
worthy  successors  of  those  fearless  old  fellows  who  in  days 
gone  by  spread  the  name  and  fame  of  Britain  throughout 
the  globe. 

Upon  many  hearts  are  written,  more  indelibly  than 
on  monumental  tablets,  the  names  and  deeds  of  the  heroes 
who  poured  out  their  souls  unto  death  in  defence  of  the 
honour  of  the  homeland.  Among  them  Captain  Lafone, 
son  of  the  late  M.P.  for  Bermondsey  ;  Corporal  Burnley- 
Jones  and  Private  Waterhouse,  of  the  3rd  Queen's  West 
Surrey  Regiment ;  and  young  Denning,  son  of  Dr. 
Denning,  of  Blaekfriars  Road,  who  lost  his  life  at  Spion 
Kop  on  January  20th,  1900.  A  medical  officer,  writing  to 
his   father,  said   that  at   both   Colenso   and   Spion  Kop  he 
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could  test  if)  to  his  heroism.  "  I  saw  your  ion  moving 
about,  giving  and  carrying  orders.  Il<-  appeared  to  bear 
a  charmed  life;  but  suddenly  I  saw  him  stagger  and  fall. 
I  sent  "in1  <>i  my  bearers  t<>  him,  as  I  was  attending  an 
officer,     He  said  that  poor  Denning  was  shot  in  the  head 

and  leg,  and  that  he  was  no  more.  I  must  say  that  your 
son  was  a  brave  man,  and  you  ran  well  mourn  his  loss." 

The  merits  of  ( !ouncillor 
Attenborough  were  recog- 
nised when  away  in  Africa. 
[trequires  a  keen  sense  of 
duty,  a  courage,  and  a 
patriotism  of  a  very  high 
order  to  leave  a  charming, 
newly-wedded  wife,  com- 
fortable home,  thriving 
business,  troops  of  friends 
to  endure  the  discipline, 
dangers,  and  hardness  of 
a  soldier's  life  on  active 
service,  but  eight  years  at 
sea,  and  seven  years  in  the 
East  Indies  had  fitted  him  constitutionally  for  the  task. 
He  had  been  for  seven  years  a  non-commissioned  officer  in 
the  Royal  Bucks  Hussars  when  the  South  African  War 
broke  out,  and  he,  with  the  larger  part  of  his  regiment, 
responded  readily  to  the  call  made  upon  them.  He  was 
in  thirty-two  engagements,  and  when  not  in  tight  corners, 
With  the  enemy,  he  describes  his  life  as  very  monotonous 
and  wearisome.  The  discomforts  of  the  campaign  he 
dismisses  with  a  light  hand.  Thus — "  towards  dawn,"  he 
says,  "  the  cold  is  intense.  One  night  the  water-bottles  by 
our   side  were  frozen,  and,  as  we  have  only  one   blanket, 
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and  our  cloaks  and  no  tents,  it  is  sometimes  a  bit  uncom- 
fortable." The  life  he  described  as  rough  and  hard,  but 
when  not  monotonous,  not  unpleasant.  Sometimes 
fourteen  days  without  a  wash,  and  days  together  without 
one's  shoes  off,  he  said,  made  one  long  for  some  of  the 
"  minor  comforts  of  civilisation."  Writing  from  Lindley  on 
June  2nd,  1900,  he  said  . — 

The  living  is  not  so  bad  as  I  had  anticipated,  and  at  times 
we  live  well.  On  Friday  morning  we  were  approaching  a  farm- 
house, when  we  were  fired  on  as  we  galloped  up.  The  beggar 
escaped  at  the  back,  and  the  old  woman  stuck  up  the  white  flag 
out  of  the  window.  However,  I  got  his  haversack,  with  two  small 
cheeses  and  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  two  boxes  of  sardines.  In  the 
house  we  also  got  six  more  cheeses  and  some  butter  and  poultry. 
As  we  are  compelled  to  purchase  everything,  and  no  shooting  is 
allowed,  I  persuaded  the  lady  to  give  me  credit,  and  opened  an 
account  with  her,  winch,  of  course,  I  shall  settle  immediately  I 
receive  the  bill.  We  really  make  war  in  a  most  polite  fashion, 
these  beggars  receiving  every  consideration.  They  will  not  sell 
us  a  2-lb.  loaf  of  bread  here  under  is.  6d.,  and  butter  2s.  6d.  and 
3s.  per  lb.  This  is  nothing  less  than  robbery,  and  I  think  a  fair 
price  should  be  fixed,  and  they  should  be  compelled  to  sell  at 
that  price.  We  are  at  war  with  them,  and  even  the  women  would 
kill  us  all  if  they  dared. 

In  everything  laudable  that  he  sets  his  mind  on  he 
brings  to  bear  an  indomitable  will,  a  force  of  character  and 
energy  which  nothing  can  daunt ;  add  to  this  a  cheerfulness 
under  all  circumstances,  however  adverse,  a  high  sense  of 
duty,  and  one  can  perceive  the  combination  of  character 
which  has  made  Mr.  Attenborough  universally  both  liked 
and  respected  throughout  South  London.  He  is  back 
amongst  us  once  again,  after  a  hard,  laborious,  roving  time, 
with  long  years  of  a  useful  career  in  front  of  him  as  husband, 
father,  and  citizen.  He  was  elected  Councillor  while 
absent  at  the  front. 
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From  .1  social  as  well  as  a  mjjitary  point  ol  view,  the 
Volunteers  have  worked  well  with  the  Regulai  »,  Friction 
there  h. is  been  .it  times,  hut  it  usually  opens  the  door  to 
greater  Friendship,  as  the  following  yarn,  quoted  from  the 
11  I  ,ondon  A  rgus,"  will  show  \ 

'E  comes  up  to  me,  an'  V  sez  to  me,  sez  'e,  "  Look  ere,  tne 
man,  where  can  1  find  your  serjeant  major?"' 

1  looks  al  'im,  and  1  sez  :  "  Wot  are  you  ?  "  sez  I. 

I'.  sez  :  "  I'm  a  City  [mp'rial  Volunteer,"  sez  V. 

"O!  "sez  I. 

"  Yus,"  sez  'e. 

"Yus,"  sez  [,  "you're  a  Volunteer  an'  I'm  a  Reg'lar,"  I  sez, 
"an'  you  ain't  going  to  lord  it  over  me,"  1  sez,  "with  yer  'me 
man,'"  1  sez,  "don'  you  forget  it.  1  didn't  get  no  freedom  of  the 
City,"  1  sez;  "the  only  thing  the  Lord  Mayor  ever  giv' me,"  I 
sez,  "was  fourteen  clays  for  fur'ous  driving,"  J  sez.  tk  I  wasn't 
entertained  at  tea,"  I  sez,  "  by  all  the  dooks  and  earls  of  London,"' 
1  sez.  '•  1  wasn't  'ugged  an'  kissed  as  I  walked  along  the  street," 
I  sez,  k'  but  I'm  a  bloomin5  privit  an' so  are  you,  me  lad." 

w'  Yus,"  sez  'e,  "an'  proud  of  it,"  sez  'e. 

"  So  am  I,"  sez  I. 

"  Well,  come  an'  Vive  a  drink,"  sez  'e, 

"  Right  you  are,"  sez  I.  "  now  you're  a-talkin  "  ! 

Love  of  country  has  always  been  at  the  root  of  the 
Volunteer  movement,  but  the  blood  to  keep  it  warm  must 
come  from  the  heart  of  the  nation.  The  force  now  numbers 
on  paper  375,000,  and  with  the  Imperial  Yeomanry  another 
35,000,  and  as  probably  one-fifth  of  the  whole  is  changed 
annually,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  a  large  reserve  of  trained 
men  who  could  be  called  upon  for  the  country's  defence, 
and  the  call  will  never  be  made  in  vain. 

Vain  mightiest  fleets  of  iron  framed, 

Vain  those  all-shattering  guns, 
Unless  proud  England  keeps  untamed 
The  strong  hearts  of  her  sons. 
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The  sound 
Breathes  independence  ! — if  I  share 
That  first  of  blessings,  I  can  bear 
Ev'n  with  thy  fogs  and  smoky  air. 
Of  leisure  fond,  of  freedom  fonder, 
O  grant  me  in  thy  streets  to  wander  ; 
Grant  me  thy  cheerful  morning  walk, 
Thv  dinner  and  thy  evening  talk. 

IT  is  just  that  this 
chapter  should  com- 
mence with  a  por- 
trait of  H.  Syer 
Cuming,  Esq.,F.S.  A., 
for  to  him  and  his 
forbears  Newington 
owes  much.  He  is 
"  a  scholar  and  a  ripe 
good  one ;  exceeding 
wise ;  fair  spoken." 
It  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  view  a  very 
fine  museum  of  an 
endless  variety  of 
rare  and  valuable 
articles  at  his  house 
in  the  Kennington 
Park  Road,  which  he 
has  bequeathed  to  the  new  Borough.  Would  that  he  were 
strong  enough  to  write  a  history  of  Newington,  for  which  he 
is  so  well-equipped  by  his  life-long  residence,  active  interest 
in,  and  by  the  valuable  heritage  of  local  traditions  that 
have  passed  to  him  from  generations  now  remote.     It  is  to 
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be  regretted  that  .kK.uk  ing  years  make  it  almosl  too  much 
to  hope  thai  a  work  of  such  interest  and  authority  from 
Mr.  Cuming's  pen  is  within  the  range  oi  possibility. 
Happily,  Mr.  Cuming  has  published  much  that  will  form  ;i 
substantia]  foundation  for  such  a  history  when  the  work  of 

compilation  shall  be  seriously  taken  in  hand.  I  write  this 
after  having  just  left  his  bedside  (April  [Ith,  1902),  very 
deeply  impressed  with  his  goodness  of  heart  and  his  great- 
ness of  soul. 

He  was  always  an  acceptable  reader  and  often  in 
the  churches  of  St.  Mary,  Christ  Church,  St.  Peter,  Trinity, 
and  St.  Thomas  have  the  clear  tones  of  his  voice  been  heard 
reading  the  lesson,  and  his  deep  religious  fervour  always 
inspired  respect.  The  valuable  antiquarian  and  natural 
history  museum  previously  referred  to  has  gradually  taken 
shape  and  completeness  during  the  past  century  and  a 
quarter.  Its  foundation  was  laid  by  Lieutenant  Cuming, 
and  it  has  been  considerably  augmented  by  Mr.  Syer 
Cuming.  I  have  had  taken,  by  the  owner's  kind  permis- 
sion, the  flashlight  photograph  here  given,  but  the  inter- 
esting details  of  the  many  choice  subjects  are,  of  course, 
missing. 

Now  let  us  glance  through  the  scanty  records  of  local 
history,  and  then  saunter  through  the  crowded  streets 
and  byways  of  the  old  parish  to  learn  a  little  of  what  else 
of  interest  Newington  can  boast,  what  associations  it  has 
had  with  the  great  and  notable  among  men,  what  it  has 
been  in  itself,  and  what  it  has  become. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  record  con- 
cerning the  parish  in  the  great  Register  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  where  it  is  mentioned  as  "  Waleorde."  By  that 
name  the  locality  appears  to  have  been  known  until 
the  houses  began  to  cluster -about  the  old  church  and  form 
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a  "  new  town,"  and  gradually  the  name  of  New  Town  came 
into  use.  The  earliest  recorded  employment  of  the  new 
name  occurs  in  the  "  Testa  de  Nevil  "  (sive  Liber  Feodorum 
in  "  Curia  Saccarii ")  of  the  time  ot  Henry  III. — the  first 
half  of  the  thirteenth  century — where  it  is  stated  that  "  the 
queen's  goldsmith  holds  of  the  king,  in  capite,  one  acre  of 
land  in  Neweton  by  the  service  of  rendering  a  gallon  of 
honey."  Names,  like  persons,  are  fated  to  experience 
vicissitude,  and  in  its  progress  from  New  Town  to  Newing- 
ton  the  name  of  our  parish  variously  appeared  as  "  Neuton," 
"  Neueton,"  "  Neuweton,"  "Neuwynton,"  "Newton,"  "Newe- 
ton," "  Newenton,"  "  Newynton,"  "  Niewyngton."  And 
occasionally  —  no  doubt  because  of  the  comparatively 
small  acreage  of  the  parish — the  name  appeared,  like  a 
small  key  with  a  huge  label  for  safety's  sake,  with  that 
of  one  of  its  better-known  neighbours  tagged  on, "  Newing- 
ton-by-Suthwerk  "  and  "  Newington-juxta-Lamebeth,"  for 
example. 

At  the  Parish  Church  of  Newington  were  married  the 
parents  of  Pepys,  the  famous  diarist,  whose  personal  con- 
fessions and  ingenuous  observations  afford  the  best  account 
extant  of  seventeenth  century  manners  and  customs.  In 
the  Diary  the  following  entry  appears  : — "  My  father  and 
mother  marryed  at  Newington,  in  Surrey,  October  16, 
1626." 

Among  Newington's  rectors  was  Dr.  Taswell,  who 
held  the  living  early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  He  appears 
to  have  given  considerable  offence  by  one  of  his  publica- 
tions, for  one  Thomas  Johnson  published  a  pamphlet,  of 
the  title-page  of  which  the  following  is  a  transcript : 

The  Rector  Corrected :  Being  an  Answer  to  William 
Taswell  (who  is  stiled  D.D.  and  Rector  of  St.  Mary  Newington  in 
Surry),   Wherein    his    Objections   against   the    Quakers,   in    his 
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Pamphlel  Intituled  *  The  Popish  Priesl  Unmask'd,  axe  reduced 
to  foui  I  leads,  viz.:  [.  The  Qualification  and  Call  o\  a  Gospel 
Minister.  [I.  His  Maintenance.  III.  Baptism.  [V.  The  Supper. 
Which  Important  Subjects  are  briefly  sel  in  a  True  Light,  with 
some  Remarks  on  several  of  the  Doctor's  False,  Ridiculous,  and 
Defamatory  Stories.     B)    Thomas  Johnson.     .     .     .     1722. 

The  unsparing  vigour  exhibited  In  this  statement  of 
the  position  as  between  Newington's  rector  and  Thomas 
Johnson  is  a  reminder  of  the  great  war  of  words 
between  Milton  and  Salmasius  half  a  century  earlier, 
which  probably  continued  to  influence  the  manner  of 
theological  and  political  disputations  at  the  date  of  Thomas 
Johnson's  correction  of  the  rector's  errors. 

But  the  most  famous  and  polemical  of  the  rectors  of 
Newington  was  the  celebrated  Bishop   Horsley,  the  great 
protagonist  of  the  no  less  famous  and  able  Dr.  Priestley,  of 
Birmingham.     Dr.  Samuel    Horsley  was  presented  to  the 
living  in  1759.     In    1767  he  was   chosen  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal   Society,  of  which  he   became  secretary  about  six 
years  later,  having  meanwhile  received  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
and  published  several  philosophical  treatises  of  great  merit. 
He  was  presented  by  the  Earl  of  Aylesbury  to  the  rectory 
of  Aldbury,    and   about   1784  withdrew    from    the    Royal 
Society.       At    this    date    he   entered     upon    the    famous 
controversy  with  Dr.  Priestley,  which   he  conducted  with 
such    talent  that    he  won    the    cordial    approval  of   Lord 
Chancellor  Thurlow,  who  declared  that  "those  who  defended 
the  Church  ought  to  be  supported  by  the   Church,"  and 
forthwith  presented  the  renowned  polemic  to  a  prebendal 
stall    in  Gloucester  Cathedral.     Dr.    Horsley  was   shortly 
afterwards  made  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  and  his  reputation 
for  learning  and  his  zeal  for  the  Church  were  further  acknow- 
ledged   in    1793,  when    he  was    presented   to  the    See  of 
Rochester  and  made  Dean  of  Westminster.     This  prefer- 
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ment  was  followed  in  1802  by  his  translation  to  St.  Asaph. 
Bishop  Horsley  died  at  Brighton  on  October  4th,  1806, 
and  was  interred  beneath  the  altar  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Mary,  Newingt-on.  When  the  old  church  was  removed  in 
1876 — the  edifice  was  disposed  of  by  public  auction  for 
£538 — the  remains  of  the  famous  Bishop  and  his  wife  were 
re-interred  at  Thorley  in  Herts.  Newington's  famous  rector 
has  been  described  as  "  the  last  of  the  race  of  polemical 
giants  in  the  English  church — a  learned,  mighty,  fearless, 
and  haughty  champion  of  the  theology  and  constitution  of 
the  Anglican  establishment." 

Among  the  tombstones  within  the  church  was  that  of 
George  Powell,  the  famous  "king  of  the  gipsies,"  who  died 
in  1704.  Another  notable  monument  which  stood  in  the 
churchyard  was  that  to  William  Allen,  referred  to  on  page 
364.  And  there  was  the  grave  of  Serjeant  Davy,  the 
celebrated  lawyer,  whose  interesting  career  is  briefly  set 
forth  in  the  following  story.  He  was  originally  a  chemist 
at  Exeter.  One  day,  a  sheriffs  officer  coming  to  serve  on 
him  a  process  from  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  he  civilly 
asked  him  if  he  would  not  take  something  to  drink. 
While  the  man  was  leisurely  quenching  his  thirst,  Davy 
contrived  to  heat  the  poker,  and  then  told  the  bailiff  that 
if  he  did  not  eat  the  writ,  which  was  of  sheepskin,  he  would 
be  made  to  swallow  the  poker.  The  officer  preferred  the 
parchment  ;  but  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  not  being 
then  accustomed  to  Davy's  jokes,  sent  him  an  order  to 
appear  at  Westminster  Hall,  and  committed  him  to  the 
Fleet  Prison  for  contempt.  From  this  strange  introduction 
he  acquired  his  first  taste  for  the  law,  and  on  his  discharge 
from  prison  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  it  in  earnest, 
and  in  due  course  was  called  to  the  Bar,  obtained  the  coif, 
and  enjoyed  a  good  practice  for  many  years. 
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But  we  have  not  done  with  the  past  Newington 
shared  the  disadvantage  under  which  the  "  Surrej  ideM 
generally  l.i\  by  reason  oi  Its  becoming  the  retreat  of  the 
disreputable   members  oi    metropolitan    society      persons 

against  whom  the  City  gates  were  shut,  and  who  found 
refuge  in  the  wastes  and  marshes  of  Southwark  and 
Lambeth,  in  the  huts  ^i  astrologers  and  practisers  of  the 

black  arts,  in  the  taverns  and  inns  where  plots  were  hatched 
and  crimes  arranged,  or  in  the  booths  and  shanties  of 
strolling  players  of  ill-renown,  In  short,  the  Surrey  side 
was  the  resort  of  the  progenitors  of  the  latter-day  Hooligan, 
and  in  this  connection  the  following  extract  from  the 
records  of  the  acts  of  the  Privy  Council  for  the  year  1574 
is  interesting : — 

A  letter  to  the  constables  of  Newington  besides  [near] 
London  that  whereas  their  Lordships  were  informed  how  that 
they  had  apprehended  one  Girdeler,  who  had  sore  wounded  one 
Archer,  servant  to  the  Lord  Chamberlaine  ;  for  that  the  partie 
was  in  some  dainger  of  lyfe  they  shulde  deliver  him  to  the 
Marshalsey  to  be  furthcoming  to  aunser  according  to  lawe. 

But  unfashionable  as  the  district  wras,  it  was  frequently 
honoured  by  Royalty  in  procession,  probably  from  the 
limited  choice  of  routes  then  open  even  to  kings  rather 
than  from  the  sovereign's  goodwill,  such  as  the  late  Queen 
Victoria  exhibited  when  her  Majesty  decided  that  the 
resplendent  glory  of  the  Jubilee  procession  should  pass 
through  the  grey  streets  of  the  neglected  Surrey  side, 
and  such  as  her  successor,  our  good  King  Edward  VII., 
has  also  shown  in  his  arrangements  for  the  coming 
Coronation.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  old- 
time  pageants  associated  with  royalty  that  passed  this 
way  was  the  procession  of  about  130  citizens  of  London 
in  merry  mood,  and  dressed  as  variously  as  dancers  at  a 
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costume  ball.  They  set  out,  all  on  horseback,  from  the 
City,  to  visit  Prince  Richard — afterwards  Richard  II. — who 
was  living  with  his  mother  at  Kennington  Palace,  and 
passed  along  the  Borough,  the  Causeway  5  and  the  Butts. 
Their  impersonation  of  characters  holy  and  evil,  from 
cardinals  to  devils,  and  their  music  and  mummeries  are 
said  to  have  delighted  the  Prince  no  less  than  the  crowds 
that  flocked  from  the  City  and  the  villages  of  Walworth, 
Clapham,  and  Camberwell.  It  took  place  in  the  year  1377? 
the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  the  year  in 
which  Dick  Whittington  was  made  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 
Newington  was  not  without  its  charitable  institutions 
in  the  dark  ages  of  its  history,  for  it  had  a  Hospital  of 
Our  Lady  and  St.  Catherine,  which,  however,  suffered  with 
the  rest  of  the  monastic  foundations  in  the  Reformation 
period.  It  was  suppressed  in  1 55 1 ,  and  its  dispossessed 
proctor,  one  William  Cleybroke,  was  graciously  awarded  a 
protection,  or  licence,  to  beg  !  But  the  parish  did  not  con- 
tinue long  without  a  hospital  or  asylum  for  the  poor,  for  by 
letters  patent  of  James  I.,  dated  161 8,  was  founded  St. 
Peter's  Hospital  in  Newington  Butts,  which  came  to  be 
popularly  known  as  the  Fishmongers'  Almshouses.  It 
comprised  two  clusters  of  very  quaint,  mullion-windowed, 
quadrangular  buildings  of  Gothic  architecture,  the  gardens, 
sunk  below  the  roadway  level,  placing  a  restful  distance 
between  them  and  the  low  boundary  walls  overhung 
with  trees.  One  group,  called  the  Old  Building,  estab- 
lished by  the  Fishmongers'  Company,  and  completed 
in  1636,  consisted  of  twenty-two  almshouses,  a  hall,  and 
a  chapel,  in  which  last,  with  its  richly-coloured  windows, 
the  chaplain  conducted  Divine  service  daily.  The  "  New 
Building,"  comprising  twenty  almshouses,  was  founded  by 
James  Hulburt,  a  statue  of  whom  adorned  the  grounds. 
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A    Few    years   after   the    completion    ol    St.    Pet 

Hospital,  a  row  of  eight  hut-like  dwellings,  with  .1  chapel 
in  the  centre,  appeared  on  a  piece  of  the  waste  ground  in 

Newington  Butts,  a  little  to  the  south-east  of  the  new 
Hospital.  They  wire  the  almshouses  founded  by  John 
Walter,  clerk  to  the  Drapers' Company,  for  the  reception 
of  sixteen  poor  persons,  and  the  site  is  now  occupied  by  the 

more  commodious  almshouses  of  the  same  foundation  in 
1  )raper  Street.  The  site  appears  to  have  been  assigned,  and 
was,  in  fact,  used,  for  the  purpose  at  a  Court  Baron  held 
for  the  manor  of  Walworth  in  May,  1650,  Mr.  Walter 
having  agreed  to  erect  the  almshouses  at  his  own  expense. 
From  a  copy,  preserved  in  the  Vestry  records,  of  an  un- 
dated letter  sent  by  Mr.  Walter  shortly  before  his  death 
to  the  minister,  churchwardens,  and  parishioners  of  Newing- 
ton,  it  would  appear  that  the  jerry-builder  was  not  unknown 
in  the  "good  old  times."  "...  by  suffering  bad  bricks," 
he  wrote,  "  and  other  like  materials  to  be  used  in  the 
building,  the  rain  hath  from  time  to  time  soaked  into  the 
brickwork,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  rooms  and  the  prejudice 
of  the  poor  lodging  in  them." 

About  a  century  later  Newington  became  a  fashion- 
able residential  centre,  with  pleasure  gardens,  nursery 
grounds,  and  dairy  farms  in  plenty.  Its  educational 
academies  were  famous,  as  also  were  its  peaches  and  its 
flowers.  And  of  that  golden  and  arcadian  age  there  is 
interesting  evidence  in  various  forms.  Of  these  one  is 
"  The  Florists'  Directory  ;  or,  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of 
Flowers,"  an  important  volume,  with  six  plates  and  an 
engraved  title-page,  issued  by  James  Maddock,  "  Florist  at 
Walworth,"  in  1792.  Another  is  the  more  voluminous  and 
comprehensive,  if  less  elegant,  work  by  Thomas  Mawe 
(gardener  to   His    Grace  the  Duke  of   Leeds)  and    John 
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Abercrombie,  gardener,  Newington,  Surrey,  the  fourteenth 
edition  of  which  was  published  in  1794.  The  Preface  is 
signed  John  Abercrombie,  Newington,  Surrey,  1788.  That 
our  local  gardener  was  well  abreast  of  the  times  is  evident 
from  the  inclusion  in  the  book  of  instructions  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  chrysanthemum,  a  plant  then  new  to 
English  floriculture.  The  volume,  which  runs  to  616  pages 
exclusive  of  index,  has  a  frontispiece  showing  a  pleasant 
garden  scene,  with  a  gardener  engaged  in  a  manner  now 
quite  obsolete  in  Newington,  but  that  would  be  pleasing  to 
certain  present-day  politicians,  whose  advocacy  of  "  spade- 
work  "  has  become  a  standing  party  joke.  And  there  is 
"  The  Naturalist's  Companion,"  which  was  issued  by  George 
Graves,  F.L.S.,  of  Walworth,  in  18 17 — a  work  that  to-day 
it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  as  originating  in  the 
district  save  from  that  centre  of  erudition  and  enlighten- 
ment—St. Peter's  Rectory. 

In  witness  of  the  eminence  the  locality  attained  in  its 
best  days  as  an  educational  centre,  there  is  the  fine  portrait 
of  John  Revoult,  A.M.,  Master  of  Walworth  Academy, 
painted  by  Sir  William  Beechey,  R.A.,  and  presented  to 
Mr.  Revoult  "by  the  gentlemen  who  had  been  educated 
under  him  as  a  token  of  their  high  respect  and  affectionate 
regard  towards  him — 1798."  The  mezzotint  engraving  of 
this  portrait  was  one  of  the  chefs  d'ceuvre  of  the  celebrated 
James  Ward,  whose  prints  are  now  so  much  sought  after. 
A  copy,  presented  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Gilbert,  is  in  the  Newington 
Reference  Library,  where  also  may  be  seen  the  various 
books  of  local  interest  named  in  these  notes.  But  more 
direct  testimony  to  Walworth's  academic  importance  occurs 
in  the  letters  written  from  Walworth  Academy  in  1803  by 
Master  Francis  R.  Chesney,  who  in  after  years  achieved 
distinction  as  the  explorer  of  the  Euphrates  Valley,  and 
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whose  life  during  that  adventurous  expedition  many  a  time 
hung  upon  the  whim  and  word  of  an  Arabsheykh,  The 
situation  of  the  Academy  is  thus  described  by  him  : 

...  I  will  now  inform  you  as  well  as  I  can  relative  to  the 
Walworth  Academy,  First,  it  is  situated  aboul  a  mile  from  W 
minster  Bridge.  The  house  in  which  w<  slept  and  eat  our  victuals 
is  on  the  one  side  of  the  street  and  the  school  on  the  other  side 
The  school  has  a  large  playground  annexed  to  it  and  beautiful 
gardens,  which  belong  to  Mr.  Revoult. 

He  then  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  routine  life  at  the 
school.  il  As  lor  the  hoys,'1  he  says,  "they  are  all  gentle- 
men's sons,  and  do  all  strictly  adhere  to  the  truth,  and  are 
all  honest  and  fair." 

At  one  of  the  Walworth  academies,  George  Crabb 
(1778-185  i),  who  became  celebrated  as  a  legal  and  miscel- 
laneous writer,  his  best-remembered  work,  perhaps,  being 
his  "Dictionary  of  English  Synonymes,"  was  for  some  time 
an  usher.  Concerning  him  there  are  interesting  local 
traditions,  of  which  the  following  is  to  his  credit : — One  of 
his  works,  when  it  came  to  him  in  sheets  from  the  printer, 
seemed  so  unworthy  of  his  talents  that  he  declined  to 
publish  it,  and  sold  the  sheets  as  waste  paper  to  the  butter- 
man.  The  sequel  tells  of  another  tutor,  equally  aspiring, 
but  less  scrupulous.  He  bought  the  sheets  from  the  butter- 
man,  had  them  made  up,  and  published  them,  with  a  title- 
page  bearing  his  own  name  as  author.  Tradition  preserves 
the  name  of  that  erring  victim  to  ambition,  who  should 
have  remembered  the  exhortation  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  : 
Cromwell,  I  charge  thee  fling  away  ambition ; 
By  that  sin  fell  the  angels. 

But  it  is  the  name  of  Ruskin  that  confers  immortality 
on  the  educational  institutions  of  Walworth,  for  it  was 
under  John  Rowbotham,  "  Master  of  the  Classical,  Mathe- 
matical, and  Commercial  Academy,  Walworth,"  as  he  styled 
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himself  in  his  "  Practical  German  Grammar,"  published  in 
1824,  that  Ruskin  was  placed  to  be  instructed  in  mathe- 
matics. "  The  Young  Gentleman's  Academy  kept  by 
Rowbotham,"  Ruskin  says  in  his  "  Praeterita,"  "  was  near 
the  Elephant  and  Castle,  in  one  of  the  first  houses  which, 
have  black  plots  of  grass  in  front,  fenced  by  iron  railings 
from  the  Walworth  Road."  The  house  still  stands,  practi- 
cally the  same,  except  in  social  status,  as  when  the  youth- 
ful Ruskin  had  personal  interest  in  it.  As  for  Rowbotham 
himself,  he  is  thus  described  by  his  famous  pupil : 

Mr.  Rowbotham  was  an  extremely  industrious,  deserving, 
and  fairly  well-informed  person  in  his  own  branches,  with  wife  and 
various  impediments  and  inconveniences  in  the  way  of  children. 
.  .  .  He  knew  Latin,  German,  and  French  grammar  j  was 
able  to  teach  the  "  use  of  the  globes "  as  far  as  needed  in  a 
preparatory  school,  and  was,  up  to  far  beyond  the  point  needed 
for  me,  a  really  sound  mathematician.  For  the  rest,  utterly  un- 
acquainted with  men  or  their  history,  with  nature  and  its  meanings  j 
stupid  and  disconsolate,  incapable  of  any  mirth  or  fancy,  thinking 
mathematics  the  only  proper  occupation  of  human  intellect, 
asthmatic  to  a  degree  causing  often  helpless  suffering,  and  hope- 
lessly poor,  spending  his  evenings,  after  his  school  drudgery  was 
over,  in  writing  manuals  of  arithmetic  and  algebra,  and  compiling 
French  and  German  grammars,  which  he  allowed  the  booksellers 
to  cheat  him  out  of — adding,  perhaps,  with  all  his  year's  lamp- 
labour,  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds  to  his  income — a  more  wretched, 
innocent,  patient,  insensible,  unadmirable,  uncomfortable,  intoler- 
able being  never  was  produced  in  this  era  of  England  by  the 
culture  characteristic  of  her  metropolis. 

The  testimony  of  so  great  a  master  concerning  his 
humble  Walworth  tutor  must  be  given  in  full,  and  all  the 
passages  occurring  in  "  Praeterita "  concerning  him  are 
accordingly  here  presented  : 

Under  the  tuition,  twice  a  week  in  the  evening,  of  Mr.  Row- 
botham   (invited    always    to   substantial   tea  with  us   before  the 
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lesson  as  a  really  effi<  ienl  helpto  his  1 1 1 1 1 ■  .iH<  i  the  walk 

up   Heme    Hill,  painful   to  asthma),  1   prospered  fairly  in   i 
picking  up  some  bits  of  French  grammar,  ol  which  I  had  reall) 

feltthewant Vs   I   said,  I   progn     ed  in  this  stud)  to 

the  contentment  oi  Mr.  Rowbotham,  went  easily  through  the  in  ,t 
three  books  of  Euclid,  and  got  as  far  as  quodratics  in  algebra.  .  . 
"1  return  first,"  writes  Ruskin  of  a  later  period  (1839),  "to 
ni\  true  master  in  mathematics,  poor  Mr.  Rowbotham.    01  coi 
he  missed  his  Heme  Hill  evenings  sadly  when   I  went  to  Oxford 

But  always  when  we  Came  home    it  was    understood    that    once  in 

the  fortnight  or  so,  as  he  felt  himself  able,  he  should  still  toil  up 

the  hill  to  tea.  We  were  always  sorry  to  see  him  at  the  gate,  but 
felt  that  it  was  our  clear,  small  duty  to  put  up  with  his  sighing  for 
an  hour  or  two  in  such  rest  as  his  woeful  life  could  find.  Nor 
were  we  without  some  real  affection  for  him.  His  face  had  a 
certain  grandeur  from  its  constancy  of  patience,  bewildered 
innocence,  and  firm  lines  of  faculty  in  geometric  sort.  Also  he 
brought  us  news  from  the  mathematical  and  grammatical  world, 
and  told  us  some  interesting  details  of  manufacture  if  he  had  been 
on  a  visit  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Crawshay.  His  own  home  became 
yearly  more  wrretched,  till  one  day  its  little  ten-year-old  Peepy 
choked  himself  with  his  tee-to-tum.  '  The  father  told  us  with  real 
sorrow  the  stages  of  the  child's  protracted  suffering  before  he  died, 
but  observed  finally  that  it  was  better  that  he  should  have  been 
taken  away — both  for  him  and  his  parents.  Evidently  the  poor 
mathematical  mind  was  relieved  from  one  of  its  least  soluble 
burdens,  and  the  sad  face  that  evening  had  an  expression  of  more 
than  usual  repose.  I  never  forgot  the  lesson  it  taught  me  of  what 
human  life  meant  in  the  suburbs  of  London." 

Shade  of  Ruskin !  could  we  but  take  up  thy  pen  and 
show  with  equal  power  what  human  life  means  to-day  for 
many  in  that  same  Walworth  where  Rowbotham  meekly 
bore  the  burden  of  existence !  Ruskin's  tutor  afterwards 
obtained  the  local  registrarship  of  births,  etc.  His  grave  is 
in  St.  Peter's  Churchyard. 

But  there  were  merchant  princes  and  millionaires,  as 
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well  as  impecunious  keepers  of  academies,  in  Newington  at 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  newly- 
built  houses  in  the  Walworth  Road,  which  interesting 
thoroughfare  was  said,  in  1796,  to  want  "  little  more  than 
the  pavement  to  make  it  as  handsome  a  street  as  any 
in  London,"  were  the  homes  of  successful  city  men,  of 
artists  and  scholars,  and  of  retired  naval  and  military 
officers,  the  private  carriage  and  domestic  footman  being 
the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  their  more  or  less  exalted 
position  in  life.  Perhaps  the  wealthiest  of  local  residents 
was  one  Thomas  Fish,  who  lived  and  died  in  Penton  Row, 
which  now  forms  that  part  of  the  west  side  of  Walworth 
Road,  lying  between  Manor  Place  and  Penrose  Street. 
The  obituary  notice  in  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine "  for 
June,  1 818,  is  as  follows  : 

May  9th,  at  Walworth,  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  Thos.  Fish,  Esq., 
many  years  a  magistrate  for  the  county  of  Surrey.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  left  property  to  the  amount  of  one  million  sterling. 

Some  particulars  of  the  "  Gold  Fish,"  as  the  son  of  the 
millionaire  of  Walworth  was  called,  no  doubt  by  envious 
neighbours,  appear  in  "  Newington  Notes,"  published  in 
that  most  useful  and  interesting  publication,  the  "  Newing- 
ton Library  Chronicle." 

With  the  progress  of  the  nineteeth  century  Newington 
steadily  declined  from  its  social  eminence.  Houses  over- 
spread its  fields  and  gardens,  and  a  rapid  influx  of  people 
of  a  less  fashionable  class  made  the  disturbed  well-to-do 
residents  gather  up  their  skirts  and  hie  them  elsewhere  for 
habitations.  Newington  was  abandoned  to  the  poorer 
classes  so  completely  that  when,  in  1885,  it  was  elevated  to 
the  honour  of  direct  representation  in  Parliament,  one  of 
its  Members  declared  that  he  had  not  a  gentleman  in  the 
whole  constituency.      Of  course,  that  was  rhetorical.     If 
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we  would  know  something  of  th/e  conditions  through  which 

this  palish  passed  in    the    period    <>(    its  decadeiu  c,  u<    li 

only  to  turn  to  the  picture  ol  1 1 1  < -  terrible  visitation  ol 
plague  in  [849,  presented  by  Thomas  Miller  in  chapter  xx. 
of  his  "  Picturesque  Sketches  1  >f  I  ,<  >nd<  >n  " : 

"The  Land  of  Death  in  which  we  dwelt  was  Newington,"  he 
wrote,   "hemmed  in  by  Lambeth,  Southwark,   Bermondsey,  and 
other  gloomy  parishes  through  which  the  pestilence  stalked  like  a 
Destroying  Angel  .  .  .  while,  as  Hogg  wrote,  in  every  streel 
There  was  nought  but  mourning  weeds, 

And  sorrow  and  dismay  ; 
Where  burial  met  with  burial  still, 
And  jostled  by  the  way  ! 

.  .  .  All  day  long  was  the  sullen  bell  tolling  ;  from  morning 
till  night  it  scarcely  ceased  a  moment,  for  as  soon  as  it  had  rung 
the  knell  of  another  departed  spirit,  there  was  a  fresh  funeral  at 
the  churchyard  gate,  and  again  that  '  ding-dong '  pealed  mourn- 
fully through  the  sad  and  sultry  atmosphere.  ...  In  some 
houses  all  died,  and,  after  the  dilapidated  building  had  been  closed 
a  few  days,  other  tenants  took  possession,  and  in  two  or  three  of 
these  changes  the  new  tenants  also  perished — the  mercenary  land- 
lords never  breathing  a  word  about  what  had  befallen  the  others. 
The  putrid  cesspool  and  stagnant  sewer  still  yawned,  and  bubbled, 
and  steamed  in  the  sunshine,  and  poisoned  all  who  inhaled  the 
deadly  gases.  ...  In  several  death-engendering  courts  the 
whole  of  the  inhabitants  were  driven  out,  and  fresh  shelter  found 
for  them  until  their  wretched  dwellings  were  purified.  .  .  . 
The  cry  arose  that  the  churchyards  were  too  full.  .  .  .  '  I 
must  find  room,  or  I  shall  be  ruined,'  exclaimed  the  sexton  ;  '  it 
cost  me  all  I  had  in  the  world  to  get  elected.'  " 

The  Registrar  closed  his  return  for  Walworth  for  the 
week  ended  September  8th,  1849,  in  the  following  terms  : 

It  (the  disease)  has  spread*  over  the  whole  district — into 
almost  every  street — and  taken  persons  of  all  classes,  from  the 
most  respectable  to  the  poorest. 

That   the    picture  was  not  overdrawn  with  regard  to 
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the  unsanitary  condition  of  the  houses,  the  Report  of  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Vestry  in  1857  testifies. 
The  report  states  : 

The  poorer  inhabitants  have  the  most  difficulty  in  getting 
their  dust  removed.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  places  visited  presented 
a  condition  of  things  a  disgrace  to  civilised  society  and  an  outrage 
on  common  decency.  .  .  .  The  fact  meeting  us  at  every  turn 
has  been  the  large  number  of  streets  without  main  sewers  therein, 
and  where  overflowing  cesspools  and  choked  drains  have  been 
emptied  and  cleansed  only  to  fill  again.  .  .  .  One  of  the 
earliest  works  to  which  I  directed  the  attention  of  the  Vestry  was 
the  Devonshire  Place  ditch  (as  it  may  be  termed),  where  existed 
in  the  highest  degree  the  evils  of  the  open,  foul,  and  offensive 
tidal  ditches  of  this  parish,  the  houses  in  the  court  being  sub- 
jected to  occasional  inundations  of  the  polluted  stream,  and  where, 
as  a  natural  consequence,  diarrhoea  were  rife  in  1854. 

That  was  the  condition  of  things  less  than  half  a 
century  ago,  but  the  perambulation  of  the  parish  which 
I  now  propose  to  make  will  show  that  since  that  time 
the  authorities  have  not  only  accomplished  splendid 
reforms,  but  have  made  such  advances  that  the  parish 
which  the  late  Vestry  bequeathed  to  the  new  Council  was 
one  of  the  healthiest  and  best-equipped  parishes  in  London. 

As  our  history  began  with  the  old  church,  let  us  make 
the  site  of  it — now  a  public  garden  with  gravestones  (like 
skeletons  at  ancient  feasts)  and  a  handsome  memorial 
clock-tower  among  the  greenery — the  starting-point  of  our 
tour.  Here,  on  the  southern  boundary,  rises  the  palatial 
block  of  Rowton  House,  where  men  live  comfortably  with 
social  enjoyments  upon  very  moderate  means.  It  gives 
an  altogether  new  appearance  to  Churchyard  Row,  once 
the  quiet  retreat  of  the  elite  of  old  Newington  society, 
among  whom  must  be  mentioned  the  celebrated  Dante 
scholar,  Dr.  Henry  Clarke  Barlow,  who  abandoned  medicine 
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to  gratify  his  taste  for  the  study «oi  the  great    Italian  poet, 
with  whose  name  his  own,  and  with  hi  i  thai  oi  Newington, 
must  be  n<>\\-  for  ever  honourably  assoi  iated.     Barlow  was 
born  in  Churchyard  Row,  and  he  had  no  other  permanent 
place  of  residence.     A  memorial  to  him  was  presented  to 
the    Newington   Public   Library    by  his  devoted   pupil  in 
Dante  scholarship,  Mr.  Richard  C.  Jackson,  and  an  account 
of  his  life  and  work  appears  in  the  "  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography."     There  is  also  a  window  to  his  memory  in  the 
parish  church. 

Going  northwards,  wc  come  to  the  Metropolitan 
Tabernacle,  on  the  west  side  of  Newington  Butts,  All  but 
the  outer  walls  of  the  original  edifice,  which  was  opened  in 
1861,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  Wednesday  morning,  April 
20th,  1898  ;  but,  such  was  the  vitality  of  the  living  church 
which  its  famous,  though  then  dead,  pastor  had  built  up, 
that  in  the  short  space  of  two  and  a  half  years  it  was  rebuilt 
on  the  old  broad  lines,  and  re-opened  for  public  service  free 
of  debt.  It  accommodates  about  6,000,  and  its  Sunday 
services  are  still  among  the  great  things  of  London. 

Over  the  way  is  the  new  Elephant,  particulars  of 
which  have  been  given  on  p.  401.  It  is  one  of  the  busiest 
centres  in  London,  being  the  meeting-point  of  all  the  main 
lines  of  vehicular  and  pedestrian  traffic  on  the  Surrey  side 
from  Westminster,  Waterloo,  Blackfriars,  Southwark,  and 
London  Bridges.  Upwards  of  10,000  vehicles  pass  the 
"  Elephant "  in  the  course  of  a  day. 

Passing  over  to  the  "  Rockingham,"  we  reach  the 
Newington  side  of  the  historic  Causeway.  Near  this  point 
stood,  less  than  a  century  ago,  a  turnpike,  where  travellers 
other  than  pedestrian  were  required  to  render  toll  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  roads.  Through  that  gate  in  days  not 
so  very   long  ago  passed   many   a  ghastly  procession    en 
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route  to  the  southern  Tyburn — the  gallows  at  Kennington 
Gate.  Some  ill-fated  officers  of  the  Manchester  Regiment, 
adherents  of  the  young  Pretender  (captured  by  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  also  Earl  of  Kennington,  at  Carlisle),  were 
tried  at  the  Court  House  on  St.  Margaret's  Hill,  con- 
demned, and  on  the  30th  of  July,  1745,  barbarously  done 
to  death  on  Kennington  Common.  The  site  of  St.  Mark's 
Church,  according  to  Allen,  appears  to  have  been  the 
place  of  execution,  for  in  preparing  the  foundations  some 
relics  have  been  found. 

But  before  passing  on,  we  must  glance  back  to  the  old 
Elephant  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  forge  that  towards  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  stood  in  the  vicinity.  It  was 
the  smithy  of  the  father  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
chemists  and  natural  philosophers  of  the  nineteenth  century 
— Michael  Faraday,  who  was  born  in  Newington  in  1791. 
He  died  at  Hampton  Court,  August  25th,  1867. 

Newington  Causeway  conjures  up  many  interesting 
thoughts  of  the  past,  but  we  cannot  linger.  Passing  hurriedly 
on,  a  glance  along  Avonmouth  Street  shows  us  the  remain- 
ing boundary  wall  of  the  old  Horsemonger  Lane  Gaol.  A 
little  further  on  we  catch,  through  the  narrow  entrance  to 
Union  Road,  a  glimpse  of  the  little  cottages  with  palisaded 
gardens  in  front,  where  in  the  notorious  past — little  more 
than  half  a  century  ago — seats  were  let  to  view  the 
degrading  public  executions  that  were  then  carried  out 
over  the  entrance  to  the  gaol.  The  cottagers  were  wont,  it 
is  said,  to  clear  the  year's  rent  at  an  execution  by  letting 
their  rooms  to  spectators.  If  you  are  at  all  given  to  con- 
templation and  to  being  troubled  with  the  problems  of 
human  existence,  you  are  not  likely  to  find  much  peace  of 
mind  by  lingering  at  this  spot — redeemed  though  it  is 
from  absolute   horror  by  association  with  Dickens,  Byron, 
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Tom  Moore,  and  Leigh  limit  towards  the  hour  oi  mid 
night,  when  from  the  sepulchral  pit  hard  l>\  the  old  prison 
yard  now  a  children's  playground  the  too  lively  imagina 
tion  mighl  picture  tin-  forms  ofexecuted  criminal  p 
in  gruesome  procession.  Wethenturn  into  Iriniu  Street. 
Here,  In  [898,  while  excavations  were  in  progress,  .'it  ;i 
depth  of  about  twelve  feet,  the  remains  of  a  Roman  inter 
ment  were  found.  There  were  several  human  skulls,  all 
well  preserved,  and  on  the  bones  of  the  forearm  of  some 
ancient  lad)'  -buried  here,  probably,  as  many  a  colonising 
English  woman  has  been  buried  of  late  in  South  Africa — 
was  a  Roman  bracelet  of  bronze.  There  were  also  several 
articles  of  pottery,  including  a  small  cup,  and  a  wine  jar 
(intact)  of  the  best  Roman  type.  They  are  now  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  R.  E.  Wey,  the  ardent  and  well-informed 
archaeologist  of  Newington  Causeway.  The  date  of  these 
relics  is  thought  to  be  contemporary  with  the  period  repre- 
sented by  the  three  Roman  coins  dug  up  in  1867  during 
excavations  for  the  main  sewer  in  the  adjacent  Union 
Road,  viz.,  Carausius,  287  A.D.  ;  Constantius,  292  A.D.  ;  and 
Constantino,  306  A.D.  The  localities  in  which  these 
antiquities  were  discovered  are  near  to  the  old  Roman 
Watling  Street.  I  have  some  interesting  relics  that  were 
brought  to  light  near  this  spot. 

In  the  centre  of  the  open  space  in  front  of  Trinity 
Church  is  a  statue  of  Alfred  the  Great,  lately  renovated,  in 
recognition  of  the  millenary  of  the  death  of  that  monarch. 
Three-quarters  of  a  century  ago  it  had  the  distinction  of 
inclusion  in  a  list  of  metropolitan  statues,  but  is  now 
generally  overlooked,  and  exact  information  as  to  its  origin 
is  not  readily  obtainable.  It  is  said  to  have  been  placed 
there  when  the  square  was  laid  out  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  to  commemorate  the   association 
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of  the    King    as    founder  of  the   English   Navy  with  the 
Trinity  House  Corporation,  who  owned  the  estate. 

At  Falmouth  Road  we  turn  southward,  and,  after 
crossing  broad  and  leafy  New  Kent  Road,  plunge  into 
crowded  Walworth,  any  one  of  its  tenemented  streets 
having  a  population  equal  to  that  of  many  a  thriving 
village.  We  come  to  Rodney  Road,  where  the  mission  of 
"Lock's  Fields  Chapel"  does  such  excellent  religious  and 
social  work.  In  this  road  was  born  the  great  Noncon- 
formist divine,  Dr.  R.  W.  Dale,  who  will  be  long  remem- 
bered by  his  numerous  works  on  practical  Christianity 
and  his  successful  labours  in  the  direction  of  associating 
politics  and  social  reform  with  religion  at  Birmingham, 
where  a  handsome  memorial  commemorates  his  connection 
with  that  progressive  city. 

Larcom  Street  is  close  by,  and  we  pass  along  it  to  see 
the  fine  St.  John's  Institute,  presented  by  friends  of  the 
indefatigable  worker  for  the  improvement  of  the  conditions 
of  life  in  the  locality  and  for  education— the  Rev.  A.  W. 
Jephson,  M.A.,  M.L.S.B.,  Vicar  of  St.  John's,  Walworth, 
who  is  also  a  Councillor  for  the  Borough  of  Southwark  and 
Chairman  of  the  Newington  Library  Committee.  The 
church  and  the  vicarage  are  also  in  Larcom  Street,  as  are 
the  schools — among  the  best  voluntary  schools  in  or  out  of 
London — and  these  we  pass  en  route  for  the  Walworth 
Road,  but  not  without  feeling  assured  of  a  cordial  welcome 
from  the  popular  and  busy  vicar  should  we  call  upon  him 
in  connection  with  any  progressive  public  work  for  the 
district. 

And  now  we  are  in  the  Walworth  Road.  A  few  paces 
northward,  and  we  reach  the  Public  Library,  which  has 
upwards  of  30,000  volumes,  and  is  used  by  some  3,000 
persons   a  day.      It   is   one   of  the    largest  in  London,  and 
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cost  over  £17,000      Adjoining   is  the  Town   Hall,  alread) 
mentioned.      On    its   site    formerly    stood    Ro  e   I  otti 
where  lived  the  distinguished  pastor  of  the  Weigh  house 
Chapel,  Rev.  Thomas  Binney.     Among  notable  visitors  to 
Rose  Cottage  was  Mrs.  1 1.  Bee<  her  Stone,  ant  hoi-  of"  LJi 
lOm's  Cabin."    She  refers  to  her  visit  in  her  book,  "  Sunny 
Memories  of  Foreign  Lands."     Almost  opposite  is  Amelia 
Street,   where  until    quite    recently  stood   the    "House  <>| 
God,"  established  by  the  disciples  of  Joanna  Southcott.    In 
this  thoroughfare  a  dame's  school  once  sought  patron. 
by  exhibiting  the  announcement,  "  Schooling,  threepence 
a  week  ;  to  larn  manners,  twopence  extra." 

We  are  back  at  the  corner  of  Larcom  Street.  Let  us 
go  southward.  Here,  at  the  corner  of  York  Street,  is  the 
fine  new  Club  House  of  the  Browning  Hall  Settlement,  and 
one  of  its  attractions  is  to  be  a  library  of  about  1,000  vols. 
on  Christian  sociology  as  a  memorial  to  Dr.  Dale.  From  this 
point  can  be  seen  York  Street  Chapel,  which  has  become 
the  centre  of  the  Robert  Browning  Social  Settlement.  Here 
the  poet's  mother  was  almost  a  lifelong  worshipper  and 
worker,  and  here  her  distinguished  son  was  baptized  and 
received  his  religious  training.  Robert  Moffatt  here  de- 
livered a  farewell  address  before  leaving  for  South  Africa, 
and  the  records  bear  the  name  of  Mrs.  Livingstone,  "  of 
Kurraman,"  as  an  occasional  communicant.  The  old  grave- 
yard,  where  may  be  seen  the  tomb  of  Wilson,  the  mission- 
ary captain,  has  been  laid  out  as  a  public  garden  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  public  in  this  gardenless  neighbourhood. 
Mr.  F.  H.  Stead,  M.A.,  is  the  warden,  and  he  is  fortunate 
in  having  as  sub-warden  Councillor  Tom  Bryan,  ALA. 

Crossing  Walworth  Road  we  reach  Manor  Place. 
Here  are  the  Public  Baths  and  Washhouses,  which  are 
among  the   finest  in  -London.     A  unique  feature  of  their 
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work  are  the  free  lectures  and  musical  and  dramatic 
recitals  given  in  the  winter  months  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Public  Libraries  and  Museum  Committee,  which 
attract  very  large  audiences.  Behind  the  baths  are  the 
Council's  extensive  depot  and  model  stabling,  and  the 
municipal  electricity  station  adjoins  ;  its  frontage  is  in 
Penrose  Street.  Newington  was  the  first  parish  in  South 
London  to  enter  upon  a  public  electric  lighting  under- 
taking of  its  own. 

The  aspect  of  Manor  Place  has  altogether  changed 
since  the  days  of  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens  and  the 
Manor  House  Hotel  and  Pleasure  Grounds.  But  for  the 
baths  Manor  Place  would  be  a  wholly  uninviting  thorough- 
fare. Yet,  like  many  a  bitter  experience  in  life,  it  leads  to 
something  better — to  Doddington  Grove,  a  quiet,  wide 
and  pleasant  avenue  of  plane  trees  and  cottages  of  a  some- 
what old-time  aspect.  The  Grove  opens  into  South  Place, 
where,  looking  westward,  we  have  a  view  on  the  right  of 
the  new  Palace  of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  and  the  new 
theatre  where,  at  the  corner  of  the  Kennington  Park  Road, 
the  episcopal  house  formerly  stood.  The  Palace  and  the 
theatre  are  both  in  Newington,  though  they  appear  to  be 
generally  associated  in  the  public  mind  with  Kennington 
more  than  Newington.  On  the  left  is  Kennington  Park, 
but  in  November,  1900,  by  the  adjustment  of  the  Borough 
boundaries,  Newington's  small  share  of  the  Park  was 
surrendered  to  Lambeth.  Taking  a  south-eastward  course 
we  reach  the  pleasant  oasis  of  Lorrimore  Square,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  St.  Paul's  Church,  formerly  prominent  in 
connection  with  ritualistic  troubles.  Carter  Street  opens 
on  the  north  of  this  square,  and  at  the  corner  of  Penrose 
Street  stands  the  Alexander  Institute,  which  was  formerly 
the  Walworth  Literary  and  Scientific   Institution,  founded 
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in  [845  and  dissolved  in  [886.  Here  the  famous  actor 
J.  I..  Toole  was  "discovered"  by  Dickens.  In  company 
with  Mark  Lemon  and  |<>hn  Forster,  Dickens  paid  a 
kindly  visit  to  t  lit  *  Walworth  Literary  Institution  for  the 
purpose  oi    seeing   young    Toole     who  was  a  member  in 

[849,     and     studied     elocution     here      act     and     recite    tin 
monologue  "Trying  a  Magistrate."     Dickens  was  strong  in 
the  expressed  opinion  after  the  visit  thai  Toole's  vocation 

was  that  of  the  stage,  and  the  stage  only.  Acting  on  the 
advice  given  him  with  all  that  kind  and  characteristic 
energfv  which  was  so  marked  a  feature  of  Dickens,  Mr.  Toole 
started  upon  his  professional  life,  a  step  which — so  the 
veteran  actor,  who  is  now  an  invalid  at  Brighton,  recently 
confessed  to  a  writer  for  "  Household  Words  " — he  does 
not  know  that  he  has  had  cause  to  regret. 

At  the  opposite  corner  is  the  "  Beehive,"  which, 
together  with  the  Montpelier  Gardens,  were  in  old  times 
pleasant  and  popular  resorts  of  lovers  of  the  national 
game  of  cricket,  and  have  connected  Newington  with  the 
history  of  some  famous  clubs.  Arrived  in  Walworth  Road 
again  via  Penrose  Street,  we  find  ourselves  opposite  East 
Street,  where  the  sign  of  the  "  Good  Intent  "  not  far  up  on 
the  right  recalls  one  of  London's  unsolved  murder  mysteries. 
The  il  Good  Intent  "  was  the  home  of  Miss  Camp,  who  was 
murdered  in  a  train  three  or  four  years  ago,  and  from  the 
"  Good  Intent "  the  funeral  cortege  passed  through  dense 
crowds  into  the  equally  crowded  Walworth  Road.  Her 
murderer  has  not  been  traced.  East  Street  is  known  as 
the  South  London  edition  of  "  Petticoat  Lane,"  by  reason 
of  its  thriving  Sunday  markets,  which  are  a  sight  visitors 
to  London  find  interesting.  Just  off  the  Walworth  Road 
stands  St.  Peter's  Church,  in  a  churchyard  that  has  been 
made    a    public    garden,  and  has  a  special  feature  in  the 
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miniature  zoo  which  the  rector,  an  ardent  naturalist,  has 
established.  The  Rev.  W.  J.  Horsley  delights  in  describing 
the  space  about  his  church  as  "  woodland  Walworth,"  and 
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some  of  his  photographs  of  "  bits "  in  the  way  of  shady 
paths  arched  with  trees  give  to  it  an  air  of  rusticity  and 
charm.  Here  is  a  portrait  of  the  Rector  enjoying  the  calm 
and  peace  of  this  sylvan  retreat. 

The    Camberwell     Gate    public-house    recalls    to    old 
residents  the  time  when  a  toll-gate  obstructed  the  Walworth 
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Road  and  when  the  old  workhou  e  itood  <  lo  e  bj  on  the 
west  side  "l  that  thor<  mghfare. 

\\  hile  .it  this  c\u\  of  the  Walworth  Road  we  must  not 
forget  to  look  at  the  chapel  in  Beresford  Street  where  the 
Ruskin  family  attended  tin-  ministrations  oi  the  locally 
famous  Dr.  Andrews,  whose  daughter,  born  at  the  adjacent 
parsonage,  and  becoming  the  wife  of  Coventry  Patmore, 
the  poet,  has  assured  immortality  as  "The  Angel  in  the 

I  louse,"  iA'  her  husband's  great  poem.  A  medallion 
portrait  of  her  was  carved  by  Woollier,  and  her  picture  was 
among  the  early  achievements  of  Millais.  She  died  at 
Hendon. 

We  have  now  only  to  find  out  Mope  Street  and 
Clandon  Street  in  the  maze  to  the  east  of  Walworth  Road 
to  finish  our  present  hurried  tour.  In  No.  5  Hope  Street 
we  are  interested  as  being  the  early  home  of  the  famous 
sculptor,  George  Tinworth — happily  still  living  and  giving 
to  clay  the  impress  of  his  genius  for  vivid  portrayal  of 
human  form  and  character — and  in  Clandon  Street  a 
similar  interest  attaches  to  the  shed  there  in  which  Tinworth 
worked  as  a  wheelwright  in  the  days  he  studied  art  at 
Lambeth  and  the  Academy  Schools,  and  frequently  had  to 
choose  between  food  for  the  body  and  food  for  the  mind 
for  he  was  not  always  in  a  position  to  pay  for  both,  and  the 
former  was  often  sacrificed  to  the  latter.  For  every  life 
there  is  an  excelsior — an  onwards  and  upwards  still. 

He's  the  greatest  man 
AYho  is  content  with  least ;  who  feels  that  life 
Consists  in  rather  what  we  are  than  have, 
And,  like  the  skilful  wagoner,  but  needs 
The  scantiest  space  to  turn  in. 


CONCLUDING    SKETCHES. 


Love  thyself  last  :  cherish  those  hearts  that  hate  thee  ; 

Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty. 

Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace 

To  silence  envious  tongues.     Be  just  and  fear  not  ; 

Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'st  at  be  thy  country's, 

Thy  God's,  and  truth's. 

IN  Redcross  Hall  are  a  series 
of  drawings  by  Walter  Crane, 
illustrative  of  heroic  deeds  in 
humble  life,  one  of  which  is 
dedicated  to  Alice  Ayres.  I 
remember  the  incident  well, 
It  occurred  in  this  way.  On 
>\*  the  morning  of  April  24th, 
1885,  at  ten  minutes  past 
two,  there  was  an  alarm  of 
fire,  which  had  broken  out  at 
an  oil-shop  at  the  corner  of 
Gravel  Lane  and  Union 
Street,  occupied  by  Mr.  H. 
Chandler,  and  the  house  was  soon  enveloped  in  flames.  Alice 
Ayres  was  left  in  charge  of  the  children.  Alice  appeared 
at  one  of  the  upper  windows,  silhouetted  clearly  to  the 
crowd  below,  with  a  child  in  her  arms.  "  Jump  !  "  shouted 
the  crowd  below.  "  Not  me/'  cried  Alice,  regardless  of 
grammar,  thinking  only  of  the  sacred  trust  reposed  in  her. 
"  Catch  the  little  'un  !  "  and  into  safety  it  dropped.  Back 
she  went  into  the  sulphurous  inferno,  and  in  a  few  seconds 
reappeared  with  little  four-year-old  Nellie,  and  a  shout  of 
joy  went  up  as  she,  too,  was  nestled  to  the  heart  of  a  strong- 
man.    One,  two,  three  minutes  elapsed,  and  we  held  our 
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breath,  fearing  the  worst.  But  no!  with  her  hair  and 
clothes  alight,  she  staggered  once  more  to  the  1  .1  ement, 
and  with  .1  last  superhuman  effort  flung  Into  waiting  arms 
what  seemed  a  bundle  of  burning  rags  the  third  and  la  I 
oi  her  charges.  Then  she  thought  oi  herself,  and  jumped, 
only  to  fall  with  a  terrible  crash  on  to  tin-  stones  below,  I 
can  hear  it  yet.  She  was  taken  to  " Guy's,"  and  there 
everything  possible  was  done — as  is  always  done  at  such 
institutions — but  there  was  no  hope.  In  twenty-four  hours 
she  had  passed  to  her  rest  and  her  reward,  but  not  before 
she  had  received,  by  special  messenger  from  Windsor,  a 
sweet,  womanly  message  of  praise  and  condolence  from 
Queen  Victoria,  whilst  her  heroic  deed  went  through  wire 
and  cable  the  wide  world  over.  But  let  Mr.  Ernest  Power 
tell  the  story  : 

Put  it  in  capitals,  printer — letters  as  large  as  you  can, 

Let  it  light  up  this  page  with  its  lustre,  to  dazzle  our  gaze   as  we 

scan  ; 
To  serve   for   the   yew  and   the  cypress,  a  border  of  black  be  its 

frame — 
The  spot  where  this  type  is,  is  sacred,  "  ALICE  AY  RES,"  to  your 

fate  and  your  fame  ! 

We  have  read  with  an  awed  admiration — we  have  listened,  hard 

holding  our  breath  ; 
How,  through  fire   and  through  torture,  rare  Alice,  you  wrestled 

with  horrible  Death  ; 
How,  choking,  you  reeled  to  the  window,  and  flung  the  bed  bodily 

out, 
That  was  caught   by  the  crowd   on  the  footpath,  quick  guessing 

what  you  were  about ! 
How  you  snatched  up  the  children,   and  cast  them  to  the  arms 

reaching  ready  to  save, 
And  then  only  sought  your  own  safety — oh,  heroine-martyr  thrice 

brave  ! 
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To  fall  like  a  log  on  the  pavement,  a  broken  and  shuddering  heap! 
We  have  heard  how  you  died — they  are  noble  the  eyes  o'er  your 
dying  that  weep. 

Let  your  name  be  a  charm  and  a  legend  that  shall  make  men  and 

women  more  true — 
That  shall  nerve  them  to  deeds  of  devotion,  when  thinking,  sweet 

Alice,  of  you ; 
Let  the  lips  of  our  children  oft  lisp   it,  until  its  grand  moral  be 

theirs, 
Let  it  live  in  their  long  recollections,  thy  beautiful  deed,  "  ALICE 

AYRES." 


The  picture  here  shown  is  taken  from  the  "  Daily 
Graphic,"  and  represents  the  firemen  at  work  on  Mr.  James 
Pascall's  Confectionery  Works  in  the  Blackfriars  Road. 
The  fire  occurred  on  the  night  of  October  1st,  1897.  It 
was  due  to  the  act  of  a  young  fellow  who  had  received 
nothing  but  kindness  from  Mr.  Pascall  and  at  the  busiest 
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time  of  \  im  i",  when  the  firm  was  gutted  with  Chri  »tma 
orders.  Amidst  .til  this  terrible  trouble  Mi  Pa  call's 
first  thoughts  were  for  the  poor  who  had  suffered.  At 
[0.30  a.m.  on  the  2nd  October  he  came  to  me  to  organise 
relief  for  them,  with  instructions  to  draw  upon  him  for  what 
I  considered  needful.  Could  a  volume  be  more  eloquenl 
as  to  the  manner  ^\  man  he  is?  The  Vestry  at  once  took 
the  matter  in  hand  We  housed  as  many  as  possible  in  the 
Public  Library  building,  and  in  other  ways  helped  them 
over  the  trouble.  Here  is  a  condensed  description  of  the 
fire  by  Mr.  F.  II.  Mackenzie  :— 

"  Not  only  were  the  main  buildings  of  Mr.  PascalPs 
works  consumed  in  the  flames,  but  also  parts  of  adjoining 
houses.  To  the  left,  one  big  warehouse  had  lost  its  roof  in 
the  blaze,  and  to  the  right  a  gaping  passage  had  been 
burnt  through  a  block  of  dwelling  houses.  The  central 
factor}-  was  a  picture  of  desolation.  Both  the  roof  and 
most  of  the  walls  of  the  five-floor  building  had  disappeared  ; 
thick  iron  columns  and  girders  were  twisted  out  of  shape 
and  bent,  as  though  by  giant  hands  ;  and  a  few  shaking 
walls  of  brickwork,  which  the  flames  had  half  spared,  were 
being  rapidly  demolished  by  workmen.  The  printing  and 
packing  departments  facing  Blackfriars  Road,  and  the 
boiling  shops  and  stabling  to  the  rear  had  escaped.  One 
building  near  the  front,  which  the  flames  had  passed  over, 
was  a  sight  to  behold.  The  machinery  in  it — the  copper 
boilers,  the  crushers,  the  refiners,  and  the  moulds — were 
covered  with  black  and  wet  from  the  play  of  the  engines. 
Trays  of  fondants,  with  all  the  goodness  washed  out  of 
them,  still  stood  where  they  had  been  left  on  the  Friday 
afternoon  ;  great  blocks  of  caramels  and  nougat  had  lost 
shape  and  taste  ;  and  bins  of  chocolate  paste  now  waited 
destruction. 
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"'What  we  perhaps  value  most,'  said  Mr.  James 
Pascall,  k  has  been  the  good  feeling  the  fire  has  elicited  from 
other  manufacturing  confectioners.     Almost  all    our  trade 


rivals  have  volunteered  assistance.     They  have  offered  us 
the  use  of  their  factories,  and  some  have  even  gone  so  far 
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as  to  say  that  they  will  delay  their *own  work,  ii  needs  be, 
to  help  uv>  through  the  next  few  weeks.  I  <  annol  but  add 
my  hearty  appreciation  oi  the  attitude  oi  all  my  employe* 
during  the  past  week.  Each  has  seemed  to  vie  with  the 
other  in  trying  to  relieve  me  <»i  anxiety,  and  to  get  all 
departments  in  working  order  in  a  minimum  oi  time.  I 
shall  not  soon  forget  their  loyal  service.'  The  remark  was 
natural,  tor  '  Pascall's  '  is  one  of  those  business  houses  where 
the  best  feeling  exists  between  employer  and  employed.  I 
sometimes  hear  complaints  from  employers  that  they  can- 
not get  their  men  to  settle  down  with  them  for  any  length 
of  time.  They  had  better  go  to  Mr.  Pascall  and  ask  him 
his  secret.  One  of  his  assistants  has  been  with  him  for 
twenty-eight  years,  and  those  who  have  served  him  twenty 
years  and  more  are  so  numerous  that  they  have  formed 
themselves  into  what  is   almost  a   corporate  body,  which 
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they  call  '  Pascall's  Old  Boys.'  Last  year  they  presented 
their  chief  with  a  beautiful  illuminated  address,  which  has, 
happily,  been  preserved  from  the  flames,  being  kept  at  Mr. 
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Pascall's  private  residence.  Mr.  Pascall  is  also  fortunate 
in  having-  the  support  of  his  two  brothers  and  two  sons. 
The  employes  are  not  compelled  to  endure  the  maximum 
of  labour  allowed  by  the  Factory  Acts.  An  average  of  a 
little  over  eight  hours  a  clay,  or  fifty  hours  a  week,  is  main- 
tained throughout  the  factories.  Even  in  the  busiest 
seasons,  when  overtime  is  necessary,  the  daily  hours  of 
work  do  not  exceed  ten,  so  that  overtime  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word  is  non-existent.  When  I  asked  Mr. 
Pascall  his  reason  for  this  limitation  of  the  labouring  day, 
his  answer  was  simple—'  I  think  nine  hours  a  day  quite 
long  enough  for  those  who  work  well.'  " 

Mr.  James  Pascall  commenced  business  in  South 
London  in  1876  in  a  small  building.  He  now  employs 
over  600  people,  and  the  premises  are  continually  extending. 
The  secret  of  his  success  is  that  he  supplies  none  but  the 
most  wholesome  and  attractive  goods,  and  wherever  the 
British  flag  flies,  or  Britons  go,  Pascall's  confectionery 
follows — sometimes  it  goes  with  the  pioneers.  It  only 
remains  to  say  that  Mr.  James  Pascall  is  a  liberal  subscriber 
to,  and  takes  a  very  lively  interest  in,  most  of  the  institu- 
tions for  good  in  the  Borough.  On  page  508  is  a  photo- 
graph of  Mr.  Pascall  in  his  office. 

Amongst  the  many  valuable  agencies  in  Southwark 
springing  from  small  beginnings  is  the  Grove  Mission, 
Great  Guildford  Street,  which  originated  in  a  meeting  in  a 
stable.  In  1838,  on  the  demolition  of  the  old  Vinegar 
Yard  Chapel  in  Union  Street,  the  old  pews  were  transferred 
to  the  hayloft  over  the  stable  at  the  Grove,  and  this  was 
opened  for  service  in  1 840.  The  mission  gradually 
increased  in  usefulness  and  numbers  until,  by  the  untiring 
energy  and  efforts  of  its  superintendent,  Mr.  J.  W.  Weston, 
the  present  commodious  Mission  Mall  was  built  and  opened 
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In  [888,  One  notable  characteristu  ofthi  Mission  and  its 
numerous  agencies  is  that   .ill   its  good  work  i    carried  on 

by  v< )luni.ii  \  w  i  >rkers. 

In  Great  Dover  Street  is  the  Surrey  Dispensary,  which 
does  a  large  amount  oi  good  among  the  sick  and  afflicted 
During  1901  the  "letters"  issued  and  renewed  (including 
201  midwifery  cases)  amounted  to  9,603.  The  staff  and 
resident  medical  officer  made  .i,,]^  home  visits  to  patients. 
Lord  Llangattock  is  president  and  Mr.  R.  I).  Hilton  chair- 
man of  this  most  useful  institution.  Robert  Drewitt  Milton, 
horn  at  Petworth  on 
23rd  October,  1833,  has 
for  thirty -nine  years 
been  a  prominent  fac- 
tor, and  is  the  recog- 
nised doyen,  in  the 
municipal  government  of 
South  London.  Men  of 
spasmodic  inspirations 
and  aspirations  may  be- 
gin  well  and  run  well  for 
a  time,  but  soon  tire,  and 
if  opposition  meets  them 
give  up  the  contest.  Not 
so  with  Hilton.  The 
difficulties    of  the    way 

or  the  adverse  criticism  of  friend  or  foe  only  urges  him 
forward.  He  does  not  condescend  to  wile,  and  scarcely 
condescends  to  persuade.    He  is  the  stormy  petrel*  of  muni- 

*  This  bird — Petrel  is  the  diminutive  of  Peter  — lias  long  been  celebrated 
for  the  manner  in  which  it  skims  up  and  down  the  waves,  even  in  a  storm.  It 
is  always  above  the  surface,  and  traverses  the  ocean  with  wonderful  ease,  the 
billows  rolling  beneath  its  feet  and  passing  away  under  the  bird  without  in  the 
least  disturbing  it. 
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cipal  life;  and  at  an  age  when  many  men  would  retire  he 
still  keeps  abreast  of  the  age  in  its  spirit  and  progress,  and 
brings  to  any  and  every  good  work  he  takes  in  hand  the 
knowledge  and  experience  of  his  long  business,  social,  and 
public  life. 

Many  and  valuable  testimonials  has  he  received  from 
his  friends  and  admirers.  On  one  occasion  a  proposi- 
tion was  made  to  present  him  with  an  honorarium,  when 
one  of  his  colleagues  rose  and  said  that  he  deserved  it,  but 
it  would  not  be  much  good  presenting  it  to  him,  as  "  he 
would  have  no  time  to  play  it!"  For  years  past  his  friends 
have  been  unable  to  understand  how  he  can  give  so  much 
time  to  public  affairs,  having  regard  for  his  huge  business, 
which  he  carries  on  under  the  style  of  John  Edgington  and 
Co.,  at  108  Old  Kent  Road.  At  the  Holborn  Restaurant, 
on  Wednesday,  July  20th,  1887,  Mr.  Hilton  was  presented 
with  a  massive  solid  silver  tea  and  coffee  service,  weighing 
200  ounces,  suitably  inscribed;  in  1870  the  widow  and 
seven  children  of  Mr.  B.  Pewtress  presented  him  with  a 
28-day  clock  as  a  slight  token  of  thanks  for  the  help 
rendered  by  him  in  settling  their  affairs  ;  on  December  8th, 

1892,  at  the  "Rockingham,"  he  was  invited  to  a  com- 
plimentary dinner,  at  which  His  Worship  the  present 
Mayor  of  Southwaik  presided.     On  Thursday,  June  14th, 

1893,  I  was  also  present  when  he  was  presented  with  a 
beautifully  illuminated  vote  of  thanks  on  vellum  "  for  the 
able  and  impartial  conduct  which  distinguished  his  very 
lengthened  occupation  of  the  position  of  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Churchwardens  and  Overseers."  At  the  Bridge 
House,  on  June  29,  1903,  he  was  presented  with  a  portrait 
of  himself  in  oils,  which,  when  hung  in  the  old  Vestry  Hall  of 
St.  George's, was  maliciously  damaged  by  some  vandal  who 
would  not  have  dared  face  the  muscular  Christianity  of  the 
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original.     Let  these  examples  oi   good  fellowship  suffice 

Mr.     Hilton    was    from     [863    to    [866,     Auditor;     1866   to 

[900,  Vestryman;  [880  to  [882,  Overseer;  [883  to 
[893,  Churchwarden;  [883  to  [887,  Guardian;  1883  to 
[889,  a  Manager  Central  London  Schools;  1 S76  to  [887, 
President  and  Treasurer  of  the  I  [atfield  Street  ( E  ( '.)  Ragged 

Schools.  There  Is  only  one  person  besides  himself  living 
to-day  who  was  a  member  of  the  Vestry  when  he  was 
elected  in  [863 — the  vestrymen,  clerk,  staff,  medical 
officer,  and  surveyor  have  all  joined  the  great  majority. 

The  members  West  Southwark  elected  on  the  first 
London  County  Council  were  Messrs.  A.  Haggis  and  John 
G.  Rhodes.  Mr.  Haggis  succeeded  Mr.  Firth  as  Deputy 
Chairman  on  the  tragic  death  of  the  latter  in   Switzerland. 

He  was  one  of  the 
"  discoveries "  of  the 
Council.  Educated  at 
private  schools  in 
Winchester  and  Lon- 
don, he  commenced 
his  commercial  career 
in  1850  as  clerk  in 
the  saw-mills  at  Hat- 
field Street,  S.E.,  and 
King's  Cross,  of  which 
he  subsequently  be- 
came manager,  and 
ultimately  proprietor.  In  1883  he  was  chosen  as  one  of  the 
twelve  aldermen  of  the  town  of  Croydon,  and  occupied 
other  positions  of  local  honour.  The  death  of  Mr.  Haggis 
was  painfully  sudden.  It  occurred  on  Tuesday,  November 
24th,  1 89 1,  in  an  omnibus  en  route  for  Spring  Gardens, 
and  was  due  to  cardiac,  affection. 

II 
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At  the  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London  County 
Council,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  in  a  voice  choked  with 
emotion,  referred  to  the  loss  which  the  Council  had  sus- 
tained in  the  death  of  Mr.  Haggis,  and  the  Council  agreed 
to  avoid  all  contentious  business. 

Mr.  Rhodes,  F.S.A., 
of  Southwark  Street, 
lived  for  over  twenty 
years  at  Beckenham, 
and  was  a  prominent 
figure  there, as  in  South- 
wark, in  local  as  well 
as  Imperial  politics.  He 
was  generally  known 
as  the  Father  of  the 
Local  Board,  it  being 
chiefly  due  to  his  exer- 
tions that  the  old  form 
of  government,  under  a  Parochial  Committee,  was  abolished, 
and  the  Local  Board  constituted  in  its  stead.  The  whole 
of  the  drainage  works  were  carried  out  under  his  watchful 
care,  and  he  was  the  first  Chairman  of  the  Main  Drainage 
Committee  of  the  London  County  Council.  He  died  on 
January  22nd,  1895,  at  Warwick  House,  St.  George's  Road, 
S.W.,  at  the  age  of  63.  Mr.  Rhodes,  like  his  colleague,  will 
ever  be  remembered  by  those  of  us  who  were  thrown  into 
contact  with  him  as  a  kindly,  genial  soul,  a  keen  and  able 
debater,  who  never  failed  to  convince  his  opponents  of  the 
sincerity  of  his  convictions,  or  seldom  failed  to  win  their 
esteem  and  regard. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hunter  can  point  to  a  long  and  creditable 
record  of  public  work,  and  he  has  done  much  good  that 
will  never  be  known.    For  twenty-five  years  he  lived  at  the 
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"Farm    House,"   Harrow  Street,  and,  coming    into  daily 

Cl  intact     w  ill)    all     sorts     and      |  on- 

ditions  of  men,  he  i  an  tell  many  a 
story  oi  pathos  and  humour.  To 
numbers  the  "Farm  House"  has  not 
been  merely  a  lodging,  but  a  home, 

and  of  the  14,000  who  have  signed 
the  pledge  there,  he  can  speak  with 
authority  of  a  considerable  number 
who  to-day  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
are  living  useful  lives,  and  thanking 
God  for  the  influence  that  gave 
them  a  fresh  chance  in  life's  battle. 

He  is  one  of  the  hardest  working  members  of  the  London 

County  Council,  and  has  rendered  valuable  service  in   the 

Industrial   Schools  and  Asylum   Committees,   and    is   very 

keen  on  the  "  housing  "  question.      It   would  be  difficult  to 

find  a  better  representative. 

Like    his    colleague,    Mr.    Edric     Bayley    puts   in     an 

enormous  amount  of  time  at  the  Council,  and  varies  it  by 

taking  part  in  most  of  the  social  and 

educational   movements    of    West 

Southwark.    He  is  Chairman  of  the 

Local    Government  and   Taxation 

Committee  of  the  Council,  and  of 

the  Borough  Polytechnic.     He  was 

a    Member    of  the    School    Board 

from  1885   to   1 87 1,  and  originated 

the   scheme    for    supplying    school 

children  with  cheap  dinners,  which 

resulted    in    the    founding    of    the 

London   School   Dinners    Associa- 
tion.    In   every    way  he    actively  interests  himself  in  the 
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well-being  of  the  district  he  so  ably  represents.     Long  may 
he  do  so. 

Mr.    W.    H.    Atkins  was    for    over  thirty-eight    years 
connected   with  the  clerical    staff  and   twenty-eight  years 

chief  of  the  St.  Saviour 
Board  of  Works.  A 
moreexact,  painstaking 
and  courteous  official 
no  trust  ever  had,  and 
it  was  with  very  real 
feelings  of  regret  that 
his  old  colleagues  bid 
him  an  official  farewell 
at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  corpus  on  Wednes- 
day, November  I,  1900. 
As  chairman  of  the 
Board  it  was  my  privi- 
lege to  present  him 
with  a  well-deserved 
testimonial  engrossed  on  vellum  as  a  token  of  esteem. 
May  he  live  many  years  to  enjoy  his  pension.  Among  my 
colleagues  on  this  Board  in  the  "  eighties "  were  Messrs. 
Coles,  Grantham,  Robertson,  and  Cooper,  all  of  whom  are 
worthy  of  a  place  in  these  sketches. 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Coles,  M.I.C.E.,  from  1872  to  1897  "Ued 
a  large  and  honorable  part  in  the  local  government  of 
Southwark.  He  was  elected  overseer  in  1887,  was  a 
Newcomen's  Warden  from  1889  to  1892  and  "Great 
Account"  in  1892-3.  His  labours  in  regard  to  the  incor- 
poration of  Bridge  Ward  Without  has  already  been 
referred  to.  In  the  great  work  of  restoring  our  Church 
Mr.  Coles  took  a  prominent  part.     Mention  has  been  made 
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ol  the  scheme  i«»i  Newcomen  School.  Mr.  Coles  broughl 
before  the  governors  an  exhaustive  reporl  on  the  subject 
which  formed  tin-  basis  of  the  present  system  of  scholar 
ships,  which  has  already  helped  many  hoys  and  girls  to 


better  situations  than  they  would  otherwise  have  occupied. 
The  Borough  Market  had  long  suffered  because  the  trustees 
had  no  power  to  raise  money  or  apply  the  profits  of  the 
market  for  the  purpose  of  improving  or  enlarging  it.  In 
1 89 1  Mr.  Coles,  supported  by  his  co-trustees,  promoted  and 
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obtained  an  act  of  Parliament  by  which  this  anomaly  was 
remedied,  and  in  1892  he  propounded  a  scheme  to  his 
fellow  Wardens  for  the  re-disposition  of  the  many  miscel- 
laneous charities  and  the  unallocated  funds  of  the  parish. 
This  subsequently  was  made  the  basis  of  an  order  by  the 
Charity  Commissioners,  and  provides  old  age  pensions  for 
many  deserving  poor.  In  1 891  Mr.  Coles  left  Southwark 
for  Derby,  and  on  Monday,  February  20th,  of  that  year, 
representative  men  of  St.  Saviour  and  Christchurch, 
assembled  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant  to  testify  their  esteem 
for,  and  admiration  of,  Mr.  Coles.  Mr.  Causton,  M.P., 
during  the  evening  made  a  presentation  to  Mr.  Coles.  In 
doing  so  he  said  : — 

He  had  to  make  to  Mr.  Coles  a  small  presentation  as  a 
testimony  of  the  regard  in  which  he  was  held,  in  order  that  when 
he  left  St.  Saviour's  he  might  have  something  to  look  upon  from 
day  to  day  which  might  remind  him  of  the  old  friends  among 
whom  he  had  worked,  who  always  regarded  him  as  an  upright, 
painstaking,  and  honourable  man.  There  was  no  parish  in 
London  where  more  important  work  was  discharged  by  those  who 
represented  it.  In  every  capacity  Mr.  Coles  had  filled 

he  had  been  a  most  able,  deserving,  and  pleasant  colleague.  All 
that  had  been  said  of  him  was  well  deserved.  In  the  speaker  he 
left  behind  a  friend  as  sincere  as  any  of  those  around  the  table. 
In  presenting  Mr.  Coles,  on  behalf  of  his  neighbours  and  friends, 
with  three  pieces  of  plate,  with  the  names  of  those  who  had  sub- 
scribed, he  gave  it  to  him  in  the  earnest  hope  that  in  the  new 
career  which  lay  before  him  he  would  have  a  prosperous  and  long 
life  and  good  health. 

Mr.  Tiplady  spoke  with  his  usual  eloquence  and  hearti- 
ness the  feelings  of  Christ  Church  friends. 

Mr.  Augustus  G.  Grantham,  head  of  the  firm  of 
Grantham  &  Co.,  tea  merchants,  of  Blackfriars  Road,  and 
some  thirty  other  places,  is  no  stranger  to  public  life. 
Some  twenty  years  since  he  was  a  Vestryman,  and  repre- 
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sented  his  ward  on  the  District  Board  of  Works  al  0 
serving  as  Churchwarden,  in  which  capacity  he  did  good 
all-round  work.  Success  lies  in  the  power  of  making 
efforts— John   Foster  held  it  to  be  the  power  of  lighting 


one's  own  fire.  Mr.  Grantham  has  not  been  above  doing- 
this,  and  his  successful  life  affords  another  instance  of  the 
power  of  patience,  perseverance,  and  conscientious  working. 
In  St.  Saviour's  Church  there  is  an  epitaph  which  runs 
as  follows  : 
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He  in  his  youth  was  tossed  with  many  a  wave, 
But  now,  in  port  arriv'd,  rests  in  his  grave. 

Weep  not  for  him,  since  he  is  gone  before 

To  Heav'n,  where  grocers  there  are  many  more. 

When  Mr.  Grantham  gets  there — I  hope  he  will  tarry 
below  with  us  for  many  a  long  day  yet ! — he  will  be  in 
good  company,  for  he  is  sure  to  meet  one  or  two  friends 
who  have  so  ably  and  well  spread  his  name  far  and  wide 
over  the  great  metropolis. 

Mr.  William  Robertson,  for  many  years  Churchwarden 

and  Vestryman,  as  well  as  a  representative  on  the  Board 

.—-  of  Works,  has   done  real 

good  work  for  Christ 
Church.  Prior  to  the 
Parochial  Charity  Scheme 
coming  into  operation,  in 
conjunction  with  his  old 
friend  and  fellow  warden, 
Mr.  Cooper,  he  did  valu- 
able work  in  altering  the 
old  system  of  administer- 
ing the  various  charities. 
It  was  a  difficult  task  even 
for  a  keen  tradesman  to 
undertake,requiring  much 
time  and  patience.  Many  applicants  had  to  be  seen  and 
dealt  with  who  were  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  chapel  for 
blankets  and  the  church  for  bread,  and  this  way  obeying 
the  scriptural  injunction  of  following  after  charity.  Then, 
as  now,  it  was  not  the  practice  of  either  rector  or  wardens 
to  make  any  "  creedal  test,"  but  to  select  those  who  were 
deserving  and  eliminate  the  professional  beggar   element. 
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In  this  the  two  brother  wardeos  and  the  rector  were  \ 
successful. 

Mr.   fames  Cooper,  the  subject  of  the    ketch,  has  for 
thirty  years  devoted  much  time  to  the  betterment  ol  the 


Parish  of  Christchurch.  He  was  Churchwarden  and  Over- 
seer for  many  years,  and  a  member  of  the  Vestry  and  Board 
of  Works  for  twenty  years.  His  special  love  and  delight, 
however,  was,  and  is,  in  the  wise  administration  of  the 
chanties — not  dispensing  them  as  a  patron  to  dependent, 
but  as  an  equal  in  all  that  forms  the  ground  of  sympathy. 
His  private    benefactions,  too,  are    many.     "  Means  have 
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been  given  me,"  he  says,  "  and  I  feel  I  ought  to  use  them."" 
As  an  old  friend,  I  know  something  of  what  he  has  done  ; 
but  of 

His  little,  nameless,  unremembered  acts 
Of  kindness  and  of  love, 

he,  the  recipient,  and  the  All-Seeing  Eye  alone  know. 

As  a  Freemason,  too,  he  has  excellencies  of  character 
which  are  much  esteemed  among  the  brethren.  He  is,  of 
course,  a  life  governor  of  all  the  charities,  several  times  a 
P.M.,  P.Z.,  etc.  This  is  the  man  as  I  have  known  him 
nearly  all  the  time  he  has  lived  and  laboured  in  the  parish. 

His  father  commenced  business  at  Hastings,  and  was 
the  first  to  meet  Queen  Victoria,  then  the  Princess  Royal. 
He  subsequently  went  to  America,  and  became  a  very 
wealthy  merchant  of  Staten  Island,  U.S.A.,  but  woke  up 
one  morning  to  find  that  his  "  all "  of  nearly  six  figures  had 
melted  into  thin  air. 

Close  to  the  "  Falcon  Inn  "  site  is  Castle  Yard — a 
name  which  carries  our  minds  back  to  the  time  when 
Queen  Elizabeth  had  a  Royal  demesne  here.  On  this  is 
a  very  large  factory  owned  by  Messrs.  Sennett  Bros.,  the 
portraits  of  whom  are  shown  on  the  next  page.  Chaucer,  in 
his  prologue  to  the  "  Canterbury  Tales,"  states  that  the 
merchant  had  "  on  his  head  a  Flanderish  bever  hat,"  and  in 
the  time  of  Elizabeth  such  were  much  worn  ;  but  the  use 
of  felted  hats  became  known  in  England  at  the  period  of 
the  Norman  Conquest.  Felt  is  a  fabric  formed  without 
weaving  by  taking  advantage  of  the  natural  tendency  of 
the  fibres  of  wool  and  certain  kinds  of  hair  to  interlace 
with,  and  cling  to,  each  other.  Among  the  materials  most 
suitable  and  mostly  used  for  felting  are  the  fur  of  rabbits, 
beaver,  musk  rat,  vicuna,  and  camel  for  the  finer,  and 
sheep's   wool  for  the  commoner  class  of  hats.     It  is  from 
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the  products  of  Messrs,  Sennetf  Bros,  thai  those  beautifully 
light,  eas)    hats   are  made,  in    the   preparation  of  which 

millions  of  skins  pass  through  their  hands  each  year,     It  i 


the  firm,  par  excellence,  for  such  material,  pelts  being 
collected  for  this  purpose  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  A 
very  large  number  of  hands  are  employed  by  them,  with 
whom  there  is  the  most  kindly  relationship. 

Mr.  James  Henderson,  proprietor  of  the  "South 
London  Press,"  was  born  north  of  the  Tweed  in  1825.  The 
starting  of  a  new  newspaper  in  Glasgow  gave  him  his  first 
chance.  The  advertisement  tax  and  the  stamp  duty  were 
a  terrible  trouble  to  newspaper  enterprise  in  those  days,  and 
these  Mr.  Henderson  energetically  attacked.  He  started 
an  unstamped  newspaper,  the  "  Glasgow  Daily  News."  A 
writ  of  Exchequer  and  a  summons  to  appear  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Commons  followed,  but  nothing  happened. 
Mr.  Gladstone  stated  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  proceed  further  against  Mr.  Henderson. 
He  left  Glasgow  to  manage  the  "  Leeds  Express,"  and  from 
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thence  he  went  to  the  "  Manchester  Guardian."  In  this 
town  he  started  the  "Weekly  Budget,"  and  so  successful 
was  it  that  Mr.  Henderson  removed  his  establishment  to 
London,    and    from     Red    Lion     House    is    issued    much 
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educational,  social,  pictorial  and  amusing  literature.  The 
"South  London  Press"  was  started  in  1865.  It  is  the 
only  local  journal  circulating  over  the  whole  area  of 
South  London.  Its  reports  are  fair,  accurate,  and  im- 
partial, and  contain  in  a  crisp  form  all  the  news  of  the 
district. 

The  "  South  war  k  and  Bermondsey  Recorder  "  is  owned 
by  Messrs.  Shaw  and  Co.,  and  is  very  ably  edited.  Mr. 
Watson  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  full  reports. 

The  "South  London  Chronicle"  is  carried  on  by  Mr. 
Stanton — a  smart  journalist  with  a  breezy  method  of 
dealing  with  public  questions. 
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The  parish  of  Christ  Church   let  an  example  to  South 
wark    In    t lu-   matter  of  public   libraries,   a    library  being 
opened  to  the  public  at  the  Albert  Institute  on  October  i  st, 
[889.     Rotherhithe  followed  suit  in   [890,   Bermondsey  in 

[89I,    Newington    in    [893,   St    Saviour's    in     [894,   and    St. 

George's  in  [899.  By  arrangement  with  the  Albert 
Institute  Trustees,  about  700  books  were  loaned  to  the 
Commissioners  for  the  use  of  the  parishioners,  the  condition 
being  that  should  the  library  be  closed  or  removed,  they 
were  to  be  returned  to  the  Trustees.  These  and  donations 
from  Mr.  James  Shand  and  Mr.  James  Pascall  cover  all 
the    assistance    re-  __ 

ceived    outside   the  ^?ji^^tate     ^ 

Christ   Church   Li-  L 

brary  is  now  located  MMfet     ^""^^^ 

in   the   Blackfriars  J%^     **^*     W* 

Road    in    freehold 

premises,      opened 

on  June  16th,  1898. 

Mr.    E.    Beels,    the  rW— ^^F  W 

present     Librarian,  ^k  w^^    jM  fe?. 

New-      .  ^^^^k  ft  Jl  ^| 

comen's    boy.       In  ^L^  j 

the  discharge  of  his  ^k 

duties   he  displays  jM 

t  he  deepest  interest, 

zeal,  and  assiduity,  * 

and  he  has  received  frequent  evidence  of  the  goodwill  of  the 
late  Commissioners. 

Rotherhithe  Library,  situate  in  Lower  Road,  adjoining 
Southwark  Park,  is  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Leonard  Hobbs. 
Born  in  the  parish,  and  rising  from  the  position  of  assistant 
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to  chief  librarian,  he  has  carried  out  his  duties  with  marked 
fidelity  and  very  considerable  advantage  to  the  ratepayers. 
The  branch  of  this  Library  is  conducted  on  the  American 
system,  and  since  1896  has  worked  exceedingly  well  at 
very  little  expense. 

Bermondsey,  under  Mr.  Frowde,  is  doing  most  useful 
work.     The  literature  stored    in   the  elegant  structure  in 
Spa  Road  is  suited  to  all  tastes,  "  from  grave  to  gay,  from 
lively   to   severe."     The   daily  average  issue  is  nearly  500. 
There  is  also  a  valuable  collection  of  books  written  or  pub- 
lished by  residents,  mostly  dealing  with  matters  connected 
with     the    district.       Mr.    John    Frowde    was    librarian    of 
Barrow-in-Furness  from   1882   to    1891,  when  he  came  to 
Bermondsey.     He  is  an  author  of  considerable  merit,  and 
was  the  first  President  of  the  Society  of  Public  Librarians. 
Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  Newington 
Library.      From  the  "  British  Library  Year  Book  "  I  take 
;the  following  particulars  of  Mr.  Richard  W.  Mould,  Newing- 
ton's  zealous  and  energetic 
Librarian  : — Richard  Wil- 
liam  Mould,  born   at   Bir- 
mingham, April  22nd,  1 862. 
Trained  in    the    Birming- 
ham Public  Libraries,  1881- 
93.      Librarian  at  Newing- 
ton since  1893.     Author  of 
prize  essays  on  "  How   to 
make  a  Library  known  in 
its  District,"  and  "  How  to 
get    the     Acts     adopted." 
Also  papers  on  "  How  to 
make    the    Library    assist 
the  Work  of  Teachers,"  "  Our  Work  "  (Library   Assistants 
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Association);    "Local     Literature    in     Public     Libraries 
(Library  Association,  [898  ,et< ,     Awarded  the  "  \<  ademy" 
prize  for  the  best  list  ol  books  for  .1  debating  club  librai  . 
1  December,  1 899. 

The  first  Commissioners  of  St.  Saviour's  were  appointed 
on  February  14th,  1892.  The  library  at  the  corner  of 
Union  Street  stands  on  the  site  of  a  public-house  once 
known  as  the  "Corner  Pin,"  and  cost  ,£1500.  The  founda- 
tion-stone was  laid  on  Monday,  Jul)-  31st,  1  S93,  by  Mr. 
R.  K.  Causton,  M.l\,  and  opened  by  him  on  November 
2\u\,  1894,  in  the  absence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The 
total  cost  of  building,  furnishing,  fitting,  etc.,  was  £5681. 
The  library  contains  the  valuable  "  Blatchford  Library"  of 
736  volumes,  bequeathed  by  the  late  Mr.  Blatchford,  who 
was  for  many  years  connected  with  nearly  all  the  local 
bodies  and  institutions.  The  Librarian,  Mr.  Henry  D. 
Roberts,  was  born  at  Worcester  on  February  6th,  1870, 
and  was  educated  at 
Worcester  Cathedral 
School  (King's  scholar) 
and  Old  Elvet  School, 
Durham  (scholarship). 
He  became  an  assist- 
ant in  the  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne  Public  Li- 
brary in  September, 
1885,  eventually  be- 
coming chief  assistant. 
Appointed  Librarian 
and  Clerk  to  St. 
Saviour's  in  Novem- 
ber, 1893.  Is  an  active  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Library 
Association,  and  secretary  of  its  Education  Committee.     Is 
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responsible  for  the  commencement  and  continuation  of 
technical  classes  for  library  assistants.  Has  conducted  two 
successful  summer  schools  for  library  assistants.  Has  de- 
livered two  courses  of  lectures  on  "Library  Administra- 
tion "  under  the  auspices  of  the  Council  of  the  Library 
Association,  for  which  he  has  received  their  thanks.  Is  the 
author  of  a  large  number  of  papers  on  library  subjects,  such 
as  "The  Library  Assistant:  Criticisms  and  Suggestions"  ; 
"  Some  Remarks  on  the  Education  of  the  Library  Assist- 
ant" ;  "Library  Assistants  and  Technical  Education";  "On 
the  Issue  of  Periodicals  in  the  Reading  Room  "  ;  "  Public 
Libraries,  especially  in  relation  to  Schools."  Is  a  con- 
tributor to  London  and  provincial  newspapers.  Is  the 
representative  of  libraries  on  the  Southwark  Educational 
Council,  etc.,  and  was  the  recipient  of  a  splendidly  written 
testimonial  from  the  late  Library  Commissioners.  Is  a 
very  successful  lecturer,  too,  especially  to  children.  Has 
received  the  thanks  of  the  Southwark  Council  for  "  the 
expeditious  and  thorough  manner  in  which  the  re-arrange- 
ments, consequent  on  the  alterations  at  St.  Saviour's 
Library,  have  been  carried  out."  He  has  been  ably 
seconded  in  his  efforts  for  the  well-being  of  the  library  by 
Mr.  B.  M  Headicar,  who  has  been  sub-Librarian  since 
November,  1893. 

St.  George's  Library,  in  the  Borough  Road,  is  the 
centre  of  great  usefulness.  Mr.  Passmore  Edwards  gener- 
ously assisted  the  Commissioners,  and  many  other  friends 
came  forward  to  liberally  help  in  the  foundation  of  this 
institution.  Alderman  Alex.  Hawkins,  chairman  of  the 
committee,  has  had  a  long  and  varied  experience  of  public 
work.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  and  the  London  School  Board,  and  of  St.  George's 
Vestry  for  upwards  of  thirty  years. 
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\  portrait  of  Mr.  Hawkins  is  here  ihown.   1 1 1  i  ympathii 
are  wi<  le  and  lit  >eral.   He  is  a  gov  ern<  >r  i  »l 
the  I >'  »r<  »u| ;li  Polyte*  hni<  and  i >t her  lo<  al 

bodies.      Ilcl«  ><  >k  a  It  >\r\w<  >  A   part  in  th( 

successful  efforts  for  the  pur<  ha  e  "I  the 
freeh»  »lds  of  Surrey  Chapel  Methodist) 
and  Borough  RoadChapeli  Baptist  ,and 

it   is  almost   impossible  to  mention    any 
good    work    that    he   has    not    in    some 
way   aided.      In     fact,    he    is    a    human 
brother  whose  hand  it  is  a  pleasure  to  grip. 

Thomas  Aldred,  the  chief  Librarian,  was  born  at  Man- 
chester in  1866,  and  educated  in  the  same  city.  Trained 
in  the  Salford  Public 
Libraries  (1881-89), 
librarian  and  organ- 
iser of  the  Staly- 
bridge  Public  Library 
(1889-91),  librarian  of 
the  Barrow  -  in  -  Fur- 
ness  Public  Libraries 
(189 1  -  98),  librarian 
of  the  Passmore  Ed- 
wards Public  Library, 
Southwark,  1 898  to 
date.  Author  of  the 
following  papers  re- 
lating to  library  work : 
"  The  Inception  of 
Libraries,"  "The  Lino- 
type in  Catalogue  Printing,"  "  The  Provision  of  Ballad 
Music,"  "  Jottings  on  Novels,"  "  Sequel  Stories,  with  List 
of  nearly  1,000,"  and  "Book  Selection  and  Rejection."     He 
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has  compiled  several  dictionary  and  classed  catalogues,  and 
was  the  first  to  purchase  for  a  library  the  linotype  used  in 
printing  a  catalogue.  Designer  of  the  indicator  in  use  at 
the  Passmore  Edwards'  Public  Library,  Southwark,  and 
since  adopted  by  four  public  libraries.  Effected  improve- 
ments in  magazine  cases  and  in  a  newspaper-holder.  De- 
signed a  tagging  scheme  for  use  in  open  access  libraries.  Was 
the  first  in  England  to  use  Cutter's  Classification. 

In  the  re-construction  of  the  Christ  Church  Library, 
Mr.  Arthur  W.  Tribe,  member  of  the  Society  of  Architects 
and  surveyor  to    Ed- 
wards    Charity,     was 
employed.     Owing  to 
the    peaty    nature    of 
the     soil,    Mr.     Tribe 
found  it  necessary  to 
underpin  the  whole  of 
the  front  of  the  build- 
ing to  a  considerable 
depth,    and      he    has 
made     a     thoroughly 
sound  job  out  of  what 
was  at   first  very  un- 
promising      material. 
'  The  handsome    reading    room    is    on    the  ground  floor," 
wrote  the  u  South  London  Press,"  "  and  is  approached  from 
the  main  road  through  a  bold  corridor.     Every  part  of  the 
room   is   well  lighted   from  a  large  lantern  or  roof-light  in 
the  centre,  and  the  walls  are  covered  with  pitch-pine  lining, 
which  imparts  a  cheerful  and  bright  appearance."      In  the 
matter  of  all  the  arrangements,  he  gave   great   satisfaction 
to   the  Commissioners,    as   he  did   in  the  building  of  the 
Edward  Edwards'  Almshouses  in  Burrell  Street. 
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Prior  to  the  year  [869  the  St.  Saviour's  Union  con 
sisted  only  of  the  parishes  oi  Chri  1  Church  and  St. 
Saviour,  and  the  Poor  Law  was  administered  by  a  Board 
of  Guardians  representing  those  pari  he  having  their 
w orkhouse  in  Marlborough  Street,  Bla<  kfriar  Road;  whilsl 
the  children  chargeable  to  the  Union  wen  maintained  and 
educated  at  the  Central  London  District  School  at  Han- 
well.  On  January  [8th,  [868,  the  Poor  Law  Board  (as  it 
was  then  called),  consequent  upon  the  passing  of  the 
Metropolis  Poor  Act,  1867,  issued  an  order  forming  the 
then  St.  Saviour's  Union,  together  with  the  parishes  of  St. 
Mary  Newington  and  St.  George  the  Martyr,  into  the 
Newington  Sick  Asylum  District  "  for  the  reception  and 
relief  of  the  classes  of  the  poor  persons  chargeable  to  the 
said  Union,  or  some  one  of  the  parishes  in  the  said  district 
respectively,  who  might  be  sick  and  require  to  be  treated 
in  an  hospital  or  infirmary";  and  with  a  view  of  giving 
effect  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  elected,  the 
managers  of  the  district  purchased  a  site  of  about  seventeen 
acres  at  Brockley  for  the  erection  of  a  proposed  Sick  House, 
to  which  the  poor  of  the  said  Union  and  respective  parishes 
might  be  sent.  An  agitation  was,  however,  subsequently 
started  by  the  ratepayers  against  the  large  expenditure 
that  would  be  involved  consequent  upon  giving  effect  to 
this  proposal,  and,  in  pursuance  of  the  strongly  expressed 
views  of  the  ratepayers,  the  Poor  LawT  Board,  by  an  order 
dated  August  31st,  1869,  dissolved  the  said  Sick  Asylum 
District,  and,  on  October  1st,  1869,  by  a  subsequent  order, 
incorporated  the  parishes  of  St.  George  the  Martyr  and  St. 
Mary  Newington  (which  up  to  that  date  had  been 
administered  by  separate  Boards  of  Guardians)  with  the  St. 
Saviour's  Union  for  all  Poor  Law  purposes.  The  Guardians 
of  the  combined  area  in  the  year  1870  found  it  necessary  to 
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acquire    leases  of  St.    George's   Workhouse,    Mint   Street, 

Borough,  and  the   Newington  Workhouse,  Westmoreland 

Road,    Walworth,   for  the    accommodation   of  their   poor. 

The  schools  at  Mitcham,  formerly  belonging  to  the  parish 

of  St.  George  the  Martyr,  where  the  children  chargeable  to 

that  parish   were  maintained,  were  also  taken  over.     The 

children  chargeable  to  Newington  Parish  were  maintained 

at  the  South  Metropolitan  District  Schools  at  Sutton  until 

January  13th,  1870,011  which  date  the  parish  was  separated 

from  the  school  district.     The  site  at  Brockley,  purchased 

by  the  Managers  of  the  Newington  Sick  Asylum  District, 

was  sold  under  the  authority  of  an  order  of  the  Poor  Law 

Board,  dated  January  3rd,  1871,  to  Mr.  Edward  Yates,  and 

the  schools    at    Mitcham   (taken  over  by  the  Guardians) 

were   disposed  of  under  the   authority  of  a  similar  order, 

dated  December  30th,  1870,  to  the  Guardians  of  Holborn 

Union,  who  still  maintain  and  educate  their  children  there. 

The  children  before  referred  to  as  maintained  and  educated 

at  Mitcham  and  Sutton  were  ultimately  transferred  to  the 

school  at  Hanwell,  where  the  whole  of  the  school  children 

now  chargeable  to  the  St.  Saviour's  Union  are  maintained 

and   educated   in   conjunction   with  those  from  the  City  of 

London  Union.     The  Guardians  of  the  four  amalgamated 

parishes    soon    found    it    necessary    to    provide    increased 

accommodation  for  their  sick  poor,  and  very  large  additions 

were  made  at  the  Newington  Workhouse  in  the  year  1876 

to   effect    that  object.      During   the  next  few  years   large 

numbers  of  additional  houses  were   built   upon  the   site  of 

the  old  Surrey  Gardens  and  the  Walworth  Common  Estate, 

and  a  number   of  artizans'  dwellings  were  erected  in  the 

district,   which    caused    a    corresponding    increase    in    the 

number    of    sick    poor,    and    necessitated    the    Guardians 

building  an  entirely  distinct  and  separate  infirmary  at  East 
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Dulwich,  which  was  opened  on  April  i  }th,  i887<  This 
establishment  has  accommodation  for  786  patient,,  in 
addition  to  the  resident  medical,  nursing,  and  general  staff. 
New  casual  wards  in  Great  Guildford  Street,  to  accom 
modate  fifty  four  men  and  thirt)  one  women,  were  also 
opened  on  October  3rd,  [894.  Upon  the  formation  of  the 
Borough  Councils,  consequent  upon  the  passing  of  the 
London  Government   Act,   [899,  the  four  parishes  before 

referred  to  became  the  Metropolitan  Borough  of  South- 
walk,  and  the  name  of  the  Poor  Law  Union  was  also 
changed  to  that  of  "  Southwark,"  by  which  designation  it  is 
now  known.  At  the  date  of  the  amalgamation  of  the  four 
parishes  for  Poor  Law  purposes,  viz.,  in  the  year  1  869,  the 
population  was  173,647,  and  the  number  of  poor  relieved 
on  January  1st,  1870,  was  1,712  indoor  and  7,763  outdoor. 

The    population    at    the    last 

census  (1901)  had  increased  to 
206,128,  whilst  the  number  of 
poor  chargeable  to  the  Union 
on  January  1st,  1902,  was 
4,084  indoor  and  2,416  out- 
door. These  latter  figures  in- 
clude 890  children  at  various 
certified  schools  and  97  boarded 
out  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Union.  Mr.  Howard  Charles 
Jones,  whose  portrait  is  here 
shown,  was  appointed  Assist- 
ant Clerk  to  the  Guardians  on 
March  30th,  1868,  and  received 
his  appointment  as  Clerk  to 
the  Board  on  February  1st,  1872.  He  is  a  solicitor,  one  of 
the  treasurers  of  the  Manor  of  Old  Paris  Garden,  and  is  on 
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the  Court  of  the  Vintners'  Company — an  honour  that  falls 
to  a  very  few.  His  knowledge  of  Poor  Law  administra- 
tion specially  fits  him  for  the  position  he  so  ably  fills.  Mr. 
Thomas  Cooksey  has  been  Chairman  of  the  Board  for 
many  years. 

Space  has  prevented  me  from  availing  myself  of  a 
number  of  sketches  and  photographs  of  Walworth  Com- 
mon and  the  adjoining  districts  kindly  offered   me   by  Mr. 


Edward  Stimson.    Although  a  difficult  man  to  write  about 
he  is  not  difficult  of  approach,  for  he  is  always  ready  with 
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advice   .md   assistance.     !!<■    is   a    many  tided    man,   and 
like  some  oi  the  estates  he  so  readily  di  ol  .it  th( 

Mart,  to  the  advantage  of  buyer  and  seller  alike,  he  i 
1 1  (  ontained."  Possessed  of  admirable  tai  t,  polished  by 
experience,  he  knows  when  and  how  to  act.  During  thirt) 
two  \  ears  business  life  in  Newington,  he  has  never  been  pre- 
vailed upon  though  often  requested— to  enter  public  life. 
He  prefers  to  influence  privately,  rather  than  lead  publicly, 
both  of  which  he  is  so  well  qualified  to  do.  Whole- 
souled  in  business,  his  striking  characteristics  arc — energy 
and  determination,  coupled  with  strict  integrity;  hence  his 
very  successful  career. 

In  Jul\-,  [897,  at  West  Square  Board  School,  Mr.  J. 
Mallen  Hale — now  a  Councillor  of  Southwark  :  a  sound- 
headed  and  gentlemanly  one,  too — presented  Mrs.  Burg- 
win  with  a  handsome  silver  tea  and  coffee  service,  on 
behalf  of  the  Southwark  Teachers'  Association.  "  Because 
of  her  great  practical  knowledge  of  educational  questions," 
said  Mr.  Hale,  "  she  was  selected  to  give  evidence  before 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Education.  For  a  long  time  in 
charge  of  one  of  the  poorest  and  most  difficult  of  the 
Board  schools,  she  had  taken  so  deep  an  interest  in  the 
true  welfare  of  the  girls  in  her  care  that  Mrs.  Burgwin  and 
Orange  Street  became  well  -  known  words  to  all  the 
philanthropists  of  London.  In  one  year  she  had  collected 
£2,000  for  practical  services,  and  Mr.  G.  R.  Sims  had  long 
been  associated  with  her  in  this  good  work,  which  has 
extended  throughout  the  whole  of  London.  Both  Mrs. 
Burgwin  and  Mr.  Sims  deserve  all  honour  for  their  efforts 
in  providing  some  288,000  free  meals,  to  strengthen  the 
body  and  gladden  the  hearts  of  children  who  would  other- 
wise have  to  go  dinnerless  in  the  cold,  hard  days  of  winter. 
The  School  Board,  in    1891,  promoted  her  to   superintend 
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the  education  of  children  of  defective  intellect.  Especially 
fitted  to  undertake  the  charge  of  this  difficult  work,  she 
has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  Departmental  Com- 
mittee on  the  same  subject. 

Good  actions  crown  themselves  with  lasting  bays  ; 
Who  well  deserves  needs  not  another's  praise. 

In  1885  the  London  School  Board  pulled  down  thirty 
of  the  old  houses  in  Ely  Place  and  St.  George's  Road,  and 
erected  a  large  and  imposing  school.     Under  the  guidance 

of  Mr.  J.  Mallen  Hale,  whose  portrait 
is  here  given,  the  school  has  become 
the  Central  Higher  Grade  Board  School 
of  the  district,  and  is  replete  with 
every  modern  convenience  for  teaching. 
Chemical  and  physical  laboratories,  art 
rooms,  workshops,  household  manage- 
ment rooms,  and  a  gymnasium  will 
shortly  be  erected.  Science  and  Art 
classes  are  held  in  connection  with  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  and  the  school  has  been  selected  by  the 
County  Council  for  their  county  scholars  to  attend.  In 
addition  to  his  school  work,  Mr.  Hale  has  always  taken 
a  keen  interest  in  local  affairs.  He  was  for  some  years  a 
member  of  the  late  St.  George's  Vestry,  and  filled  various 
offices — overseer,  trustee  of  the  parish  charities,  and  church- 
warden of  his  parish  church.  In  1896  he  was  president  of 
the  Southwark  Teachers'  Association,  and  received  a  hand- 
some testimonial  for  his  services. 

In  the  years  17 10- 11  a  charity  school  for  boys  was 
established  in  Newington,  and  was  due  largely  to  Mr. 
Richard  Cambridge,  a  city  merchant. 

In  1775  the  Lords  of  the  Manor  gave  a  piece  of  waste 
ground  abutting    upon    the    Drapers'  Almshouses    for  the 
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ere<  ti<  »n  i  >i  s<  li< m  >]  building  i.  A  «  hi n >1  h<  >use  wa  erected 
R  .i  boys,  thi  c<  >st  being  defra}  ed  by  .1  Lega<  j  of  A 
given  l>\  fames  rracey,  and  later  a  girl's  si  hool  wa  ad' led. 
In  [816  the  schools  were  united  with  the  Sunday 
schools,  and  in  [820  the  committee  acquired  a  piece  ol  the 
glebe  land  by  under  lease  for  a  term  oi  years,  expiring  in 
[866,  .it  a  yearly  rental  of  £80,  and  on  this  land  the 
present  site     the  new  school  buildings  for  hoys  and  girl  . 

with  master  and  mistresses'  residences,  etc.,  were  erected  at 
.1   cost   of  about    £2,800.      Subsequently  brandies  of  the 


schools  were  opened  in  the  districts  of  Holy  Trinity  and 
St.  Peter,  but  these  were  separated  in  1846.  Above  is  an 
engraving  of  the  Charity  School  Estate,  as  it  was  in  1858. 
In  1886  these  premises  were  acquired  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  and  the  purchase-money,  £5,150,  was 
invested  in  new  three  per  cent,  annuities.  On  January  27th, 
1891,  by  an  order  of  the  High  Court,  £3,922  lis.  8d.  of  the 
stock  was  sold  and  the  fee  simple  of  three  houses  in 
Arthur  Street   and   one    in    Fulham   Road,  Chelsea,  were 
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purchased.  This  property  produces  a  rental  of  £276. 
In  these  schools  are  held  the  meetings  of  the  Lambeth 
Field  Club  and  Scientific  Society,  which  has  been 
established  about  thirty  years.  My  brother  Ernest  and  I 
were  members  for  nineteen  and  twenty-one  years  respec- 
tively.     It  has  done  a  most  useful  work. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Bovvers  was  a  past  president,  and  took  an 
active  interest  in  it.  Educated  at  the  Borough  Road  and 
King's  Colleges,  he  was  for  some  time  a  master  of  the 
Warehousemen  and  Clerks'  School,  Croydon,  and  the  Lan- 
castrian School,  Tottenham.  In  conjunction  with  Professor 
Ramsay  and  C.  H.  Octavius  Curtis,  he  contributed  to 
and  edited  several  scientific  journals.  Duty  ever  had  his 
allegiance,  and  he  wavered  not  in  his  purpose.  As  rich  in 
spirit  as  he  was  acute  in  intellect,  as  good  as  he  was 
laborious,  his  "  crowded  "  earthly  life  ended   on   December 

1 6th,  1892. 

What  is  excellent 

As  God  lives,  is  permanent. 

Hearts  are  dust,  hearts'  loves  remain, 

Hearts'  love  will  meet  thee  again. 
The  representatives  of  Southwark  (four  members)  on 
the  London  School  Board  are  Miss  Honnor  Morton,  Mr. 
Dumphreys,  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Lidgett,  and  Father  Brown.  Miss 
Morton  was  the  founder  of  the  association  of  Asylum 
Workers,  and  is  distinctly  successful  in  social  work.  She  is 
also  a  busy  journalist.  Rev.  J.  S.  Lidgett  is  a  Wesleyan 
minister  and  warden  of  the  Bermondsey  Settlement ;  whilst 
Mr.  Dumphreys  identifies  himself  with  all  movements  which 
tend  to  uplift  and  educate  the  industrial  classes. 

There  are  thirty  Board  Schools  in  the  Borough,  costing- 
over  £98,000  a  year  to  maintain,  and  in  which  724  teachers 
are  employed  to  teach  33,897  children.  There  are  also 
twenty  Voluntary  Schools. 
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'I  In  .  f< ►undation 
received  <•  chaii 
from  Queen  Eliza 
beth  on  July  26th, 
[671.  The  schools 
were  rebuilt  in  the 
years     1S35,    1850, 

ST.  OLAVES &  ST.  SAVIOURS  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  and  again  in  1895. 

'"' 1  "••  ""M "|b- '••"  '•  • ' "  1 - 1 The  new  buildings 

A  FURTHER  YEARLY  SUM  OF  £5  are  well  formed  and 

1      To  (<i)  Boys  who  are  Nms  ..t   Parish  toneri) 

commodious,  being 
lighted  by  elec- 
tricity, and  the  west 


ST.  OLAVES  &  ST  SAVIOURS 
GRAMMAR  SCH00L_F0UNDATI0N. 

.ii... 

^ansbitmm  mb 
CEntranrc  Scholarships 


Penahtoaera  Wins  "fwiow  aha  ih  ratidwi  ..r  >>»•<   end  (or  not  i..,  uu 

"    hew    hid    .heir  .»  .  u|...ti..i.     ..r    ..In-    are    rat.'.l    la  ll"'    '-l.ef  of   Ih.    pod 

in  ia)  "...  ,,1  thr  i..ll..wini.-   Pariabea 

s,     i'iav.    ud    St      :„,,«»>     >„i  tiiwiki  , 

I  HI     Akiioi    I'mumi    op    St     Savioui     SOUTBHAU  . 


(h)    who    h.ivf    attended    for    three    yean  >some    Public 

Elementary    School    or    Schools,  iirinrr  i'q   raiQpH    SO  as 

and  (e)   who  have  reach...!   the   Standard   tor   total   exemption      W1,1S   1S  ldl^u   " 
from  School  attendance. 

M.H.-    All   ihrtr  vmditumt   lUUl  br   lulhllra 


to  furnish    a   good 

11.      To    Hoys   who  are   and  have  tor  not  less  than  three  years  been  J  n  1  q  \t_ 

Scholars  in  any  of  the  Public    Elementary  Schools  in  the       C  O  V  C  1   c  U        \JVt\.y- 

ground.  Theobject 


area  referred  to  in  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1H70,  aa 
The  South  w  ark  Division  or  the  Metropolis 

[Pour  of  these   Scholarships    will   be   reserve. I   for   Hoys   who 
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are  and  have  tor  not  less  than,  three   years  been    Scholars  in         OI      tile     SCnOOl      IS    tO 
any  ol  the   Public  Elementary  Schools  in  the  above-named 

n  '^n8hcs  furnish  a  liberal  and 

Hie  allowance  ...   which   ,h.    bolder  01  any  „l   thew  •NebolarsbinN  ,s  entitled  -hall  he  apolicd 
ia  payment  of  hi*  Tuition  Feee.  and  otherwiee  I  or  his  personal  benefit  in  the  form  of  maintenance  ,-      ,  i 

or  -Sch',°'  u,",k"  • ch  -""• -  •"" ,:-—  "-"k  *  useful        education 

THE     EXAMINATION 

ST.  OLAVIS  &  ST   SAVIOURS  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  TOOLEY  STREET,  S.E.  Without    the    neces- 

On  Saturday,  June  29th,  1901,  at  9  a.m  m'tv      of        removing" 

Foima  of  Eolry  mav   be  had  of  Mr.   Kkank   B    Lf.mos.  Clerk   to  the   Foundation,    il   ih»                        * 
School,  to  whom  name-  ot  candidates  ahnuld  be  aeot  no  or  before    7WjoV»v.  J.W  -<"">  1     Ml  „  C ~~         4-U^. 

c-^rzzr^z^zrn:  children    from    the 

care  of  their  parents.  The  governors  are  at  present 
building  a  grammar  school  for  girls  in  the  New  Kent  Road 
which  will  have  accommodation  for  about  300  pupils. 

On  December  2nd,  1887,  a  meeting  was  convened  to 
consider  the  interests  of  South  London  in  the  surplus  of  the 
general  charity  property  which  had  been  appropriated  to 
the  benefit  of  the  poorer  classes.  Resolutions  were  passed 
affirming  that  it  was  desirable  that  a  portion  of  the  funds 
should  be  allotted  to  South  London  for  the  establishment 
of  several   institutes  for   the  benefit  of  working  men   and 
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working  women,  and  a  deputation  was  appointed  to  wait 
upon  the  Charity  Commissioners  to  urge  this,  and  one  of 
the  results  was  the  foundation  of  the  Borough  Polytechnic. 
Mr.  W.  M.  Richardson  is  the  secretary  ;  Mr.  C.  T.  Millis, 
M.I.Mech.E.,  is  the  principal  of  the  education  department  ; 
whilst  the  lady  superintendent  is  Miss  Helen  M.  Smith,  B.A., 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Morley  Memorial 
College — with  like  aims — started  on  its  good  work  in  1884, 
under  Lady  Frederick  Cavendish,  Lady  and  Miss  Everest, 
Miss  Cons,  the  Misses  Martineau,  the  Duke  of  Westminster, 
Lord  Mount  Temple,  Samuel  Morley,  and  others,  and  here 
it  was  my  privilege  to  be  the  first  hon.  secretary  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Classes  and  Club.  The  educational  work 
of  both  these  institutes  is  intended  to  assist  young  men  and 
women  who  are  engaged  in  commercial  and  industrial 
occupations  to  obtain  sound  knowledge,  which  will  benefit 
them  in  their  everyday  work. 

Of  the  Morley  College  Miss  Emma  Cons,  always  "  fruit- 
ful in  work  for  the  public  good,"  is  still  the  hon.  secretary, 
but  alas  !  the  principal,  Miss  C.  A.  Martineau,  has  been  called 
home.  The  extraordinary  beauty  of  her  life  and  self-sacri- 
ficing work  at  the  College  will  ever  be  remembered  with 
reverence  and  gratitude. 

A  whiter  soul,  a  fairer  mind, 

A  life  with  purer  course  and  aim, 

A  gentler  eye,  a  voice  more  kind, 
We  may  not  look  on  earth  to  find. 

The  Temperance  Hall,  Blackfriars  Road,  which  was 
built  mainly  by  the  energy  of  Mr.  John  Mann,  Mr.  Brox- 
holm  Johnson,  and  a  number  of  members  of  the  old 
"  Vulcan  "  Temperance  Society  meeting  in  a  room  in  Cross 
Street,  now  Meymott  Street.  In  it  is  a  tablet  to  the 
memory  of  those  who  were  associated  with,  and  workers  in, 
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the  rotal  Abstinence  movement.      And  thai  reminds  me 
that   thirt)  six   years  ago  there    was  .1    band   <>l    svorl 

known  as  the  "Seven  rges."     Then    names   were  thi 

Rev.  G.    M.    Murphy,    Messrs.  Howlett     fathei    and     ion), 


Thorneloe,  Campbell,  Prichard   and  Johnson,  all  of  whom 

it  was  my  privilege  to  know  and  work  with.     The  names  in 

the  back  row  of  the  above  photograph,  reading  from  left  to 

right,  are  Messrs.  Campbell,    Howlett,  jun.,   Prichard,  and 

G.  W.  Johnson  ;  front  row,  Messrs.  Thorneloe,  Murphy,  and 

Howlett,  sen. 

The  giants  go  ; 
The  preacher  and  the  poet  pass  away, 
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And  still  more  circumscribed  becomes  our  day ; 
And  yet  before  they  pass  they  make  us  know 
How  grandly  great  are  those  God  teaches,  so 
That  they  teach  others. 

Of  these  "  giants  "  only  three  remain  among  us — Councillor 
George  Howlett  (familiarly  known  as  "  Young  George  "), 
Chairman  of  the  Lambeth  Board  of  Guardians  ;  Councillor 
Prichard,  and  Mr.  Johnson,  all  of  whom  are  still  at  work 
in  the  cause  they  love  so  well  and  serve  so  faithfully.  You 
never  meet  them  in  vain,  and  the  moral  is, 

Like  the  bard, 
Among  thy  fellows  be  a  lever  man, 
Still  pointing  up,  like  the  cloud-kissing  spire — 
That  at  that  day  of  days  no  ruined  soul, 
Fast  sinking  downward,  point  at  thee,  and  shriek, 
"  He  lured  me  onward  to  this  dread  abyss  !  " 

One  of  the  "  old  boys  "  of  South  Lambeth— another 
George — the  Rev.  George  Fuller— is  responsible  for  the 
Murphy  Memorial  work,  with  its 
ministry  of  love  that  excludes  not  the 
most  degraded.  After  many  years 
effort  in  America  he  has  returned  to 
South  London,  which,  in  the  language 
of  Sam  Weller,  may  be  described  as  a 
district  both  "extensive  and  peculiar," 
and  where  vice  and  virtue  may  be 
found  in  deadly  conflict.  Armed  with 
faith,  hope,  and  charity,  Mr.  Fuller  has  thrown  himself 
heart  and  soul  into  the  work,  and,  aided  by  a  gallant 
little  band  of  heroic  men  and  women — the  Taylors,  the 
Prichards,  the  Johnsons — he  is  noblystruggling  to  enshrine  a 
great  life,  to  establish  a  great  work,  and  advance  a  great 
cause. 
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544  SOUTHWARK — OLD   AND    NEW. 

Glad  witness  to  your  zeal  of  God 
And  love  of  man  I  bear. 

On  Saturday,  May  3rd,  1902,  Miss  M.  Morley  will  open 
the  Murphy  Memorial  Buildings — a  centre  from  which  will 
radiate  healthy  and  far  reaching  influences  for  good. 

What  is  our  duty  here  ? 
So  to  live  that  when  the  sun 

Of  our  existence  sinks  in  night, 
Memorials  sweet  of  mercies  done 

May  shrine  our  names  in  memory's  light, 
And  the  blest  seeds  we  scattered  bloom 
A  hundredfold  in  days  to  come. 

Cold,  indeed,  must  be  the  heart  that  is  not  stirred  in 
joyful  hope  at  the  signs  of  progress  going  on  around  us — 
the  many  loving  hearts  prompting,  the  many  shrewd  heads 
planning,  that  "  good  may  be  the  final  goal  of  ill." 

Take  heart  of  grace  ;  and  let  each  hour 
Break  gently  into  bloom  and  flower. 


One  day,  perchance,  the  sun  will  see 
Southwark's  entire  felicity. 
And  all  her  loyal  children  be 
Clear  of  all  gloom. 

And  now,  standing  like  a  host  at  the  door,  I  bid  my 
readers  a  friendly  farewell. 

From  all  mischances  that  may  fright 
Your  pleasing  slumbers  in  the  night, 

Mercy  secure  ye  all. 
— Past  one  o'clock,  and  almost  two  ! 
My  masters  all,  good  night  to  you. 
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\  1  dunteers,  (  lur 

17''  <> 

Queen's  Royal  Wesl  Sun.  j        -7  ' 

( Ihrisl  ( Ihurch  ... 

■■ 

Fourth  LCasI  Surre) 

...  17; 

Newington 

\73 

Seventh  Sin  re) 

■■■  473 

Southwark  and  1  .ambetl 

...    [72 

Waine,  G.  W 

..     378 

Waleorde  . 

37o,  4's' 

Walworth  Manor  1  [ouse 

370,  500 

Walworth    Literary   Institution...   500 
Sir  William     ...    151-2.  371 
Warwick,  Earl  of  ...   168 

Water  low,  Sir  Sidney    ...      209,221 
Water    Vet,  Metropolis  ...  136-8 

Carrier      ...         ..  .123 

Purchase      Bill,       London    137 
Marly  Conduits    ...  1 24-6 

Supply      121-38 

Works,  Lambeth  129-33 


\\  nil  r  W01  Ion 

Soulhwi  1  nd 

Vauxhall 
\\  .mi  .,  <  aptaii 
Well  k<  .,  l.s.A. 

WellingI I  >ul  197    400 

\\  ell  >,  <  aptain 

11.  |.  w .  510 
Wey,  R.   I  - 

Whittington,  Sir  Richard        160 
Wigan,  Sn  1-..  Bart.   279,  288  9, 

294,  344,  429 

Wilcox,  II.  W 2S8 

Wilkins,  II 129 

William  the  Norman      31 

.,       [V.                    197 

Williams,  Rev.  W.          ...  369 

Willie  S.  J 235 

Wilson,  Sir  Robert          212 

Witenagemol       ...         ...         ...  188 

Wolsey,  Cardinal            ...          ...  80 

Wood,  Henry      185,  288 

Wood  Working  Machinery        ...  331 

Working  Men's  Mission             ...  325 

Young,  T.  G 327 


